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PREFACE. 


X  liK  great  encouragement  which  the  firoductions 
of  those  who  profess  the  art  of  design^  have  lately  met 
with  among  the  politer  part  of  this  learned  nation^  in- 
duces me  to  hope  that  the  following  translation  of  the 
Life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of 
the  illustrious  Florentine  School,  will  meet  with  the  pub- 
lic approbation.  Besides  the  novelty  and  variety  of  ad- 
ventures^ which  recommends  the  work,  it  ha^^  another 
great  advantage,  that  of  being  perfectly  authentic^  and 
written  by  the  author  himself  at  an  age  of  maturity^  with 
a  view  to  the  instruction  and  improvement  of  others,  in 
the  several  branches  of  Jewelling  a?2d  sculpture^  of  which 
he  was  so  complete  a  master.  Hence  it  may  in  some 
measure  be  conaidered,  as  a  supplemental  history  of  the 
tkgant  arts  duri-ig  that  memorable  period,  in  which  they 
so  greatly  fourished^  through  the  vigorous  efforts  of 
those  surprising  geniuses  who  contributed  to  adorn  the 
Medicean  age.  Here  their  rise:  and  progress  is  occasion- 
ally pointed  out,  some  of  the  chief  performances  of  the 
great  ?nasters  of  the  Florentine  school,  are  taken  notice 
of,  and  a  particular  account  is  given  of  those  princes, 
under  whose  fo&ttring  patronage  the  early  blossoms  of 
genius  ripened  into  perfection. 
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This  account  of  CclUnVs  life  contains  moreover  sojne  of 
the  most  remarkable  events  of  the  gen  eral  history  of  those 
times  ;  as  our  author  had  occasion  either  in  the  course  of 
his  business,  or  in  the  incidental  occurrences  of  his  lifd 
to  converse  with  many  of  the  most  illustrious  personages 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  a  circwnstance  which  gives 
an  additional  iin/icrtance  to  the  present  performance. 
For  it  is  a  general  and  just  observatioii^  that  the  charac- 
ters and  manners  of  men  are  more  perfectly  learned  from 
their  most  common  actions  and  most  familiar  conversa* 
iio7is^  than  from  their  more  studied  behaviour  in  solemn 
transactions^  or  from  the  laboured  and  often  ideal  ac- 
count given  ofthe?ny  in  histories  written  in  a  serious  and 
majestic  style. 

I  must  not  however  conceal  from  the  reader^  that  in 
the  following  narrative^  there  are  many  censures  of  par- 
ticular persons^  which  should  not^  perhaps^  be  implicitly 
admitted  ;  not  but  the  author  is  always  a  zealous  and  in- 
trepid assertor  of  truth  ;  but  by  giving  credit  to  vague 
and  fallacious  reports  or  conjectures  he  may  huve^  with' 
out  any  fault  of  his  own,  been  sometimes  mistaken.  It 
must  also  be  acknowledged,  thai  it  is  not  his  bitterness 
alone^  or  a  temper  soured  by  disappointments,  which  may 
disgust  a  few  readers  ;  but  the  facts  which  he  relates,  are 
sometimes  of  so  marvellous  a  nature,  that  their  authen- 
ticity may  be  called  in  question.  Though  it  should  at  the 
same  time  be  taken  into  consideration,  that  he  may  have 
related  all  these  facts  with  candour  and  sincerity,  think- 
ing that  he  had  been  an  eye  witness  of  them,  when  per- 
haps under  some  particular  circumstances  of  distress, 
they  were  only  the  visions  and  delusions  of  a  heated  ima- 
gination. In  this  light  some  may  consider  his  accounts  of 
magic  and  incantations,  in  which  as  he  himself  confesses, 
poisonous  fumigations  were  made  use  of:  the  same  may 
be  said  of  his  visions,  in  which  either  disease,  distrefs^ 
anxiety,  or  trouble  of  mind,  and  still  more  solitude  and 
a  constant  co7Jtinuance  iii  the  same  situation  of  body,  ren- 
dered him  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  waking 
and  dreaming:  it  iyideed  seeyns  probable,  that  this  may 
have  been  the  case  of  ?nany  other  men  of  reputation  and 
abilities,  who  have  advanced  several  things  against  the 
eternal  and  immutable  laws  cf  nature. 
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It  would  give  me  some  concern,  vjere  I  to  incur  miy 
censure^  for  having  published  the  translation  of  a  ivork^ 
in  which  many  actions  are  related  of  the  author  himself) 
or  of  his  cotemfioraries-)  which  seem  to  represent  mankind 
in  general  in  a  very  unfavourable  light.  Though  1  have 
a  much  better  opinion  of  the  human  species  than  our  au- 
thor^  yet  I  believe  it  will  be  allowed^  that  we  should  en" 
deavour  betimes  to  know  human  vices,  as  well  as  their 
virtues  and  perfections  ;  and  as  wisdom  in  a  great  meo' 
sure  consists  in  avoiding  those  dangers,  which  too  often 
take  their  rise  from  weakly  believing  in  the  goodness  of 
the  human  heart  ;  it  is  far  preferable  to  divest  ourselves 
early  of  this  dangerous  and  ill  judged  confidence,  than  to 
acquire  our  knowledge  from  a  long  experience  of  m.an- 
kind,  and  from  being  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  the  world. 
Should  the  following  history  contribute  to  this  end,  that 
is,  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  to 
suppdy  the  place  of  experience,  I  shall  think  myself  very 
happy.  It  will  indeed  appear  evidently  in  the  course  of 
this  extraordinary  person's  life,  that  men  are  liable  to  be 
involved  in  the  greatest  perplexities  and  distresses,  by 
too  great  freedom  of  speech,  by  asperity  of  behaviour,  by 
indulgence  of  passion,  and  by  vindictive  proceedings,  in 
which  our  author  must  be  allowed  to  have  taken  too  much 
delight.  1  fatter  myself  that  the  perusal  will  be  in  some 
measure  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  youth,  by  con- 
tributing to  regulate  their  conduct  and  manners  ;  it  will 
excite  them  to  give  the  preference  to  i  mild  and  gentle 
behaviour,  as  best  calculated  to  engage  and  conciliate  the 
affections  of  7nankind, 

The  original  of  this  work,  though  written  above  two 
centuries  ago,  was  not  published  till  the  year  1730,  for 
reasons  which  will  easily  occur  to  the  English  reader. 
I  have  strictly  adhered  to  the  author's  manner  of  expres- 
sion, and  aimed  at  no  adventitious  embellishments .,  but 
endeavoured  to  imitate  the  colloquial  language  of  the  ori- 
ginal. The  author  acknowledges,  that  he  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  Latin  tongue,  which  contributes  so 
much  to  correctness  of  style ;  but  if  we  overlook  some 
negligences,  we  shall  fnd,  that  he  expresses  himself  with 
great  ease  and  vivacity ;  and,  though  his  language  is 
plain  and  familiar^  it  is  not  at  all  deficient  in  strength  and 
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persfiicuity.  This  is  indeed  an  excellence  fiecu'iar  to  the 
J'" lor  en  line  s^  nvho  are  acknowledged  by  the  rest  of  the 
Italians^  to  excel  in  elegance  of  diction,  and  whose  mode 
of  exfire8sio7i  is  fieculiarly  chosen  in  public  writings,  as 
the  most  noble  and  sublime  of  all  others. 
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parentage^  with  the  reason  of  his  being  named 
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drawing  and  designing  ;  but  bis  father  advises 
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IT  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  all  men,  in  what- 
ever state  or  condition  of  life,  who  have  perform- 
ed praise*  worthy  actions,  or  distinguished  them- 
selves by  gallant  exploits,  to  be  their  own  biogra- 
phers ;  yet  they  should  not  enter  upon  this 
important  and  arduous  undertaking,  in  which  a 
strict  adherence  to  honour  and  truth  often  obliges 
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them  to  pass  censure  on  their  own  conduct,  till 
they  are  forty  years  of  age.  That  this  observa- 
tion is  strictly  just,  I  am  now  fully  convinced, 
since  I  have  reached  my  fifty-eighth  year,  and 
am  peaceably  settled  in  this  city  of  Florence, 
where  I  find  myself  freer  from  every  kuid  of  dis- 
tress than  I  have  been  at  any  other  time  of  life, 
and  possessed  of  a  greater  share  of  content  and 
health  than  I  have  hitherto  enjoyed.  Thence  it 
is,  that  recollecting  some  delightful  scenes  which 
afforded  me  a  transient  enjoyment,  as  likewise 
many  dreadful  disasttrs,  (the  very  idea  of  which, 
upon  a  retrospect  of  my  past  conduct,  fills  me 
with  the  deepest  horror,  and  with  no  less  surprise 
that  I  have  lived  to  this  age,  which,  thanks  be  to 
God,  is  not  attended  with  any  great  infirmities) 
I  have  formed  a  resolution  to  publish  an  account 
ot  the  several  events  that  have  bef^illen  me.  1  am 
not  indeed  ignorant,  that  t©  men  who  have  acted 
upon  this  public  stage  with  any  degree  of  honour, 
and  have  rendered  themselves  conspicuous  to  the 
world,  virtue  alone  should  be  sufficient  to  immor- 
talize their  names,  But  as  we  are  bound  to  con- 
form to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  society 
of  which  we  are  members,  I  must,  in  compliance 
with  this  law,  commence  my  narrative  with  the 
explanation  of  some  particular  points,  in  which  the 
public  curiosity  will  expect  to  be  indulged. 

The  first  of  them  is  to  make  known  to  the 
world,  that  a  man  is  descended  from  a  virtuous 
and  ancient  family.  My  name,  then,  is  Benve- 
nuto  Cellini,  and  I  am  son  to  Signor  John  Andrew, 
son  of  Christofano  Cellini.  My  mother  was  Mary 
Elizabeth,  daughter  to  Stefano  Granacci,  and  both 
were  citizens  of  Florence. 


My  ancestors  lived  in  the  valley  of  Ambra, 
where  they  had  considerable  possessions,  and  re- 
sided on  that  solitary  spot  as  lords  of  the  manor  : 
they  were  all  trained  to  arms,  and  distinguished 
for  their  courage.  At  this  tinie,  a  son  of  theirs 
whose  name  was  Cristofano,  had  a  great  quarrel 
with  some  of  their  neighbours  and  friends  ;  and 
because  on  both  sides  the  chief  relations  had  en- 
gaged in  the  dispute,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  the 
flames  of  discord  woLdd  end  in  the  destruction  of 
the  two  families  ;  the  old  people,  having  maturely 
considered  this  circumistance,  removed  the  two 
young  men  out  of  the  way,  who  first  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  quarrel.  The  opposite  party  obliged 
their  kinsman  to  withdraw  to  Sienna,  and  Cristo- 
fano's  parents  sent  their  son  to  Florence,  where 
they  purchased  a  small  house  for  him  in  the  Via 
Chiara  from  the  monafterv  of  St.  Ursula,  with  a 
pretty  good  estate  near  the  bridge  of  Rifredi. 
This  Cristofano  married  a  wife  in  Florence,  and 
had  both  sons  and  daughters  by  her  :  the  daugh- 
ters he  procured  matches  for,  and  portioned  oif  j 
his  sons  divided  the  remainder  of  their  father's 
substance  between  them.  After  his  decease,  the 
house  of  Via  Chiara,  with  some  appurtenances, 
fell  to  one  of  the  above-mentioned  sons,  whose 
name  was  Andrew  :  he,  in  his  turn,  took  a  wife, 
bv  whom  he  had  four  male  children  :  the  name  of 
the  first  was  Girolamio,  that  of  the  second  Bar- 
tholomew ;  the  third  was  John,  my  father  ;  the 
fourth  was  Francis.  Andrew  Cellini,  my  grand- 
father was  tolerably  well  versed  in  the  architecture 
of  those  days,  and  made  it  his  profession.  John, 
my  father,  cultivated  it  more  than  any  other  per- 
<ion  else  belonging  to  the  family  :  and  since,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  opinion  of  Vitruvius,  those  who 
are  desirous  of  succeeding  in  this  art,  should, 
amongst  other  things,  know  something  of  music 
and  drawing,  John,  having  made  himself  a  com- 
plete master  of  the  art  of  designing,  began  to  ap- 
ply himself  to  music.  Thus  he  learned  to  play- 
admirably  well  upon  the  violin  and  flute  ;  and  be- 
ing of  a  very  studious  disposition,  he  hardly  ever 
went  abroad.  His  next-door  neighbour  was  Ste- 
phen Granacci,  who  had  several  daughters  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty.  It  pleased  God  that  John 
happened  to  cast  his  eye  upon  one  of  these  girls, 
named  Elizabeth  ;  and  she  captivated  his  aff"ection 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  asked  her  in  marriage. 
Their  fathers  being  intimate,  and  next-door 
neighbours,  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  bring 
about  the  match,  as  both  parties  thought  they 
found  their  account  in  it.  First  of  all,  the  two  old 
men  concluded  the  marriage,  and  then  began  to 
talk  of  the  portion  ;  but  they  could  not  rightly 
agree  on  that  point ;  for  Andrew  said  to  Stephen, 
my  sou  John  is  the  cleverest  youth  in  Florence, 
and  even  in  all  Italy  ;  and  if  I  had  thought  of  pro- 
curing him  a  wife  before,  I  might  have  settled  him 
very  advantageously  for  a  person  of  his  station, 
Stephen  made  answer,  you  may  have  a  thousand 
reasons  on  your  side ;  but  I  have  five  daughters, 
and  several  sons  ;  so  that,  all  things  duly  consi- 
dered, it  is  as  much  as  I  can  afford.  John  stood 
some  time  listening  to  their  conversation  in  a  cor- 
ner where  he  had  lain  concealed,  when  suddenly 
bolting  into  the  room,  he  expressed  himself  thus  : 
Ah  I  father,  it  is  the  girl  that  I  love  and  doat  on, 
and  not  her  money.  Miserable  are  those  who 
marry  to  repair  a  shattered  fortune  i  and  sinc^ 


you  have  boasted  that  I  am  so  clever  and  knowing, 
is  it  to  be  supposed  that  I  am  not  able  to  maintain 
my  wife  and  supply  her  necessities?  As  I  want 
only  your  consent,  I  must  give  you  to  understand 
that  the  girl  shall  be  mine,  and  I  resign  the  por- 
tion to  you.  Andrew  Cellini,  who  was  somewhat 
whimsical,  seemed  to  be  not  a  little  displeased  at 
this  ,  but  in  a  few  days  John  took  his  wife  home, 
and  required  no  portion  of  her  father. 

They  enjoyed  all  the  felicities  of  the  matrimo- 
nial state  eighteen  years  together,  except  that  of 
having  children,  which  hud  been  their  ardent 
wish  ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  the  eighteenth  year, 
John's  wife  miscarried  of  two  male  children, 
through  the  unskilfulness  of  her  physician.  In 
due  time  afterwards  she  had  a  girl,  who  was  called 
Rose,  after  my  father's  mother.  Two  years  after 
she  had  promise  of  another,  and,  as  women  in  her 
condition  are  liable  to  certain  longings,  hers  bemg 
exactly  the  same  upon  this  occasion  as  before,  it 
was  generally  thought  that  she  would  have  another 
girl,  and  it  had  been  already  agreed  to  give  her 
the  name  of  Reparata,  after  my  mother's  mother. 
It  came  then  to  pass^  that  she  was  brought  to  bed 
precisely  the  night  of  All-saints  day,  at  half  an 
hour  past  four,  in  the  year  i500.  The  midwife, 
who  was  sensible  that  the  family  expected  the 
birth  of  a  female,  as  soon  as  she  had  washed  the 
child,  and  wrapped  it  up  in  line  swaddling  clothes, 
came  softly  up  to  my  father,  and  said  to  him,  I 
here  bring  you  a  fine  present,  which  you  little  ex- 
pected. My  father,  who  was  of  a  philosophical 
disposition,  and  happened  to  be  then  walking 
about,  said,  What  God  gives  me,  I  shall  always 
receive  thankfully :  but  finding  that  it  was  the 
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dear  unexpected  boy,  he  joined  his  hands  toge- 
ther,  and  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heavtn,  said,  Lord, 
I  thank  thee  from  the  bottom  of  mj'  heart  for  this 
present,  which  is  very  dear  and  acceptable  to  me. 
The  standers  by  asked  him,  joyfully,  what  name 
he  proposed  to  give  the  child  :  but  he  made  them 
no  other  answer,  than,  let  hiiu  !;e  Blnvenuto  f ; 
so  I  was  christened  with  God's  blessing. 

Andrew  Cellini  was  still  living,  when  I  was 
about  three  years  of  agt .,  and  he  was  then  above 
an  hundred.  J  hey  had  one  day  removed  a  water- 
pipe,  and  there  came  out  of  it  a  large  scorpion, 
which  they  had  not  perceived.  It  descended  up- 
on the  ground,  and  was  got  undei  a  great  bench, 
when  I  saw  it,  and  ran  to  take  hold  of  it.  This 
scorpion  vv^as  of  such  a  size,  that  whilst  I  held  it 
in  my  little  hand,  it  put  out  its  tail  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  darted  its  two  mouths.  I  ran 
overjoyed  to  my  grandfather,  crying  out,  grand- 
father, see  my  pretty  little  crab.  The  good  old 
man,  who  knew  it  to  be  a  scorpion,  was  so  fright- 
ened, that  he  seemed  ready  to  drop  down  dead, 
and  begged  it  of  me  with  great  eagerness  ;  but  I 
grasped  it  the  harder,  and  cried,  for  I  did  not 
chuse  to  part  with  it.  My  father,  who  was  in  the 
house,  flew  to  my  assistance,  upon  hearing  the 
noise,  but  was  struck  with  such  terror  and  sur- 
prize, at  the  sight  of  that  venemous  reptile,  that 
he  could  not  think  of  any  means  of  rescuing  me 
from  my  perilous  situation.  But  happening,  just 
at  that  instant  to  espy  a  pair  of  scissars,  he  gently 
laid  hold  of  them,  and  humouring  me  all  he  could, 
he  cut  off  the  tail  and  head  of  the  scorpion  j  then 
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finding  I  had  received  no  harm,  he  pronounced  it 
a  happy  omen. 

When  I  was  about  five  years  oi  age,  my  father 
happened  to  be  in  a  little  room  in  which  they  had 
been  washing,  and  where  there  was  a  good  fire  of 
oak  burnmg :  with  a  fiddle  in  his  hand  he  sang 
and  played  near  the  fire,  the  weather  being  ex- 
ceeding cold  :  he  looked  at  this  time  into  the 
flames,  and  saw  a  little  animal  resembling  a  lizard, 
which  could  live  in  the  hottest  part  of  that  ele- 
ment ;  instantly  perceiving  what  it  was,  he  called 
for  my  sister,  and  after  he  had  shewn  us  the  crea- 
ture, he  gave  me  a  box  on  the  ear  ;  I  fell  a  crying, 
while  he,  soothing  me  with  his  caresses,  spoke 
these  words  :  My  dear  child,  I  don't  give  you 
that  box  for  any  fault  you  have  committed,  but 
that  you  may  recollect  that  the  little  creature  you 
see  in  the  fire  is  a  Sahimander  ;  such  a  one  as  ne- 
ver was  beheld  before,  to  my  knowledge  j  so  say- 
ing h'-  embraced  me,  and  gave  me  some  money. 

My  father  began  to  teach  me  to  play  upon  the 
flute,  and  to  sing  by  note,  and  though  I  was  very 
young,  at  an  age  when  children,  generally  speak- 
ing, are  highly  pleased  with  piping,  and  such 
other  amusements,  I  had  the  utmost  aversion  for 
it,  and  played  and  sang  merely  in  obedience  to 
his  authority.  My  father  at  that  time  made  sur- 
prizing organs  with  tubes  of  wood,  the  finest  and 
best  harpsicords  that  were  to  be  seen  in  those 
days,  fiddles,  lutes,  and  most  beautiful  and  ex- 
cellent harps.  He  was  an  engineer,  and  con- 
structed a  variety  of  machines,  such  as  draw- 
bridges, fulling-mills,  &c.  He  worked  admirablyin 
ivory,  and  was  the  first  that  excelled  in  that  branch. 
But  as  he  was  also  musically  inclined,  insojuuch 
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that  this  art  having  engrossed  his  whole  thoughts 
and  attention,  he  was  requested  by  the  court  mu- 
sicians to  join   with  them  ;  and  as  he  was  willing 
to  oblige  them,  they  made  him  one  of  their  i^and. 
Lorenzo  of  Medici,  and  Piero  his  son,  who  were 
very  much   his  friends,  seeing  afterwards  that  he 
attached  himself  entirely  to  music,  and  neglected 
his  business  as  an  engineer,  and  his  admirable  art 
of  working  in  ivory,  removed  him  from  that  place. 
This  my  father  highly  resented,  and  thought  him- 
self ver)^  ill  used    by  his   patrons.     He  therefore 
on  a  sudden  applied   again  to  his    business,  and 
made   a  looking-glass  about  a  cubit  diameter  of 
bone  and  ivory,  adorned  with  carved  figures  and 
foliages,  with  the    finest  polish   and  the  most  ad- 
mirable  elegance  of  design.     It  was  in  the  form 
of  awheel;  the  mirror  was  placed  in  the  middle  ; 
round  it  were  seven   circles,  in  which  the  seven 
virtues  were  carved  in  ivory  and  black  bones  ;  and 
both  the  mirror  and  the  figures  of  the  virtues  were 
balanced  in  such  manner,   that  the  wheel  turning 
round,  all  the  virtues   moved  at  the  same  time, 
and   had  a  weight  to   counterpoise  them  at  their 
feet,  which  kept  them  in  a  straight  direction.     As 
he  had  a  smattering  of  the  Latin  language,  he  car- 
ved  a    verse   round   the    mirror,   the   purport  of 
which  was,  that  on  u^bicb  side  soever  the  'wbeel  of 
fortune  turns^  virtue  stands  unshaken  at  ber  feet. 
Rota  sum  semper ^  quo  quo  me  verto^  slat  virtus, 
A  short  time  after,  his  place  of  court-musician 
was   restored  to  him  :  at  that  period  (which  was 
before  I  was  born)  these  musicians  were  all  emi- 
nent artists;  some  of  them  were  manufacturersof 
wool,  and  others  of  silk  ;  this  was  the  reason  that 
my  father  did  not  think  this  profession  beneath 
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him,  andhis  first  desire  with  regard  tomcwas,that 
I  should  become  a  great  player  on  the  flute,  i  on 
my  part  was  never  more  offended  than  when  he 
touched  upon  this  subject,  and  when  he  told  me 
that  if  I  had  a  mind,  I  might  become  the  best  mu- 
sician in  the  universe.  As  I  have  already  observ^- 
ed,  my  father  was  a  staunch  friend  to  the  house 
of  Medici,  so  that  when  Peter  was  banished  from 
Florence,  he  entrusted  him  with  many  affairs  of 
consequence.  The  illustrious  Peter  Soderino 
having  afterwards  assumed  the  reins  of  govtrrn- 
ment,  when  my  father  was  in  his  service  in  qual- 
ity of  musician,  that  great  statesman  discovering 
his  extraordinary  genius,  began  to  have  recourse 
to  him  in  many  matters  of  importance.  At  this 
time  my  father,  when  I  was  ot  a  tender  age.,  caus- 
ed me  to  be  carried  on  a  person's  shouldt  rs  to 
play  upon  the  flute  before  the  senate,  and  one  of 
their  servants  supported  me  all  the  time.  After 
the  music  was  over,  Soderino  took  pleasu-e  to 
hear  me  prattle,  and  giving  me  sweatmeats  desi- 
red my  father  to  teach  me  the  other  two  elc  gisnt 
arts,  as  well  as  that  of  music.  My  father  inaJe 
answer,  that  he  did  not  intend  I  should  follow 
any  other  business  but  that  of  playing  upoL>  che 
flute,  and  composing  ;  for  if  it  pleased  Goci  to 
spare  his  days,  he  hoped  to  make  me  the  ircst 
eminent  in  that  profession.  To  this  one  ot  the 
old  gentlemen  present  replied  ;  for  God's  sake, 
Cellini,  mind  what  the  Gonfalonier  says ;  why- 
should  the  boy  aim  at  nothing  higher  all  his  life, 
than  being  a  musician  ?  Thus  some  time  passed 
till  the  Medici  family  was  restored  ;  the  Cardinal 
de  Medici,  who  was  afterwards  Pope  Leo  X.  im* 
mediately  upon  his  recall,    shewed   the  utmost 
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kindness  to  my  father.  While  the  family  was  in 
exile,  the  roandles  were  removed  from  the  coat 
of  arms  in  the  front  of  their  palace  ;  and  the  ci- 
tizens had  caused  to  be  painted  in  their  place  the 
figure  of  a  red  cross,  which  was  the  arms  and 
fcrest  of  the  republic:  But  at  the  sudden  return 
of  the  Medicean  princes,  the  red  cross  was  effaced, 
and  upon  the  said  escutcheon  were  again  painted 
the  red  roundles,  and  the  golden  field  was  re- 
placed with  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  deco- 
rations. 

A  few  days  after  died  Pope  Julius  the  second, 
and  the  cardinal  of  Medici  having  repaired  lo 
Rome  was  elected  Pope*  contraiy  to  the  general 
opinion  ;  my  father  was  invited  by  him  to  repair 
to  that  capital,  which  would  have  been  greatly  for 
his  advantage,  but  he  did  not  chuse  to  leave  Flo- 
rence :  however,  instead  of  being  rewarded  for  it, 
his  place  at  court  was  taken  from  him  by  Jacob 
Salviati,  as  soon  as  that  nobleman  was  made  Gon- 
falonier. I,  for  this  reason,  applied  myself  to 
the  goldsmith's  business  j  but  while  I  was  learn- 
ing that  trade,  I,  in  part,  spent  my  time  in  prac- 
tising upon  the  flute,  much  against  my  inclination. 
For  when  my  lather  spoke  to  me  in  the  manner 
above  mentioned,  I  requested  him  to  let  me  draw 
so  many  hours  a  day,  telling  him  that  I  would  de- 
dicate the  remainder  of  it  to  the  flute;  upon  which 
he  said  to  me  :  do  you  not  take  pleasure  in  playing 
on  that  instrument  ?  I  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive, because  the  profession  of  a  musician  appear- 
ed to  me  mean,  in  comparison  of  that  to  which  I 
aspired.     My  father  then,  in  the  utmost  despair, 
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bound  me  apprentice  to  the  father  of  the  cavalier 
Bandinello,  vrho  was  called  Michael-Angelo, 
goldsmith  of  Pinzi  di  Monte,  a  man  of  great  skill 
in  his  art  :  he  had  not  the  honour  of  being  des- 
cended from  any  illustrious  race,  but  was  the  son 
of  a  colier.  This  is  not  intended  as  a  reflection 
on  Bandinello,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fa- 
mily's grandeur  ;  but  whatever  may  be  said  of  his 
family  I  have  nothing  to  allege  against  himself. 
When  1  had  staid  there  a  few  days,  my  father  took 
me  away  from  Michael-Angelo,  as  being  unable 
to  bear  me  any  longer  out  of  his  sight ;  so  that  I 
contumed,  much  agamst  m)  will,  to  learn  to  play 
upon  the  flute  till  the  age  of  fifteen.  If  I  should 
attempt  to  relate  the  extraordinary  events  that  be- 
fel  me  till  that  period,  and  the  great  danger  to 
which  my  life  was  exposed,  I  should  strike  my 
readers  with  surprize  and  astonishment.  Having 
attamed  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  I,  against  my  father's 
inclination,  engaged  myself  with  a  goldsmith, 
named  Antonio  di  Sandro,  who  was  commonly 
called  Murcone.  7"his  was  an  excellent  artist,  and 
a  very  worthy  man,  high  spirited,  and  generous 
in  every  respect :  my  father  would  not  have  him 
allow  me  any  wages,  as  it  is  customary  with  other 
workmen  ;  for  this  reason,  that,  since  I  volunta- 
rily applied  myself  to  this  art,  I  might  likewise 
have  an  opportunity  to  draw  whenever  I  thought 
proper:  these  conditions  I  readily  accepted,  and 
my  worthy  master  was  well  pleased  with  having  a 
cheap  bargain  of  me.  He  had  an  only,  but  illegiti- 
mate, son,  to  whom  he  often  enjoined  hard  tasks, 
in  order  to  spare  me.  So  great  was  my  inclina- 
tion to  improve,  that  I,  in  a  few  months,  rivalled 
the  most  skilful  journeymen  in  the  business,  and 
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began  to  reap  the  fruit  of  my  labour.  I  did  not, 
however,  fail  to  play  sometimes,  through  com- 
plaisance to  my  father,  either  upon  thu  flute  or  the 
horn;  and  I  constantly  drew  tears,  and  deep  sighs, 
from  him  every  ti  iie  he  he3rd  me  ;  indeed  I  of- 
ten, through  filial  piety,  gave  him  that  satisfaction, 
endeavouring  to  persuade  him  that  I  took  a  par- 
ticular delight  in  music. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


The  author  seeing  bis  brother  almost  killed  in  a  fray 
takes  bis  part  ;  this  gives  rise  to  some  nntoivard 
accidents^  and  is  the  cause  of  his  being  banished 
from  Florence — He  remov-es  to  Sienna^  and 
from  thence  to  Bologna^  ivbere  he  improves  great" 
lif  171  learning  to  play  iipon  the  flute^  and  still 
viore  in  bis  own  trade  of  a  goldsmith — ^larrel 
betiveen  his  father  and  Pierino  a  musician  ;  la- 
vientable  catastrophe  of  the  latter — The  author 
removes  to  Pisa^  and  enters  into  the  service  of  a 
goldsmith  of  that  city — He  returns  to  Florence.^ 
and  is  taken  illj  hut^  upon  his  recovery^  engages 
^\}itb  bis  old  master  Marcone^ 

AT  this  very  juncture  an  adventure  happened  to 
TCiy  brother,  which  was  attended  with  very  serious 
consequences  to  us  both :  he  was  two  years 
younger  than  myself,  of  a  warm  temper  and  the 
most  undaunted  courage,  qualities  which  fitted 
him  for  the  military  school  of  the  illustrious  signor 
John  de  Medici,  father  to  duke  Cosmo,  where 
he  became  an  excellent  proficient.  One  Sunday 
in  the  evening  having,  between  the  gates  of  St. 
Gallo  and  Pitti,  given  a  challenge  to  a  young  m  n 
of  twenty,  though  he  was  but  fourteen  himself; 
he  behaved  so  gallantly,  that,  after  wounding  the 
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youth  dangerously,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  ei- 
ther killing  or  disarming  him.  There  was  a  great 
croud  present,  and  amongst  others  were  many  of 
his  relations  ;  seeing  the  young  man  at  a  dead 
lift,  they  took  up  stones  and  threw  them  at  my 
brother's  head,  who  immediately  fell  to  the  ground. 
I,  who  happened  to  be  present,  unaccompanied 
with  friends,  and  unarmed,  cried  out  to  my 
brother,  as  loud  as  I  could,  to  quit  the  place.  But 
as  soon  as  I  saw  him  fall  I  took  his  sword,  and 
standing  as  near  him  as  possiijle,  I  confronted  a 
great  many  swords  and  stones,  till  some  valiant 
soldiers,  who  came  from  the  gate  of  St.  Gallo, 
saved  me  from  the  exasperated  multitude.  I  car- 
ried my  brother  home  for  dead,  who  was  with 
great  difficulty  brought  to  himself,  and  afterwards 
cured;  the  magistrates  condemned  our  adversa- 
ries to  a  few  5'ears  imprisonment,  and  banished 
-ine  and  my  brother,  for  six  months,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  ten  miles  from  the  city.  Thus  we  took 
leave  of  our  poor  father,  who  having  no  money, 
gave  us  his  blessing.  For  my  part  I  repaired  to 
Sienna,  in  quest  of  an  honest  goldsmith,  whose 
name  v/as  signor  Francis  Castoro;  I  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  him, as  I  had  worked  with  him  some 
time  before  at  my  trade,  when  I  had  eloped,  for 
some  frivolous  reason  from  my  father.  Signer 
Castoro  received  me  very  kindly,  and  found  me 
employ,  offering  me  a  house  for  the  whole  time  I 
should  reside  at  Sienna  :  I  accepted  his  offer,  and 
brought  my  brother  to  the  house,  where  I  follow- 
ed my  business  several  months,  with  close  appli- 
cation. 

Soon  after  this  troublesome  affair  the  Cardinal 
de   Medici,  afterwards  Pope  Clement  VII.  was 
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prevailed  upon  by  the  entreaties  of  my  father,  to 
obtain  permission  for  us  lo  return  to  Florence.  A 
pi'pi!  of  my  father's,  excited  by  the  natural  ma- 
lignity of  his  temper,  desired  the  Cardinal  to 
send  me  to  Bologna,  in  order  to  learn  to  play  up- 
on the  flute,  of  a  great  master,  whose  name  was 
Anto^^io  :  the  Cardmal  told  my  father,  that  if  be 
sent  ine  thither,  he  would  give  me  a  letter  of  re- 
commendation :  the  old  gentleman  had  the  strong- 
est inclination  conceivable  to  oblige  the  Cardinal  ; 
and  I  was  glad  of  that  opportunity  of  seemg  the 
world.  Upon  my  arrival  at  Bologna,  I  under- 
took to  work  under  a  person  whose  name  was 
signor  Ercole  del  Piffero,  and  I  began  to  make 
money  :  at  the  same  time  I  went  every  day  to 
receive  a  lesson  on  the  flute,  and  soon  gained  a 
considerable  emolument  by  that  odious  profes- 
sion ;  but  I  got  much  more  by  my  trade,  as  a 
goldsmith  and  jeweller.  Having  received  no  as- 
sistance from  the  Cardinal,  I  went  to  lodge  with  a 
miniature-painter,  named  Scipio  Cavaletti,  who 
lived  in  the  street  of  our  lady  of  Baracani,  and 
there  I  worked  for  a  person,  named  Grazia  di 
Giudeo,  with  v/hom  I  earned  a  great  deal  of 
money. 

The  six  months  being  expired,  I  returned  to 
Florence,  where  Pierino  the  musician,  who  had 
been  a  pupil  to  my  father,  was  greatly  mortified 
at  my  success  ;  but  I,  through  complaisance  for 
my  aged  parent,  waited  upon  Pierino,  and  play- 
ed both  upon  the  horn  and  flute  with  a  brother  of 
his,  whose  name  was  Girolamo.  My  father  be- 
ing highly  pleased  with  my  performance,  said,  I 
am  determined  to  make  a  great  musician  of  him, 
in  spight  of  those  who  would  fain  prevent  such  a 
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genius  from  shining  in  the  world.  To  this  Pieri- 
no  made  answer,  (and  what  he  said  was  very  true) 
your  son  Benvenuto  will  acquire  more  profit,  as 
well  as  honour,  by  minding  his  Imsiness  as  a  gold- 
smith, than  by  blowing  the  horn,  or  any  other  in- 
strument. My  father  was  incensed  to  the  last 
degree,  finding  I  was  of  the  same  opinion  with 
Pierino  ;  he  therefore  said  to  him  in  a  violent 
passion,  I  was  very  sensible  that  you  were  the 
person  who  thwarted  me  in  m\  design  ;  and  it 
was  you  that  were  the  cause  of  my  being  deprived 
of  the  place  I  held  at  court,  behaving  to  me  with 
that  base  ingratitude,  which  is  but  too  frec^uently 
the  return  for  the  greatest  favours  ;  I  got  the  place 
conferred  on  you,  and  you  were  so  base  as  to  un- 
clermine  me  ;  but  mark  these  words  :  in  less  thjn 
a  few  weeks  you  will  rue  this  black  ingratitude. 
Pierino  made  answer,  Signor  John  Cellini,  most 
men  when  they  advance  in  years,  begin  to  doat : 
this  is  your  case  ;  nor  am  I  surprized  at  it,  as  you 
liave  already  lavished  all  your  substance,  without 
reflecting  that  you  are  likely  to  want.  Now  I,  for 
my  part,  propose  taking  a  quite  different  course  ; 
I  intend  to  leave  so  much  to  my  sons,  that  they 
shall  be  able  to  assist  yours.  To  this  my  father 
replied,  no  bad  tree  ever  brings  forth  good  fruit, 
but  the  reverse  ;  and  I  must  tell  you,  that  if  you 
be  a  bad  man,  your  sons  will  be  fools  and  indi- 
gent, and  come  to  beg  of  my  children,  who  shall 
be  crowned  with  affluence.  At  this  they  parted, 
grumbling  and  railing  at  each  other.  I,  who,  as 
it  was  reasonable,  took  my  worthy  father's  part, 
said  to  him  at  quitting  the  house,  that  I  intended 
to  revenge  the  affront  he  had  received  from  that 
scoundrel,  if  he  would  give  me  leave  to  dedicate 
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my  talents  to  the  art  of  design.     My  father  made 
answer,   Dear  child,  I   have  been  myself  in  my 
time  a  master  of  that  art ;  but  don't  you,  in  your 
turn,  promise  me,    by  way  of   recreation,  after 
your  business  is  done,  and  for  my  sake,  who  am 
your  father,  who  have  begot  you,  educated  you, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  so  many  shining  quali- 
fications, sometimes  to   take  in  hand  your  flute 
and  cheerful  horn,  and  play  for  your  pastime  and 
amusement?  I  made  answer,  that  I  would  readi- 
ly comply  with  his  desire.     My  good  father  then 
rejoined,  that  the  virtues  which  I  displayed  to  the 
world,  would  be  the  best  revenge  I  could  take  for 
the  affronts  and  abusive  language  he  had  received 
from  his  enemies.     Before  tiie  month   was   expi- 
red,  it  happened  that  the  above-mentioned  Pieri- 
no,  causing   a  vault   to  bo   made  to   a   house  he 
had  in  the  street  dello  Studio,   and  being  one  day 
in  a  room  on  the    ground-floor   over    the   vault, 
which  was  then  repairing   entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  some  company,  and  spoke  of  his  master, 
who  was  no  other   than   my  father,  repeating  the 
prophetical  words    which  the  latter  had   uttered 
concerning  his   approaching  ruin.     Scarce  had  he 
made  an  end  of  his  discourse,  when  the  chamber, 
In  which  he  then  stood,  suddenly  sunk  in,  either 
because  the  vaidt  had  been  unskilfully  construct- 
ed, or  through  an  effect  of  the  divine  vengeance, 
which,  though  late,  never  fails  to  overtake  offen- 
ders.    Some  of  the  stones  and  bricks  falling  with 
him,  broke  both  his  legs,  whilst  the   rest  of  the 
company,  standing  upon  the   extremities   of  the 
vault,  received  no  manner  of  hurt,  but  remained 
in  the  utmost  surprize  and  astonishment  at  what 
they  saw  ;  and  most  of  ail,  at  what  he  had  said  to 
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them  a  little  before,  in  a  scoffing  mood.  My  fa- 
ther, having  heard  of  this  accident,  went  to  see 
him  ;  and,  in  the  presence  of  his  father,  whose 
name  was  Niccolajo  da  Volterra,  trumpeter  to 
the  senate,  addressed  him  in  these  words  :  My 
dear  pupil  Pierino,  I  am  very  sorry  for  your  mis- 
fortune ;  but  you  may  remember  that  it  is  but  a 
short  time  since  1  apprized  you  of  it ;  and  my 
prophecy  will  likewise  be  verified  with  regard  to 
our  children. 

Soon  after,  the  ungrateful  Pierino  died  of  the 
consequences  of  his  fall  ;  and  left  behind  him  a 
lewd  wife,  and  a  son,  who,  a  fev/  years  after, 
came  to  me  at  Rome,  asking  charity  :  I  gave  him 
an  aims,  as  well  because  I  am  naturally  of  a  chari- 
table disposition,  as  by  reason  I  could  not  with- 
out tears  recollect  the  affluence  with  which  Pieri- 
no was  surrounded,  when  my  father  spoke  tht 
words  above-mentioned. 

Continuing  to  apply  close  to  my  business  as  a 
goldsmith,  by  the  emoluments  arising  Irom  thence 
I  assisted  my  good  father,  as  well  as  my  brother 
Cecchino,  whom  he  caused  to  be  instructed  in  the 
Latin  language  ;  for,  as  he  intended  I  should  be 
the  best  player  upon  the  flute  in  the  world,  it  was 
liis  design  that  my  younger  brother  should  be  a 
man  of  learning,  and  a  profound  civilian.  He 
was  not,  however,  able  to  force  nature,  which 
gave  me  a  turn  to  drawing,  and  made  my  brother, 
who  had  a  fine  person,  entirely  devote  himself  to 
the  militarv  profession.  This  brother  of  mine 
having  in  his  early  youth  learned  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  v/ar  under  that  renowned  commander 
John  de  Tvledici,  returned  to  my  father's  house, 
at  a  time  that  I  happened  to  be  out  of  the  way-: 
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as  he  was  very  much  in  want  of  clothes,  he  ap- 
plied to  my  sister,  who  unknown  to  my  father 
gave  him  a  newsurtout  and  cloak  which  belonged 
to  me  ;  for  besides  assisting  my  father  and  sisters^ 
who  were  virtuous  and  deserving  gu'Is,  I  had  by 
the  profits  arising  from  my  extraordinary  appli- 
cation, contrived  to  purchase  this  handsome  ap- 
parel. Finding  my  clothes  gone,  and  my  brother 
disappearing,  1  said  to  my  father,  how  could  you 
suffer  me  to  be  wronged  in  such  a  manner  v/hen 
you  see  I  spare  no  toil  or  trouble  to  assist  the  h~ 
mily  ?  He  made  answer,  that  I  was  his  good  and 
worthy  son,  but  that  what  I  thought  a  loss,  I  should 
find  to  be  a  true  gain ;  adding,  that  it  was  a  duty 
incumbent  on  us,  and  the  command  of  God  him- 
self, that  he  who  had  property  should  share  it 
with  him  that  had  none  ;  and  that  if  I  would  for 
his  sake  patiently  bear  the  w^rong  I  had  suffered, 
God  would  increase  my  store,  and  pour  down 
iDlessings  upon  me.  I  behaved  to  my  poor  afflict- 
ed lather  like  an  unexperienced  young  man  ;  and 
taking  with  me  v/hat  little  money  and  clothes  I 
had  left,  I  bent  my  course  towards  one  of  the  ci- 
ty gates  ;  and  not  knowing  which  of  them  led  to 
Kome,  I  travelled  to  Lucca,  and  from  thence  to 
Pisa.  Upon  my  arrival  in  the  last  mentioned  ci- 
ty, when  I  was  about  sixteen,  I  stopped  hard  by 
the  middle  bridge,  near  a  goldsmith's  shop,  and 
looked  attentively  at  the  master  while  he  was  at 
work  :  he  asked  me  my  name,  and  what  business 
I  followed  J  I  made  answer,  that  I  worked  a  little 
in  the  same  branch  that  he  did.  The  man,  upon 
that,  bid  me  come  in,  and,  setting  before  me 
some  tools  to  work  with,  he  told  me  that  my  phy- 
siognomy induced  him  to  believe  that   I  v/as  an 
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honest  youth  ;  so  saying,  he  laid  before  me  gold^ 
silver  and  jewels  j  and,  after  I  had  finished  my 
first  day's  task,  he  carried  me  to  his  house,  where 
he  lived  very  genteelly  with  his  wife  and  children. 
I  then  called  to  mind  the   concern  which    my  fa- 
ther must  have  had  upon  my  account,  and   wrote 
him  word  that  I  was  at  the  house  of  a  very  wor- 
thy tradesman,   one   signor  Ulivieri  dello  Chios* 
tro  ;  and  that,  under   him,  I  worked   in  my  pro- 
fession j  I  therefore  desired  him  to  make  himself 
easy,    as  I  was  learning  my   business,  and  hoped 
soon   to   procure    him    both  profit  and  honour  by 
my  improvement.     He  immediately  wrote  me  an 
answer,  the   purport   of  which   was,  as  follows  : 
My  dear  son,  so  great  is  the  love  I  bear  you,  that 
I  should  instantly  set  out  for  the  place  where  you 
now  reside,  were  it  not  that   the  laws  of  honour, 
which  lalways  adhere  to,  prevent  me  ;  for  I  think 
myself  deprived  of  the  light  of  my    eyes    every 
day  that  I  am  without    seeing  you,  as   I  did  for- 
merly, when  I   gave    you  the    best   instructions. 
This  letter  fell  into  the  hands  of  my  master  Uli- 
vieri, who  read  it  to  himself  and  then  said  to  me: 
Thy  good  looks,  Benvenuto,  did  not  deceive  me, 
as  I  find  by  a  letter  from  thy  father  which  has  fal- 
len into  my  hands  :  he  must,  doubtless,  be  a  man 
of  worth,  therefore  consider  thyself  as  in  thy  own 
house,  and  under  the  care  of  thy  lather.     Whilst 
I  stayed  at  Pisa  1  went  to  see   the  Campo  Santo, 
where  I  discovered  a  great  number  of  antiquities, 
such  as  large  mar'i)le  chests  ;  and,  in  many  parts 
of  the  town,  I  saw  other  monuments  of  antiqui- 
ty, v/hich  afforded  me  constant  amusement,  when- 
ever I  was   disengaged  from  the  business  of  the 
shop.     As  my  master  came  daily,  with  great  good 
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nature,  to  see  me  at  the  little  apartment  which  he 
had  assigned  to  my  use  ;  when  he  found  that  I 
spent  all  ray  time  in  laudable  and  virtuous  occu- 
pations, he  conceived  as  strong  an  affection  for 
me  a~  if  he  had  been  my  father.  I  improved  con- 
sider hly  during  a  year's  stay  in  that  city,  and  ex- 
ecuted several  fine  pieces  of  workmanship,  which 
inspired  me  with  an  ardent  desire  to  become  more 
emiiftnt  in  my  profession.  My  father,  at  this 
juncture,  wrote  to  me  very  affectionately  to  come 
home,  and  in  every  letter,  exhorted  me  not  to 
neglect  my  flute,  in  which  he  had  taken  so  much 
pains  to  instruct  me  :  upon  this  I  entirely  lost  all 
inclination  to  return  to  him  :  and  to  such  a  de- 
gree did  I  hate  that  abominable  flute,  that  I 
thought  myself  in  a  sort  of  paradise  during  my 
stay  at  Pisa,  where  I  never  once  played  upon  that 
instrument.  At  the  expiration  of  the  year  signor 
Ulivieri  happened  to  have  occasion  to  go  to  Flo- 
rence, to  dispose  of  some  filings  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver ;  and,  as  I  had  in  that  unwholesome  air  caught 
a  slight  fever,  I  returned,  whilst  it  was  upon  me, 
with  my  master  to  Florence  ;  where  my  father 
secretly  intreated  my  master,  in  the  most  urgent 
manner,  not  to  carry  me  back  again  to  Pisa.  My 
fever  still  continuing,  I  kept  my  bed  about  two 
months,  and  my  father  attended  me  with  the 
greatest  affection  imaginable  ;  telling  me,  repeat- 
edly, that  he  thought  it  a  thousand  years  till 
I  recovered,  that  he  might  hear  me  play  upon  the 
flute  :  and  feeling  my  pulse,  as  he  had  a  smatter- 
ing of  physic  and  some  learning,  he  perceived 
so  great  a  change  in  it  whenever  he  mentioned 
the  flute,  that  he  was  often  frightened,  and  left 
me  in  tears.     Observing  then  the  great  concern  he 
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was  in,  1  bid  one  of  my  sisters  bring  me  a  flute, 
for.  tho'.gh  I  had  a  fever  constantly  upon  me,  the 
instrument  was  a  very  easy  one,  and  would  do 
me  no  hurt.  I  thereupon  played  with  such  skill 
and  dexterity,  that  my  father,  entering  the  room 
on  a  sudden,  gave  me  a  thousand  blessings,  assur- 
ing me  that,  during  my  absence  from  him.,  I  had 
made  great  improvement;  he  requested  me  more- 
over, that  I  would  endeavour  to  continue  my 
progress,  and  not  neglect  so  admiirable  a  qualifi- 
c'cuion.  No  sooner  had  I  recovered  my  health, 
but  I  returned  to  my  goldsmith  Marcone,  who 
put  me  in  a  way  of  making  money,  and  with  my 
gains  I  assisted  my  father  and  my  relations. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Piero  Torrigiano^  an  Italian  statuary^  comes  to 
Florence  in  quest  of  young  artists  for  the  king  of 
England — Tbe  author  gets  acquainted  wit/j  him^ 
but  refuses  to  leave  Italy — He  improves  in 
drawing  by  studying  the  designs  of  Michael  Aft' 
gelo  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci — In  order  to  make 
himself  niaster  of  his  art  be  repairs  to  Rome^ 
accompanied  hy  a  young  artist  nayned  Tasso — He 
meets  with  great  encouragetnent  in  that  capital, 
as  well  as  with  a  variety  of  adventures — At  the 
expiration  of  two  years  he  returns  to  Florertce^ 
where  be  cidtivates  his  art  with  great  success — ; 
His  fellow  artists  grow  jealous  of  his  abilities — 
parrel  between  hifn  and  Gerard  Giiasconti — 
Being  prcsecuted for  beating  and  woiindirig  bis 
antagonist^  be  disguises  himself  in  a  friar"*  s  ha- 
bity  and  makes  bis  escape  to  Rome, 

ABOUT  this  time  there  came  a  sculptor  to 
Florence,  named  Piero  Torrigiani,  who  was  just 
arrived  from  England,  where  he  had  resided  seve- 
ral years  ;  and  as  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  my 
master's,  he  every  day  came  to  see  him.  This 
artist  having  seen  my  drawings,  and  my  workman- 
ship said  to  me  thus  :  I  came  to  Florence  to  in- 
vite as  many  young  persons  as  I  can  to  England, 
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ai:c],  having  a  great  work  In  hand,  I  should  be 
glad  of  the  assistance  of  my  fellow  citizens  of 
Florence  :  I  perceive  that  your  manner  of  work- 
ing, and  your  designs,  are  rather  those  of  a  sculp- 
tor than  a  goldsmith  ;  now  I  have  considerable 
undertakings  m  bronze,  so  that  if  you  will  go 
with  me  to  England,  I  will  at  once  make  your  for- 
tune, rhis  Torregiani  was  a  handsome  man, 
but  of  consummate  assurance,  having  rather  the 
air  of  a  brav  than  of  a  sculptor  ;  above  all,  his 
strange  gestures,  and  his  sonorous  voice,  with  a 
manner  of  knitting  his  brows,  enough  to  fright- 
en every  man  that  saw  him,  gave  him  a  most  tre- 
mendous appearance ;  and  he  was  continually 
talking  of  his  great  feats  amongst  those  bears  of 
Englishmen.  His  conversation  one  day  happen- 
ed to  turn  upon  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti ;  and 
a  drawing  of  mine  taken  from  one  of  the  cartoons 
of  that  divine  artist,  was  what  gave  rise  to  this 
discourse. 

This  cartoon  was  the  first  in  which  Michael 
Angelo  displayed  his  extraordinary  abilities,  as 
he  made  this  and  another  which  were  to  adorn 
the  hall  where  the  senators  assembled,  in  emula- 
tion of  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  they  represented  the 
taking  of  Pisa  by  the  Florentines.  The  admira- 
ble Leonardo  had  chosen  for  his  subject  a  battle 
fought  by  cavalry,  with  the  taking  of  certain 
•  standards,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  with  a 
force  of  genius  that  cannot  be  surpassed  by  con- 
ception. Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti  in  his  car- 
toon exhibited  a  considerable  body  of  foot,  who 
were  bathing  in  summer  time  in  the  river  Arno  ; 
at  this  very  instant  he  represents  an  alarm  of  bat- 
tle, and  all  the   naked   soldiers   running  to  arms, 
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with  gestures  so  admirably  expressive,  that  n« 
ancient  or  modern  performance  was  ever  known 
attain  to  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection  :  and  as  I 
have  already  observed,  that  of  the  great  Leonar- 
do was  also  a  work  of  extraordinary  beauty. 
These  two  cartoons  stood,  one  of  them  in  the  pa- 
lace of  Medici,  the  other  in  the  pope's  hall  :  so 
long  as  they  remained  there,  they  were  the  school 
of  the  world  ;  and  though  the  divine  Michael 
Angelo  painted  the  great  chapel  of  pope  Julius, 
he  never  again  rose  to  that  pitch  of  excellence  ; 
his  genius  could  not  reach  the  force  of  those  first 
essays.  Let  us  now  return  to  Piero  Torrigiani  ; 
who  holding  the  above  mentioned  drawing  of 
mine  in  his  hand,  spoke  thus :  This  Buonarotti 
and  I  went,  when  we  were  children,  to  learn  to 
draw  in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites,  at  the  chap- 
el of  Masaccio  ;  and  it  was  afterwards  customa- 
ry with  Buonarotti  to  rally  all  those  who  were 
learning  to  draw  there.  One  day,  amongst  others, 
a  sarcasm  of  his  having  stung  re  to  the  quick,  I 
was  provoked  to  an  uncommon  degree,  and,  hav- 
ing doubled  my  fist,  I  gave  him  so  violent  a  blow 
upon  the  nose,  that  I  felt  the  bone  and  cartilage 
yield  under  my  hand  as  if  they  had  been  made  of 
paste,  and  the  mark  I  then  gave  him,  he  will  car- 
ry to  his  grave.  This  rodomontade  raised  in  me 
such  an  aversion  to  the  fellow,  because  I  had  seen 
the  works  of  the  divine  Michael  Angelo,  that, 
far  from  having  any  inclination  to  go  with  him  to 
England,  the  very  sight  of  him  gave  me  offence. 

Whilst  I  was  in  Florence  I  did  my  utmost  to 
learn  the  exquisite  manner  of  Michael  Angelo, 
and  never  once  lost  sight  of  it.  About  this  time 
I  contracted  an  intimate  acquaintance  a^d  friend- 
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ship  With  a  youth  of  my  own  age,  who,  like  me, 
was  learning  the  goldsmith's  business  ;  his  name 
was  Francesco,  son  to   Fra.  Filippo  an   excellent 
painter.     Our  intercourse  gave  rise  to  so  great  an 
affection  between  us,  that  we  were  never  asunder: 
his  house  was  full  of  the  admirable  performances 
of  his  father,  which  consisted  of  several  books  of 
drawings  by  his  own  hand,  representing  the  anti- 
quities  of  Rome :    I  took  high  dflight   in  these, 
and  our  acquaintance  lasted  abou':  two  years.     At 
this  time  I  produced  a  piece  of  basso-relievo  in 
silver,  about  as  big  as  the  hand  of  a  little  child  ; 
it  served  for  the   clasp  of  a  man's  belt,  clasps  of 
that  size  being  then  in  use.     Upon  it  was  carved 
a  groupe    of  foliages,  made  in  the   antique  taste, 
with  sever.ll   figures  of  youths,  and  other  beauti- 
ful grotesques.     This  piece  of  work  I  made  in  the 
shop  of  a  person  named  Francis  Salimljeni  ;  and, 
upon  its  coming  under  the  inspection  of  the  gold- 
smiths'  company,    I  acquired   the   reputation   of 
the  most  expert  young  man  in  the  trade.     At  this 
time  I  was  ulso  acqu.iinted  with  one  John  Baptist, 
Burnamed  Tasso,  who   was  a   carver  in  wood,  a 
youth  of  my  age  exactly,  and  who  bad  a  difference 
with  his  mother,  like  mine  with  my  father,  about 
learning   the   flute.     On   this   occasion,  I  said  to 
Tasso,  you  appear  to  me  likely  to  prove  a  man  of 
deeds,  and  not  of  words.      Tasso    made  answer, 
I  have  had  a  dispute   w.th  my   mother,  and,  if  I 
were  possessed  but  of  money  sufficient  to  bear  my 
charges  to  Rome,  I  would  never  trouble  my  head 
about  my  little  hole  of  a  shop.     To  this  I  replied, 
that  if  there  was  no  other  obstruction  to  our  jour- 
ney, I  had  money  enough  in  my  pocket  to  defray 
our  expenses.     Then  chatting  as  we  walked  along, 
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feefore  we  knew  whereabout  we  were,  we  came 
to  the  gate  of  St.  Pier  Gattolini  ;  when  I  said  to 
my  companion,  My  good  friend  Tasso,  it  is  the 
direction  of  God  that  we  should  insensibly  reach 
this  gate  :  since  I  have  got  so  far,  I  think  I  have 
performed  half  the  journey.  Matters  being  thus 
agreed,  we  said  to  each  other,  as  we  were  jogging 
on,  what  will  the  old  folks  at  home  say  this  even- 
ing? We  then  came  to  a  resolution,  not  to  think 
of  or  mention  them  any  more,  till  we  arrived  at 
Rome:  so  we  proceeded  in  silence  to  Sienna. 
As  soon  as  we  reached  that  city,  Tasso  said  that 
he  had  hurt  his  feet,  and  did  not  chuse  to  walk 
any  farther  ;  at  the  same  time  asking  me  to  lend 
him  money  to  return  home.  I  answered,  that  I 
should  have  none  left  to  bear  my  expenses  to 
Rome,  and  that  he  should  have  well  weighed  his 
project  before  he  left  Florence  :  adding,  that  if 
the  hurt  he  had  received,  prevented  his  accompa- 
nying me,  we  should  find  a  return-horse  for 
Rome,  and  then  he  would  have  no  excuse.  Thus, 
having  hired  a  horse,  as  I  saw  he  did  not  answer 
me,  I  bent  mv  course  towards  the  gate  that  led  to 
Rome.  Perceivmg  that  I  was  resolved,  he  came 
hopping  after  me,  the  best  he  could,  at  a  distance, 
grumbling  and  muttering  all  the  time.  When  I 
reached  the  gate,  I  was  touched  with  compassion 
for  my  companion,  and,  having  waited  his  com- 
ing, took  him  up  behind  me,  using  these  words, 
What  would  our  friends  say  of  us,  if,  after  hav- 
ing commenced  a  journey  to  Rome,  we  had  not 
courage  to  push  any  farther  than  Sienna  ?  My 
friend  Tasso  acknowledged  that  my  observation 
was  just  ;  and,  as  he  was  a  person  of  a  cheerful 
disposition,  he  began  to  laugh  and  sing,  and  in 
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this  merry  mood  we  pursued  out*  journey  tt> 
Rome.  I  wiis  then  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  my 
age.  As  soon  as  we  got  to  that  capital,  I  went  to 
work  with  a  master  whose  name  was  Firenzaola 
of  Lombardy,  an  excellent  artist  in  making  vases, 
and  other  thmgs  of  a  considerable  size.  Having 
shewn  him  part  of  the  model  which  1  had  made 
at  Florence  with  Salimbeni,  he  was  highly  pleased 
with  it,  and  spoke  thus  to  a  journeyman  of  hrs, 
named  Gianotto,  a  native  of  Florence,  that  had 
lived  with  him  several  years  ;  '^  this  is  one  of  the 
geniuses  of  Florence,  and  thou  art  one  of  its 
dunces."  As  I  knew  this  Gianotto,  I  had  a  mind 
to  have  some  chat  with  him.  Before  he  set  out 
for  Rome,  we  often  practised  drawing  in  the 
same  school,  and  had  been  for  several  years  inti- 
mate acquaintances.  He  was,  however,  so  much 
nettled  at  his  master's  speech,  that  he  affirmed  he 
was  not  acquainted  with  me,  nor  did  so  much  as 
know  my  person.  Provoked  at  his  behaving  in 
this  manner,  1  said  to  him  O  Gianotto  1  former- 
ly my  intimate  friend,  when  we  were  employed 
together  in  drawing,  and  when  we  eat  and  drank 
in  such  and  such  apartments  of  your  native  town  j 
I  do  not  desire  that  you  should  bear  testimony  of 
my  abilities  to  your  master,  for  I  hope,  by  my 
own  hands,  to  shew  what  I  am,  without  your  as- 
sistance. When  1  had  done  speaking,  Firenzuo- 
la,  who  was  a  man  of  spirit,  turned  to  Gianotto, 
and  said,  You  vile  scoundrel,  are  you  not  ashamed 
to  behave  in  such  a  manner,  to  one  that  was  for- 
merly your  intimate  acquaintance  ?  At  the  same 
time,  he  addressed  himself  to  me  thus:  Come  in, 
young  man,  and  do  all  you  said  you  would;  g^ve, 
with  your  own  bauds,  a  specimen  of  your  abili«^ 
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lies  :  so  saying,  he  set  me  upon  a  fine   piece  of 
work  in  silver,  which  was  intended  for  a  Cardi- 
nal.    This  was  a  small  chest,  in  imitation  of  that 
of  porphyry,  which  stands  before  the  door  of  the 
Rotunda.     That  which  I  made,  I  adorned  with 
so   many  figures,    that   my    master  went   about 
shewing  it  every  where,  and  making  it  his  boast, 
that  his  shop  had  produced  so  admirable  a  piece 
of  art.     It  was  about   half  a  cubit  in   circumfer- 
ence, and  made  in  such   a  manner   as  to   hold  a 
salt-cellar   at  table.     This  was  the   first  time    I 
earned  nvoney  at  Rome  ;  part  of  it  I  sent  to  the 
relief  of  my   good  father,  and   the   remainder  I 
kept  to  support  me,  whilst  I  studied  the   antiqui- 
ties of  that  city,  which  I  did,  till  my   money  be- 
gan to  fail,  and  then  I  was  obliged  to    return  to 
the  shop,  and  work  for  my  subsistence.     My  fel- 
low-traveller, Babtista  di  Tasso,  made  but  a  short 
stay  at  Rome,  and    returned  to  Florence.     For 
my  part,  I  took   new  jobs   in  hand,  and  when  I 
had  finished  them,  I  had  a   fancy  to  change    my 
master,  being  enticed  away  by  a  Milanese,  whose 
name    was  signor  Paolo  Arsago.     My  first  mas- 
ter, Fircnzuola,  had   thereupon  a  great  quarrel 
with  this  Arsago,  and  gave  him  some  abusive 
language  in  my   presence.     I  began   to    speak  in 
defence  of  my  new  master,  and  told  Firenzuola, 
that  I  was  born  free,  and  resolved  to  continue  so  ; 
that  he  had  no  cause  of  complaint,  either  against 
Arsago  or  me  ;  that  I  had  still  some  money  left 
to  receive  from  him,  and  that,  as  I  was  a  free  ar- 
tificer, I  would  go   wherever  I  thought  proper, 
not  being  conscious  of  injuring  any  body  there- 
by.    At   the   same  time   Arsago   made   a  great 
many  apologies^  affirming  that  he  had  never  pcF- 
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stiaded  me  to  leave  my  master,  and  that  I  should 
oblige  him  by  returning  to  Firenzuola.  I  replied, 
that  as  I  was  not  conscious  of  having  wronged 
my  master  in  any  respect,  and,  as  I  had  finished 
all  the  work  I  had  undertaken,  I  was  resolved  to 
be  at  my  own  disposal,  and  that  he  who  had  a 
mind  to  employ  me,  had  nobody  to  consult  but 
myself.  Firenzuola  made  answer,  I  will  no  lon- 
ger solicit  you,  or  give  myself  any  trouble  about 
you  5  and  I  desire  you  would  never  more  appear 
in  my  presence.  I  then  put  him  in  mind  ol  my 
money,  but  he  only  answered  by  scoff  and  deri- 
sion. 1  told  him,  that  if  I  used  my  tools  well, 
as  he  was  sensible  1  did  in  my  trade,  1  equally 
knew  how  to  use  my  sword  in  recovering  my 
right.  As  I  uttered  these  words,  there  came  up 
an  old  man,  named  Signor  Antonio,  of  St.  Ma- 
rino, one  of  the  best  goldsmiths  in  Rome,  and 
who  had  been  Firenzuola's  master;  hearing  what 
I  had  to  say  for  myself,  he  immediately  took  my 
part,  and  desired  Firenzuola  to  pay  me.  The 
dispute  was  very  warm,  for  Firenzuola  was  still 
a  better  swordsman  than  a  jeweller  ;  but  justice 
and  reason,  which  are  not  easily  baffled,  had  such 
force,  and  1  exerted  m}  self  to  such  purpose,  that 
my  demand  was  satisfied.  Some  time  after,  Fi- 
renzuola  and  I  were  reconciled,  and  I  stood  god- 
father to  a  child  of  his  at  his  own  request.  Con- 
tinuing to  work  with  my  new  master,  Paolo  Ar- 
sago,  I  earned  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  con- 
stantly sent  the  best  part  of  my  gains  to  my  fa- 
ther. 

After  two  years  were  expired,  I,  at  the  request 
of  my  good  father,  returned  to  Florence,  and 
began  to  work  again,  under  Francis  Salimbeni, 
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with  whom  I  gained  a  genteel  subsistence,  taking 
great  pains  to  beconie  perfect  in  my  p!ofess;on. 
Having  renewed  my  acquaintance  with  Fra,  cis 
di  Filippo,  though  that  odious  flute  drew  m  into 
some  pleasurable  dissipation,  I  contrived  to  de- 
dicate some  hours,  both  of  the  night  and  the  day, 
to  my  studies.  About  this  time  i  made  a  silver 
clasp-girdle,  such  as  were  usually  worn  at  that 
time  bv  new-married  ladies  :  it  was  three  inches 
broad,  and  the  bottom  was  a  half  relievo,  with 
some  other  round  figures  below  it  ;  this  I  made 
for  a  person  of  the  name  of  Haphael  Rapaccini, 
And  though  I  was  very  ill  paid  for  my  trouble, 
the  work  did  me  so  much  honour,  that  the  repu- 
tation I  acquired  by  it  was  of  more  service  to  me, 
than  any  pecuniary  recompence.  Having  at  this 
time  worked  with  several  masters  in  Florence^ 
amongst  the  differeiit  goldsmiths  I  knew  in  that 
city,  I  met  with  some  persons  of  worth,  as  was 
Marcone,  my  first  master  ;  whilst  others,  who 
had  the  character  of  honest  men,  did  me  the 
greatest  injustice.  When  I  perceived  this,  I 
shook  off  my  connexions  with  them,  and  looked 
upon  them  all  as  men  of  no  principle,  and  arrant 
thieves.  One  goldsmith,  amongst  others,  named 
John  Babtist  Sogliani,  was  so  complaisant  as  to 
lend  me  part  of  his  shop,  which  stood  at  the  side 
©f  the  new  market,  hard  by  Landi's  bank.  There 
I  did  many  little  joi;s,  earned  a  great  deal  of 
money,  and  was  very  well  able  to  assist  my  rela- 
tions. Envy  then  began  to  wrankle  in  the  hearts 
of  my  formerbad  masters,  whose  names  were  Sal- 
vadore  and  Michele  Guasconti.  They  had  three 
^rand  goldsmith's  shops,  in  which  much  business 
was  transacted.     Seeing  that  they  did  me  ill  offi- 
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ces  with  some  men  of  worth,  I  complained  of  it, 
and  said,  ihey  should    be    satisfied   with  having 
robbed  me,  as  they  had  done,  und^r  the  mask  of 
benevolence.     This  coming  to   their  ears,  they 
declared  loudly,  that  they  would  make  me  repent 
having  uttered  such  words  ;  but  I,  being  a  stran- 
ger to  fear,  little  regarded  their   menaces.      As  I 
happened  one  day  to  lean  against  the  shop  of  one 
of  these  men,  he   called  me   to  him,  and  in   the 
most  abusive  language,  bullied  and  threatened  me; 
upon  which  I  said,  that  if  they  had  done  their  du- 
ty with   respect  to  me,  I  should  have  spoken  of 
them  as  persons  of  fair  character  ;  but  as  they  had 
behaved  in  a  different  manner,  they  shoidd  com- 
plain of  themselves   only.     Whilst  I  spoke  thus, 
one  Gherardo  Guasconti,  a  cousin  of  theirs,  who 
was,  in  all  probabiiity,  set  on  bv  them,  took  the 
opportunity,  as  a  beast  loaded   with   bricks  hap- 
pened to  pass    by,  to  push  it  so  violently  against 
me,  that  I  was  very  much  hurt ;  upon  which  I  in- 
stantly turned  about,  and  seeing  him  laugh,  gave 
him  so  violent  a  blow  on  the  temple,  that  he  fell 
down,  and  lay  upon  the  ground,  motionless  and 
insensible  :  then,  turning  to  his  cousins,  I  said  to 
them,  this  is  the  way  I  use  cowardly  rascals  like 
you.     And  as  they,  confiding  in   their  number, 
seemed  preparing  to  take   their  revenge,  I,  in  a 
violent   passion,    drew  a  little  knife,  and    vented 
my  anger  in  these  words  j  If  any  one  of  you  of- 
fers to  quit  the  shop,  let  another  run  for  a  confes- 
sor, as  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  a  physician. 
This  declaration  struck  such  terror  into  them  all, 
that  not  one  of  them  ventured  to  stir  to  the  assis- 
tance of  his  cousin. 

No  sooner  had  I  left  ihe  place,  but  both  the  fa- 
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thers  and  sons  ran  to  the  magistrates,  and  told 
them  that  I  had  violently  assaulted  them  "with 
arms,  in  so  audacious  a  manner,  that  the  like  had 
never  been  known  in  Florence.  The  miigistrates 
summoned  me,  and  I,  without  delay,  presented 
myself  before  them  :  here  1  met  m  ith  a  severe  re- 
primand, as  well  in  consequence  of  the  appear- 
ance of  my  adversaries,  which  was  much  superior 
to  mine,  as  because  they  had  taken  care  to  ]>re- 
possess  them  in  their  favour,  a  precaution  which 
I  through  inexperience,  and  trusting  to  the  gfiod- 
ness  ot  my  cause,  had  neglected.  1  told  them, 
that  as  I  had  received  such  provocation  from 
Gherardo,  and  had  only  given  him  a  slap  on  the 
face,  I  did  not  think  I  deserved  so  severe  a  re- 
buke. Prmzivalle  della  Stufa,  who  was  one  of 
the  court,  hardly  suffering  me  to  make  a  a  end  of 
the  words,  *'  slap  on  the  face,"  exclain  td,  You 
gave  him  a  violent  blow  with  your  fist,  :'nd  rot  a 
slap.  The  bell  having  rung,  and  we  being  all  d-s- 
missed,  Prinzivalle  spoke  thus  in  my  iavour  to 
the  rest  of  the  bench  ;  Do  you  see,  gendemen, 
the  simplicity  of  this  poor\ouih,  who  acknow- 
ledges himself  to  have  given  a  slap  on  the  face, 
thuiking  it  to  be  a  less  •  ft<  rce,  th«n  a  violent 
blow  ;  whereas  there  is  a  penalty  of  five  and  twen- 
ty crownt  for  giving  a  person  a  slap  on  the  face,  in 
the  New  Market ;  while  the  penalty  for  a  blow 
with  the  fist  is  little  or  nothing.  This  is  a  very- 
worthy  young  man,  who  supports  his  poor  rela- 
tions by  his  industry  ;  would  to  God  that  there 
were  many  like  him  in  our  town,  which  can  in- 
deed boast  but  a  very  small  number  of  virtuous 
citizens. 

There  were  in  the  court  some  rusty  old  stagers^ 
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who,  moved  by  the  importunities  and  misrepre- 
sentations of  my  adversaries,  because  they  were 
of  the  faction  of  Fra.  Girolamoni,  were  for  hav- 
ing me  sent  to  prison  and  condemned  in  the  coal 
measure;  but  the  good  Pnnzivalle  prevented  their 
malice  from  taking  effect,  by  getting  me  fined  on- 
ly in  four  little  rriCasures  of  meal,  which  were  to 
be  given  in  charity  to  the  monastery  of  the  Mu- 
rate.  This  same  judge,  having  called  me  into  his 
presence,  commanded  me  not  to  say  a  single  word, 
but  obey  the  orders  of  the  court,  upon  pain  of  in- 
curring their  displeasure.  J  hey  sent  us  then  to 
the  chancellor,  and  I  muttering  the  words,  *'slap," 
and  not  "  a  blow  on  the  face,"  the  magistrates 
burst  out  a-laughmg.  The  chancellor  command- 
ed us  all  to  give  security  to  each  other  for  our 
good  behaviour,  and  sentenced  me  only  to  pay 
the  four  measu»-es  of  meal.  I  thought  myself  ve- 
ry hardly  used,  and  having  sent  for  a  cousin  of 
mine,  whose  name  was  Signor  Annibde  Librodo* 
ro,  father  to  Signor  Librodoro,  a  surgeon  that  he 
might  be  bail  for  me,  he  refused  to  appear.  This 
incensed  me  to  the  highest  degree,  and  I  exrlaim- 
ed  loudly  at  his  behaviour,  as  he  had  great  obli- 
gations to  my  family.  Inflamed  by  this  treatment, 
and  being  naturally  of  a  very  passionate  temper,  I 
waited  till  the  court  was  broke  up,  and  the  magis- 
trates gone  to  dinner  ;  finding  mvself  then  alone, 
and  that  I  was  no  longer  observed  by  any  of  the 
officers  of  the  court,  I  left  the  place  in  a  violent 
fury,  and  went  in  all  haste  to  my  workshop,  where 
I  took  up  a  dagger,  and  ran  to  attack  my  ad- 
versaries, who  by  that  time  were  come  home.  I 
found  them  at  table,  and  young  Gherardo,  who 
had  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  quarrel,  imme- 
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diately  flew  at  me  :  I  thereupon  gave  bim  astab 
in  the  breast,  which  pierced  through  his  cloak  and 
doublet,  without  once  reaching  his  skin  or  doing 
him  any  sort  of  harm;  imagining,  however,  from 
the  rusding  of  his  cloaths,  upon  my  giving  the 
stab,  and  from  his  falhng  flat  upon  the  ground, 
through  fright  and  astonishment,  that  I  had  done 
him  some  great  hurt,  I  cried  out.  Traitor,  this  is 
the  day  that  I  shall  be  revenged  upon  you  all. 
The  father,  mother,  and  sisters,  thinking  that  the 
day  of  judgment  was  come,  fell  prostrate  upon 
their  knees,  and,  with  voices  full  of  terror  and 
consternation,  implored  my  protection.  Seeing 
then  that  none  of  my  adversaries  stood  upon  the 
defensive,  and  that  Gherardo  lay  stretched  out 
upon  the  ground  like  a  dead  corpse,  I  scorned  to 
meddle  with  them,  but  ran  down  stairs  like  a 
nudiiian.  When  I  got  into  the  street,  I  found 
the  rest  of  the  family,  who  were  above  a  dozen 
in  number,  ready  to  attack  me  ;  one  of  them  held 
a  ball  of  iron,  another  a  thick  iron  tube,  others  a 
hammer  taken  from  an  anvil,  and  others  again  had 
cudgels  in  their  hands.  Rushing  amongst  them 
like  a  mad  bull,  I  threw  down  four  or  five,  and  fell 
to  the  ground  along  with  them,  now  aiming  my 
dagger  at  one,  now  at  another.  Those  who  con- 
tinued standing,  exerted  themselves  to  the  ut- 
most, belabouring  me  with  their  hammers  and 
cudgels.  But  as  God  sometimes  mercifully  in- 
terposes upon  such  occasions,  it  so  happened,  that 
I  neither  received,  nor  did  any  harm.  I  lost  no- 
thing but  my  cap,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  my 
adversaries,  and  each  of  them  struck  it  with  his 
respective  weapon  ;  but,  upon  looking  about  for 
the  wounded  and  slain,  it  appeared  that  none  of 
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them  had  sustained  any  injury.  T'c\e  scuffle  be 
ing  ovei%  I  bent  my  course  towards  the  convent 
of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  and  accidentally  met  with 
a  friar  named  Alesso  Strozzi.  Tho'  I  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  good  father,  I  intreated  him 
to  save  my  life,  for  I  had  been  guilty  of  a  heinous 
crime.  "X'he  friar  desired  me  not  to  be  under  any 
apprehensions  ;  for  that  whatever  crimes  I  might 
have  committed,  I  should  be  in  perfect  security  in 
his  cell.  In  about  an  hour's  time,  the  magistrates 
having  met  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  published 
one  of  the  most  tremendous  edicts  that  ever  was 
heard  of,  threatening  the  severest  penalties  to  who- 
ever should  grant  me  an  asylum,  or  be  privy  to 
my  concealment,  without  any  distinction  of  place 
or  qualit}^  of  the  person  who  harboured  me. 

My  poor  afflicted  father  appearing  before  the 
judges,  fell  prostrate  upon  the  ground,  and  beg- 
ged them  to  fhew  compassion  to  his  young  but 
unfortunate  son.  Thereupon  one  of  those  incen- 
sed magistrates,  shaking  the  head  of  his  venera- 
ble hood,  stood  up,  and  thus  angrily  expressed 
himself:  Rise  directly,  and  quit  this  spot,  or,  to- 
morrow morning,  we  shall  banish  you  from  the 
town.  My  father,  in  answer  to  these  menaces, 
said  ;  You  will  act  as  God  permits  you,  and  no 
farther.  The  magistrate  replied,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  certain  than  that  God  had  thus  or- 
dered matters.  My  father  then  said  boldly  to 
him,  my  comfort  is,  that  you  are  a  stranger  to  the 
orders  of  Providence.  Having  thus  quitted  the 
court,  he  came  to  me  with  a  youth  about  my  age, 
whose  name  Was  Piero,  son  of  John  Landi  ;  (we 
were  much  dearer  to  each  other,  than  if  we  had 
been   brothers  :)   this  young  man  had  under  his 
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cloak  an  excellent  sword,  and  a  coat  of  mail.  My 
father  having  acquainted  me  with  the  situation  of 
affairs,  and  what  the  magistrates  had  said,  embra- 
ced me  most  tenderly,  and  g^ve  me  his  blessing, 
saying,  May  the  protection  of  God  be  with  you. 
Then  presenting  me  with  the  sword  and  the  coat 
of  mail,  he,  with  his  own  hands,  helped  to  accou- 
tre me,  concluding  with  these  words  :  My  worthy 
son,  with  these  arms  you  must  either  live  or  die. 
Piero  Landi,  who  was  present,  wept  without  ceas- 
ing, and  brought  me  ten  crowns  of  gold.  I  desi- 
red him  to  pull  off  some  little  hnirs  from  my 
cheeks,  which  were  the  first  down  that  overspread 
them.  Father  Alesso  dressed  me  in  the  hubit  of 
a  friar,  and  gave  me  a  lay  brother  for  a  compa- 
nion. I  came  out  of  the  convent  by  the  Al  Prato 
gate,  and  walked  by  the  side  of  the  tovvn  walls,  as 
far  as  the  great  square,  ascending  the  steep  of 
Montui,  where  I  found,  in  one  of  the  nighest  hou- 
ses, a  person  of  the  name  of  Grassuccio,  who  was 
i  brother,  by  the  same  father  and  mother,  to  Bene- 
dict of  Monte  Varchi.  After  I  had  laid  aside  my 
friar's  disguise;  and  resumed  my  former  appear- 
ance, we  mounted  two  horses,  which  there  stood 
ready  for  us,  and  galloped  away  in  the  night  to 
Sienna.  Grassuccio,  upon  his  return  to  Flor- 
ence, waited  on  my  father,  and  acquainted  him 
with  the  news  of  my  having  reached  a  place  of 
safety.  My  father,  highly  rejoiced  at  these  ti- 
dings, was  impatient  to  see  the  magistrate,  who, 
the  day  before,  had  rebuked  him  with  such  seve- 
rity. As  soon  as  he  came  into  his  presence,  he 
said  to  him,  You  see  at  last  Antonio,  it  was  God^ 
not  you,  that  knew  what  was  to  befal  my  son.  To 
which  the  other  answered,  I  wish  I  could  see  him 
Vol.  I.  D 
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once  more  before  this  court.  My  father  replied, 
I  return  thanks  to  God,  that  he  has  rescued  him 
out  of  your  hands.  During  this  time  1  was  w^iit- 
ing  at  Sienna  for  the  Roman  Procaccio,  with 
which  I  travelled  on  the  rest  of  my  journey  ;  and, 
when  we  had  passed  la  Paglia,  we  met  with  the 
courier,  who  brought  intelligence  of  the  election 
of  pope  Clement  VI L 
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CHAPTER  IV, 


The  author  meets  'with  extraordinary  success  at 
Rome^  be  is  greatly  encouraged  by  a  noble  pa- 
ironessi  Signora  Porzia  Cbtgi — Particular  ac- 
count of  that  lady — Rivalsbip  between  bim  and 
Lucagnolo  da  Jesi-^He  plays  at  a  concert  be- 
fore Clement  VII*  who  is  highly  pleased  with 
bis  performance^  and  takes  bim  into  bis  service 
in  the  dsuble  capacity  of  goldsmith  and  musi- 
cian— He  is  employed  by  the  bishop  of  Salaman- 
ca at  the  recommendation  of  a  scholar  of  Raphael 
of  Urbino — Whimsical  adventures  betvjeen  bim 
(ind  the  bishop. 

UPON  vay  arrival  at  Rome,  I  began  to  work 
at  Signor  Santi's  the  goldsmith  ;  for,  though  that 
artist  was  dead,  his  son  continued  to  carry  on  bu- 
siness. The  latter  did  not  work  himself,  but  con- 
ducted matters  by  means  of  a  young  man,  whose 
name  was  Lucagnolo  da  Jesi.  This  was  a  coun- 
try lad,  who  had  lived  with  Signor  Santi  from  his 
childhood  ;  he  was  low  in  stature,  but  very  well 
shaped.  This  youth  was  cleverer  than  any  jour- 
neyman I  had  ever  seen  before,  at  making  beau- 
tiful vases,  basons,  and  other  things  of  the  same 
kind.  Having  engaged  to  work  in  this  shop,  I 
began  to  make  some  candlesticks  for  the  bishop  of 
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Salamanca,  a  Spaniard  :  these  were  ^^^l•ought  with 
AS  much  art  as  it  was  possible  to  bestow  upon  a 
work  of  that  nature.  A  pupil  of  Raphael  of  Ur- 
bino,  one  John  Francis,  siirnamed  the  Factor, 
who  was  an  excellent  painter,  and  intimate  with 
the  bishop,  found  means  to  introduce  me  into  his 
favour,  irisoniuch  that  he  frequenth  employed  me, 
and  I  gciined  con&idera!)ly  by  mv  business.  About 
this  same  period,  I  sometim.es  went  to  draw  at 
the  chapel  of  JMichael  Angelo,  and  sometimes  at 
the  house  of  Agostino  Chigi  of  Sienna,  in  which 
were  several  admirable  paintings,  by  that  great 
master,  Raphael  of  Urbino  ;  this  was  only  upon 
holidays,  because  Signor  Gismondo,  brother  to 
the  said  Signor  Agostino,  was  come  to  live  there  ; 
the  family,  however,  were  greatly  pleased,  when 
they  saw  such  young  men  as  me  frequent  their 
house,  as  a  school  of  painting.  The  wife  of  the 
said  Signor  Gismondo,  a  most  genteel  and  beauti- 
ful lady,  having  often  seen  me  thus  employed  un^ 
der  her  roof,  one  day  came  to  examine  my  draw- 
ings, and  asked  me  whether  I  was  a  painter  or  a 
statuary  :  I  told  the  lady  that  I  was  a  goldsmith. 
She  replied,  that  I  designed  too  well  for  one  of 
that  trade  *,  and  having  ordered  her  waiting-maid 
to  bring  her  a  set  of  very  fine  diamonds  in  the 
form  of  a  flower-de-luce,  mounted  in  gold,  she 
desired  me  to  tell  their  value.  I  thereupon  esti- 
mated them  at  eight  hundred  crowns.  The  lady 
declared  that  I  had  judged  very  right.  She  then 
asked,  whether  I  would  undertake  to  set  them 
properlv?  I  answered,  that  I  would  do  it  most 
willinglv.  1  began  the  design  in  her  presence, 
for  I  took  pleasure  to  converse  with  so  fair  and 
agreeable  a  lady.  When  I  had  finished  my  design, 
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another  beautirful  lady,  who  had  all  this  while  been 
above  stairs,  entered  the  room,  and  asked  Portia, 
(which  was  the  first  lady's  name)  what  she  was 
about  ?  To  which  the  latter  answered,  smiling,  I 
divert  myself  with  admiring  the  drawings  of  this 
ingenious  young  man,  who  is  an  excellent  hand. 
Though  I   had  acquired  some  assurance,  I  had 
with  it  a  mixture  of  bashful ness  ;  so  I  coloured, 
and  said,  Let  me  be  what  I  will,  madam,  I  shall 
always  be  ready  to  serve  you.     The  lady  redden- 
ing a  little  herself,  replied,  you  are  an  able  artist, 
and  I  have  a  mind  to  employ  you.     She  then  bid 
me  take  the  diamonds  home  with  me,  and,  pulling 
out  her  purse,  gave  me  twenty  gold  crowns,  say- 
ing, set  these  diamonds  according  to  the  design 
which  you  have  drawn,  and  preserve  me  the  old 
gold  in  which  they  are  mounted.  The  other  lady 
said  thereupon,  if  I  was  the  young  man,  I  would 
go  off  with  what  I  had  got.     Signora  Portia  sub- 
joined, that  virtues  are  seldom  coupled  with  vices, 
and  by  behaving  in  that  manner,  I  should  belie 
my  honest  countenance.     Then,  taking  the  other 
lady  by  the  hand,  she  turned  about,  and  said  to 
me,  with  a  smile  of  condescension,  farewel,  Ben- 
venuto.  I  stayed  some  time  after  I  had  drawn  the 
design,  copying  a  figure  of  Jove,  the  work  of  Ra- 
phael of  Urbino.     As  soon  as  I  had  finished  it,  I 
went  away,  and  set  about  making  a  little  model 
of  wax,  to  shew  in  what  manner  the  work  was  af- 
terwards to  be  executed.     This  I  carried  to  Sig- 
nora Portia,   at  a  time  that  the  other  lady,  whom 
I  have  spoken  of  above,  was  with  hsr;  both  of 
them  were  so  highly  pleased  with  my  specimen, 
that,  somewhat  emboldened  by  their  compliments, 
I  promised  them  that  the  execution  of  the  work 
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itself  should  be  far  superior  to  the  model.  I 
thereupon  began  the  work,  and  in  twelve  days  set 
the  jewels  in  the  form  of  a  flower-de-luce,  as  I 
said  above,  adorning  it  with  various  figures  of  cu- 
pids,  all  sorts  of  animals,  and  the  finest  enamel  ; 
so  that  the  diamonds,  ol  which  the  flower-de-luce 
was  composed,  appeared  with  redoubled  lustre. 

Whilst  I  was  busy  with  this  piece  ol  work,  Sig- 
ner Lucagnolo  seemed  highly  oftended,  and  told 
me  several  times  over,  that  it  would  be  more  for 
my  interest,  as  well  as  reputation,  to  help  him  in 
working  at  pieces  of  plate.  I  made  answer,  that 
I  had  not  such  jobs  to  do  every  day,  and  that  there 
was  not  less,  but  more  reputation  to  be  acqui''ed 
by  them  than  by  large  silver  vases  ;  and  that  they 
were  at  the  same  time  much  more  lucrative.  Up- 
on my  telling  Lucagnolo  that  ihey  were  more  lu- 
crative, he  laughed  at  me,  and  said,  You'll  see 
that,  Benvenuto,  for  by  the  time  that  you  have 
completed  your  job,  I  shall  contrive  to  finish  this 
piece  of  plate,  which  I  began  precisely  at  the  time 
when  you  undertook  the  setting  of  the  jewels  *,  and 
experience  will  convince  you  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  profit  accruing  to  me  from  m}'  piece  of 
plate,  and  to  you  from  your  trinkt^ts,  I  answered, 
that  I  would  V  ith  pleasure  make  such  a  trial  of 
skill  with  so  consummate  an  artist,  that  it  might 
appear  which  of  us  was  mistaken,  when  both  our 
performances  were  finished.  Thus,  with  counte- 
nances that  betokened  some  displeasure,  we  both 
fell  hard  to  work,  eager  to  finish  our  several  uii- 
dertakings;  and  we  exerted  ourselves  so  much  to 
the  purpose,  that  in  about  ten  days  time,  we  had 
both  of  us,  with  great  elegance  and  art,  completed 
our  respective  tasks.     That  of  Lucagnolo  was  a 
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large  silver  vase^  wKich  was  to  be  placed  near  the 
table  of  Pope  Clement,  and  to  receive  bones  and 
the  rinds  of  vaiious  fruits,  whilst  that  pontiff  was 
at  his  meals,  a  work  rather  calculated  for  shew  and 
ostentation,  than  of  real  use.  This  piece  of  plate 
was  adorned  with  two  beautiful  handles,  as  like- 
wise with  many  figures  of  different  sizes,  and 
several  fine  foliages  of  such  beauty  and  ingenious 
contrivance,  that  nothing  could  possibly  surpass 
them.  Upon  seeing  this  performance,  I  told  Lu- 
cagnolo,  that  it  was  the  finest  piece  of  plate  I  had 
ever  beheld.  Lucagnolo,  thinking  he  had  as  good 
as  convinced  me  of  his  having  gained  his  point, 
made  answer,  Your  work  appears  to  me  equally 
admirable,  but  we  shall  soon  see  the  difference 
between  them.  He  then  carried  his  piece  of  plate 
to  the  Pope,  and  was  punctually  paid  the  ordinary 
price.  In  the  mean  time  I  took  my  work  to  Sig- 
nora  Porzia,  who  expressed  great  surprize  at  my 
finishing  it  so  expeditiously,  and  told  me  that  I 
had  more  than  performed  my  promise.  She  then 
desired  me  to  ask  whatever  1  thought  proper,  in 
return  for  my  labour,  declaring  that  she  judged 
my  deserts  to  be  so  great,  that,  were  she  to  make 
me  lord  of  a  castle,  she  should  hardly  think  she 
had  rewarded  me  in  proportion  to  my  merit ;  but 
that  surpassed  her  abilities.  I  answered,  that  the 
greatest  recompence  v/hich  could  crown  my  en- 
deavours, was  the  satisfaction  of  having  pleased  so 
excellent  a  lady.  This  I  said  in  a  pleasant  way, 
and  having  made  my  bow,  I  took  my  leave,  de- 
claring that  I  desired  no  other  payment.  There- 
upon Signora  Porzia,  turning  about  to  the  other 
lady,  said,  See  how  he  answers  the  good  opinion 
we  had  conceived  of  him  ;  and  they  both  express- 
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ed  equal  surprize.  Signora  Porzia  .then  said  to 
me,  My  good  friend,  Benvenuto,  dont  you  re- 
member the  old  proverb,  when  the  poor  gives  to 
the  rich,  the  devil  laughs  ?  I  replied,  that  since 
he  had  met  with  so  many  disappointments,  I  had 
a  mind  he  should  laugh  for  once  :  but  as  I  was  go- 
ing away,  she  said  she  did  not  intend  to  humour 
him  so  much.  Upon  my  return  to  the  shop,  Lu- 
cagnola,  who  had  the  money  he  got  from  the  Pope 
wrapped  up  in  a  paper,  said  to  me,  Do  but  com- 
pare the  recompence  that  I  have  received  for  my 
piece  of  plate,  with  that  which  you  have  had  for 
your  jewels.  I  answered,  that  we  might  let  the 
matter  rest  for  that  time,  but  I  hoped  the  day  fol- 
lowing to  make  it  appear,  that  as  my  work  was  in 
its  kind  as  exquisite  as  his,  I  should  be  rewarded 
with  equal  munificence.  The  next  day,  Signora 
Porzia  having  sent  her  steward  to  the  shop,  he 
called  me  out,  and  put  into  my  hands  a  paper  bag 
of  money,  which  he  brought  from  that  lady  j  tell- 
ing me,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  not  his  mis- 
tress's intention  that  the  devil  should  laugh  at  my 
expense;  and  that  the  money  she  had  sent  me 
was  not  a  reward  adequate  to  my  merit ;  with  se- 
veral other  compliments  worthy  of  such  a  lady. 
Lucagnola,  who  thought  it  an  age  until  he  had 
compared  his  money  to  mine,  that  instant  rushed 
into  the  shop,  and  in  the  presence  of  twelve  work- 
men, and  other  neighbours,  who  were  come  -o 
see  how  the  contest  would  end,  took  his  paper, 
laughing  with  an  air  of  triumph  ;  then  having 
made  three  or  four  efforts,  at  last  poured  out 
the  cash,  which  rattled  loudly  upon  the  counter; 
It  amounted  to  the  sum  of  five  and  twenty  crowns 
in  silver.     I,  who  was  quite  stunned,  and  discon- 
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Gerted  with  his  noise,  and  with  the  laughter  and 
scoffs  of  the  standers-by,  having  just  taken  a  peep 
into  my  paper,  and  seeing  it  was  lilltd  with  gold, 
without  discovering  any  emotion,  or  making  the 
least  bustle,  held  my  paper  bag  up  in  the  air,  as 
I  stood  on  one  side  of  the  counter,  and  emptied 
it  as  a  miller  does  a  sack  :  my  money  was  double 
the  sum  of  his,  so  that  all  the  spectators,  who  be- 
fore had  their  eyes  fixed  upon  me  with  a  scornful 
air,  suddenly  turned  about  to  him^  and  said  Lu- 
cagnolo,  Benvenuto's  money,  being  all  gold,  and 
twice  as  much  as  yours,  makes  the  grandest  ap- 
pearance of  the  two.  Such  an  effect  had  envy, 
and  the  scorn  shewn  by  all  present  upon  Lucagno- 
lo,  that  I  thought  he  would  have  dropped  down 
dead  ;  and  though  he  WdS  to  receive  a  third  part 
of  the  money,  as  I  was  only  a  journeyman,  and 
he  my  master,  envv  had  more  power  over  him 
than  avarice.  Equally  provoked  on  my  part,  I 
said,  that  every  man  might  })oast  as  he  thought 
proper,  for  I  found  that  he  began  lo  curse  his  art, 
and  those  from  whom  he  had  learned  it^  declaring 
that  for  the  future  he  would  never  undertake  works 
of  importance  in  the  business,  but  give  his  atten- 
tion entirely  to  making  such  gew  gjws,  as  they 
proved  so  lucrative.  I  then  told  him  that  1  would 
venture  to  prophecy,  that  I  should  succeed  in  his 
branch  of  business,  but  that  he  would  never  be 
successful  in  my  trifles,  as  he  called  them. 

Thus  I  went  off  in  a  passion,  telling  him,  I 
would  soon  make  it  appear,  that  I  was  no  false 
prophet.  Those  who  were  present,  all  declared 
him  to  be  in  the  wrong,  looking  upon  him  as  a 
mean  fellow,  which  he  was  in  fact,  and  upon  me 
as  a  man  of  spirit,  as  I  had  shewn  myself.     Th$ 
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next  (lay  I  went  to  return  Signor  Porzia  thanks, 
and  told  her,  that  her  ladyship  had  done  .he  re- 
veise  of  what  she  said  she  would,  that  I  proposed 
to  make  the  devil  laugh,  and  that  she  had  again 
made  him  renounce  God.  We  were  both  merry 
upon  the  occasion,  and  she  gave  me  other  lucra- 
tive con..missions. 

About  this  time  I  contrived,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  pupil  of  Raphael  of  Urbino,  to  be  employed 
by  the  bishop  of  S.lamanca^  in  making  one  of 
those  silver  vases,  for  holdmg  water,  which  are 
used  in  cupboards,  and  generally  laid  upon  them 
by  way  of  ornament.  The  bishop  being  desi- 
rous of  having  two  ot  equal  size,  employed  Lu- 
cagnolo  to  make  one,  and  the  other  was  to  be 
done  by  me  ;  but  with  regard  to  fashion,  John 
Francis,  the  painter  gave  us  a  design,  to  which 
we  were  to  conform,  I,  with  great  alacrity,  set 
about  this  piece  of  plate  ;  and  a  Milanese,  whose 
name  was  Signor  Giovanni  Pietro  della  Tacca, 
lent  me  part  of  his  shop  to  follow  my  business. 
Having  begun  my  work,  I  laid  by  what  money  I 
wanted  for  my  own  private  use,  and  the  remain- 
der I  sent  to  the  relief  of  my  poor  father.  A^ 
the  very  time  the  money  was  paid  him  in  Flo- 
rence, he  happened  to  meet  with  one  of  those  ri- 
gid magistrates,  who  had  menaced  and  used  him 
so  roughly,  in  consequence  of  my  unfortunate 
scuffle.  As  this  fiery  magistrate  had  the  misfor- 
tune of  having  very  bad  sons,  my  father  took  an 
opportunity  to  say  to  him,  Untoward  accidents 
may  happen  to  any  body,  especially  to  men  of 
choleric  tempers,  when  they  know  themselves  tg 
be  injured,  as  was  the  case  with  my  son,  when  he 
quarrelled  with  those  jewellers.     But  it  is  evident 
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from  the  general  tenor  of  his  life,  that  I  knew 
how  to  give  him  a  virtuous  education.  Would  to 
God  your  sons  would  turn  out  as  good  with  res- 
pect to  you,  as  mine  are  to  me  ;  and  that  I  wish 
for  your  sake  :  for  as  God  enabled  me  to  give  him 
a  virtuous  education,  where  my  abilities  ceased 
to  have  any  power,  he  interposed  himself,  and 
found  means  to  rescue  him  out  of  your  violent 
hands.  After  he  had  left  the  magistrate,  he 
wrote  me  an  account  of  the  whole  affair,  request- 
ing me  to  play  sometimes  upon  the  flute,  that  I 
might  not  lose  that  admirable  art,  which  he  had 
taken  so  much  pains  to  teach  me.  I  had  now  a 
strong  desire  to  oblige  him  in  this  respect,  before 
he  died  j  for  God  often  grants  us  those  blessings 
which  we  pray  for  with  faithful  hearts. 

Whilst  I  was  going  on  with  the  bishop  of  Sala- 
manca's plate,  I  had  no  assistance  but  that  of  a  lit- 
tle boy,  whom,  at  the  earnest  request  of  his  re- 
lations, I  had,  half  against  my  will,  taken  as  an 
apprentice.  This  boy,  then  about  fourteen,  and 
named  Paulino,  was  son  to  a  citizen  of  Rome, 
who  lived  upon  his  fortune.  Paulino  was  one  of 
the  best  bred,  sweetest  tempered,  and  prettiest 
boys,  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life  ;  and,  on  account 
of  his  good  qualities,  his  extraordinary  beauty, 
and  the  great  love  he  bore  me,  I  conceived  the 
strongest  affection  for  him  that  can  inspire  the  hu- 
man breast. 

One  of  the  effects  of  this  great  fondness  was, 
that  in  order  to  diffuse  a  ray  of  cheerfulness  over 
his  features,  which  had  naturally  a  serious  melan- 
choly cast,  I  from  time  to  time  took  in  hand  my 
flute  ;  he  used  thea  to  smile  in  so  graceful  and  af- 
fecting a  maaaert  that  I  am  nott  he  least  surpriz- 
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ed  at  the  fables  which  the  Greeks  have  written 
concerning  their  deities  ;  had  my  apprentice  hved 
in  thatage,^e  would  in  all  probability,  have  turn- 
ed the  heads  of  some  of  the  poets  of  antiquity. 
Paulino  had  a  sister,  named  Faustina,  of  so  ex- 
quisite a  form,  that  she  might  justly  be  compared 
to  the  renowned  Faustino,  whose  charms  are  so 
much  vaunted  bv  historians  ;  and  he  sometimes 
carried  me  with  him  to  his  father's,  so  far  as  I 
could  judge  from  observation,  that  worthv  man 
seemed  desirous  that  I  should  be  his  son-in-law. 
This  made  me  set  a  much  higher  value  upon  mu- 
sic than  1  had  done  before.  It  happened  about 
this  time,  that  John  Jacobo,  a  mu-ician  of  Cese- 
na,  who  belonged  to  the  Pope's  houshold,  and  was 
an  excellent  performer,  sent  Lorenzo  Trombone 
of  Luca,  a  person  who  is  novr  in  the  service  of 
our  duke,  to  propose  to  me  to  assist  them  at  the 
.Pope's  Ferragosto,*  in  playing  certain  spiritual 
pieces  upon  the  flute,  as  he  had  selected  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  compositions  for  the  occasion. 
Though  I  had  an  earnest  desire  to  finish  the  hntf 
piece  of  plate  that  I  had  begun,  yet,  as  music 
has  a  secret  charm  in  it,  ana  as  I  was  in  some 
measure  desirous  of  gratifying  my  aged  father, 
I  agreed  to  make  one  at  their  concert;  so  that, 
eight  days  before  the  Farragosto,  we  every  two 
hours  had  a  rehearsal.  Upon  the  first  of  August 
we  repaired  to  Belvidere,  and  whilst  Pope  Cle- 
ment was  at  dinner,  we  pla\  ed  those  fine  compo- 
sitions, which  we  had  so  long  practised,  inso- 
much, that  his  holiness  declared,  he  had  never 
been  delighted  with  more  excellent  harmony. 
Then  sending  for   John  Jacobo,  he  enquired  of 

•  A  feast  at  Ronje. 
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him  how  he  had  procured  so  great  a  master  af  the 
flute,  and  ordered  him  to  giv^e  a  full  and  circum- 
stantial account  of  my  person.  Upon  John  Jaco- 
bo's  mentioning  my  name,  the  Pope  said,  Is  this 
the  son  of  John  Cellini  ?  Being  fully  informed  -of 
my  character,  he  added,  that,  He  had  a  miwd  to 
take  me  into  his  service,  and  make  me  one  of  his 
band  of  music.  Jacobo  answered.  Your  holiness 
will  do  great  things  indeed,  if  you  get  hiiv^  into 
your  service  ;  for  his  business  is  that  of  a  gold- 
smith and  jeweller,  in  which  he  is  a  complete 
master,  and,  by  working  at  it  constantly,  he  makes 
a  great  deal  more  money  than  he  coald  ever  ac- 
quire by  music.  The  Pope  replied,  I  am  there- 
fore the  more  desirous  of  having  him  in  my  ser- 
vice, since  he  is  possessed  of  a  qualification  more 
than  I  expected  :  let  him  have  the  same  salary 
with  the  rest  of  you,  and  tell  him  from  me,  that 
I  desire  he  would  become  one  of  my  band,  and 
I  will  find  him  constant  employment  iu  his  other 
business.  His  holiness  thereupon  gave  him  a 
handkerchief,  whicli  contained  a  hundred  gold 
crowns,  desiring  him  to  divide  them  amongst  \he 
band,  and  let  me  h  ve  my  share.  John  Jacobo, 
having  quitted  the  Pope,  came  to  us  and  repeat- 
ed word  for  word  ;  II  that  his  holin-.  ss  had  said. 
Having  then  divided  the  money  amrngst  eight 
musicians,  and  given  me  what  fell  to  my  hare,  he 
added,  I  have  orders  to  set  you  down  as  one  of 
our  band.  To  this  I  made  answer,  Give  me  a 
day  to  consider  of  it,  and  to  morrow  [  wiT  let^'oa 
know  my  determinat;on.  When  I  had  left  'hem, 
I  deliberated  within  myself,  whether  1  shoulfl  ac- 
cept the  offer;  -.s  it  was  lik*-ly  to  prejudice  me  so 
much  in  my  business.  The  night  following  my 
Vol.  I.  E 
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father  appeared  to  me  in  a  dream,  and  intreated 
me,  With  tears  of  affection,  that  I  would,  for  his 
fiake,  accept  of  the  place  of  musician  to  the  Pope: 
to  whom  I,  as  I  thought,  made  answer,  that  it 
was  my  firm  resolution  not  to  do  it  upon  any  ac- 
count. He  then  appeared  to  me  to  assume  a  form 
so  horribJe,  that  I  was  shocked  to  behold  him,  and 
he  said.  If  you  act  otherwise,  you  will  have  your 
father's  curse  ;  but  if  you  conform  to  my  desire, 
I  will  bless  you  for  ever.  No  sooner  was  I  awake, 
but  I  ran  in  a  fright  to  get  my  name  entered 
amongst  the  Pope''s  musicians,  I  then  wrote  to 
my  aged  father,  that  I  had  done  as  he  desired  : 
who,  upon  receiving  the  intelligence,  was  through 
excess  of  joy,  attacked  by  a  disorder,  which 
brought  him  almost  to  death's  door.  Immediate- 
ly upon  his  recovery  he  wrote  me  word,  that  he 
had  just  had  the  same  dream  as  mine  :  I  therefore 
concluded  that  I  had  given  my  father  full  satis- 
faction, and  that  all  things  would  succeed  to  my 
wishes.  I  then  exerted  myself  to  the  utmost,  to 
finish  the  piece  of  plate  which  i  had  begun,  for 
the  bishop  of  Salamanca. 

This  prelate  was  an  extraordinary  person,  and 
exceeding  rich,  but  very  hard  to  be  pleased.  He 
sent  every  day  to  enquire  how  I  went  on  ;  and  as 
the  messenger  happened  once  not  to  find  me  at 
work,  his  master  came  in  a  great  passion,  and  said 
he  would  take  the  job  out  of  my  hands,  and  give 
it  to  another  to  finish.  This  was  occasioned  by 
my  attaching  myself  to  that  odious  flute  ;  I  there- 
fore continued  the  work  day  and  night,  with  the 
most  assiduous  application,  till  I  had  forwarded  it 
to  such  a  degree,  that  1  thought  I  might  venture 
tQ  shew  it  to  the  bishop  i  but,  upon  seeing  what  I 
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had  done,  he  grew  so  impatient  to  have  the  piece 
compleated,  that  I  heartily  repented  having  ever 
shewn  it  to  him.  In  about  three  months  I  finish- 
ed this  grand  piece  of  plate,  which  I  adorned  with 
a  variety  of  beautiful  animals,  foliages,  and 
figures,  pleasing  to  the  eye  beyond  imagination.  I 
then  sent  my  apprentice  Paulino  to  shew  it  to  the 
ingenious  Lucagnolo  :  Paulino  delivered  his  mes- 
sage in  the  most  graceful  manner,  in  these  terms  ;. 
Signor  Lucagnolo,  my  master  Beuvenuto  has,  in 
pursuance  of  his  promise,  sent  me  to  shew  you  a 
piece  of  work,  which  he  has  made  in  imitation  of 
your  performances,  and  he  expects  in  return  to 
see  some  of  your  little  nick-nacks.  These  words 
being  uttered,  Lucagnolo  took  the  piece  of  plate 
into  his  hands,  and  having  examined  it  sufficient- 
ly, said  to  Paulino,  My  pretty  youth,  tell  thy  mas- 
ter that  he  is  an  excellent  artist,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  I  desire  more  than  his  friendship.  The  lad 
joyfully  delivered  his  message.  The  plate  was 
then  carried  to  the  bishop,  who  wanted  to  have  a 
price  set  upon  it.  Just  at  this  juncture,  Lucag- 
nolo entered  the  room,  who  spoke  of  my  work  so 
honourably,  and  praised  it  to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  even  surpassed  my  own  good  opinion  of  it. 
The  bishop  having  taken  the  plate  into  his  hand, 
said,  like  a  true  Spaniard,  By  G — d  I  will  be  as^ 
slow  in  paving  him,  as  he  v/as  tedious  in  finish- 
ing the  work.  When  I  heard  this,  I  was  highly 
mortified,  and  cursed  the  Spaniard,  as  well  as  all 
who  were  friends  to  Spain. 

Amongst  other  beautiful  ornaments  there  was  a 
handle  to  this  silver  vase  of  the  most  exquisite 
workmanship,  which,  by  means  of  a  kind  of  spring, 
stood  exactly  upon  the  mouth  of  it.     The  bishop 
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one  day  through  vanity  shewing  this  piece  of 
plate  to  some  Spanish  gentlemen  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, it  came  to  pass,  that  one  of  them  meddling 
indiscreetly  with  the  handle,  the  spring,  unable 
to  bear  his  rough  touch,  suddenly  broke,  and  this 
happened  after  his  lordship  had  left  the  room.  The 
gentleman  thinking  this  a  most  unlucky  accident, 
intreated  the  person  who  took  care  of  the  cup- 
board, to  carry  it  directly  to  the  artist  that  had 
made  it,  and  order  him  to  mend  it  without  delay, 
promising  that  he  should  be  paid  his  own  price,  in 
case  he  proved  expeditious.  The  piece  of  plate 
being  thus  again  coivjC  into  my  hands,  I  promised 
to  mend  it  without  loss  of  time;  and  this  promise 
I  performed  ;  for  it  was  brought  me  before  din- 
ner, and  I  finished  it  by  ten  o'clock  at  niglit.  The 
person  that  left  it  with  me,  then  came  in  a  most 
violent  hurry,  for  my  lord  bishop  had  called  for  it 
again,  to  shew  it  to  other  gentlemen.  The  mes- 
senger, not  giving  me  tune  to  utter  a  word,  cried, 
quickly,  qairkly,  bring  me  the  plate  in  all  haste. 
Being  determined  to  take  my  own  time,  and  not 
to  let  him  have  it,  I  said,  I  did  not  chuse  to  make 
such  dispatch.  The  man  then  flew  into  a  passion, 
and  clapping  his  hand  to  his  sword,  seemed  to  be 
ready  to  break  into  the  shop  by  main  force  ;  but 
this  I  prevented  by  dint  of  arms  and  menacing  ex- 
pressions. I  will  not  let  you  have  it,  said  I,  go 
tell  your  master  that  it  shall  not  be  taken  out  of 
mv  shop,  till  I  am  paid  for  my  trouble.  Seeing 
he  could  not  obtain  it  by  bullying,  he  began  to  beg 
and  pray  in  the  most  suppliant  manner  ;  telling 
me,  that  if  I  put  it  into  his  hands  he  would  take 
care  to  see  me  satisfied.  These  words  did  not  in 
the  least  shake  my  resolution  ;  and  as  I  persisted 
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in  the  same  answer,  he  at  last  despaired  of  sue* 
cess,  and  swearing  that  he  would  return  with  ft 
body  of  Spaniards,  and  cut  me  to  pieces,  thought 
proper  to  depart.  In  the  mean  time,  I,  who  gave 
some  credit  to  what  1  heard  of  Spanish  assassi- 
nations, declared  I  would  defend  mystlf  coura- 
geously ;  and,  having  put  in  order  an  excellent 
fowlmg-picce,  I  said  m  my  own  mind.  He  that 
takes  both  my  property  and  my  labour,  may  as 
well  deprive  me  of  life.  Whilst  I  thus  argued 
with  myself,  a  crowd  of  Spaniards  made  their  ap- 
pearance, with  the  above-mentioned  domestic  at 
their  head,  who,  with  great  arrogance,  bid  them 
break  open  the  shop.  At  these  words,  I  shewed 
them  the  muzzle  of  my  loaded  fusil,  and  cried 
out  with  aloud  voice.  Vile  traitors  and  cut-throats, 
are  the  h')uses  and  shops  of  citizens  of  Rome  to 
bt  assaulted  in  this  manner  ?  If  any  of  \  ou  should 
offer  to  approach  this  door,  I  will  shoot  him  dead. 
7  hen  taking  aim  at  the  domestic  and  making  a 
shew  as  if  I  was  going  to  fire  at  him,  I  cried  out, 
as  for  you,  you  rascal,  that  set  them  on,  you  are 
the  very  first  I  sha  1  make  an  example  of.  Upon 
hearing  this,  he  clapped  spurs  to  a  jennet  upon 
which  he  was  mounted,  and  began  to  fl}'  full 
speed.  The  disturbance  had  new  brought  all  the 
neighbours  out  of  their  houses,  when  som=.^  ii-O-- 
man  gentlemen  passing  by  said.  Kill  the  dogs, 
and  we  will  stand  by  you.  These  words  had  such 
an  effect,  that  they  left  me  in  a  terri^.le  panic,  ?nd 
told  his  lordship  A\  thnt  had  h  -ppened.  1  he  bi- 
sh{>p,  as  he  was  :<.  proud,  haughry  man,  reprimand- 
ed .:nd  scolded  his  servants  verv  severely,  both 
because  they  had  committed  such  an  ^ict  of  vio- 
lence, and  because  thev   had  not  gone  through 
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With  it.  The  painter,  who  had  been  present  at 
the  above-mentioned  accident,  entering  at  this 
juncture,  his  lordship  desired  him  to  go  and  tell 
me,  that  if  1  did  not  bring  home  the  piece  of 
plate  directly,  he  would  leave  no  part  of  my  body 
entire  but  my  ears  ;  but  that,  if  1  brought  it  with- 
out delay,  he  would  instantly  satisfy  my  demand. 
The  proud  prelate's  menaces  did  not  in  the  least 
terrify  me,  and  I  gave  him  to  understand,  that  I 
should  lay  the  whole  affair  before  the  Pope.  In 
the  mean  time,  his  anger  and  my  fear  having  sub- 
sided, upon  the  assurances  of  some  gentlemen  of 
Rome,  that  I  should  come  to  no  harm,  and  that 
I  should  be  paid  for  my  trouble,  armed  with  my 
dagger  and  coat  of  mail,  I  repaired  to  the  house 
of  the  bishop,  who  had  caused  all  his  servants 
to  be  drawn  up  in  a  line.  There  1  made  my  ap- 
pearance, Paulino  following  me  close,  with  the 
piece  of  plate.  To  make  my  way  through  the  line 
of  domestics,  was  like  passing  through  the  Zo- 
diack  ;  one  of  them  looked  like  a  lion,  another 
like  a  scorpion,  and  a  third  like  a  crab,  till  at  last 
we  came  into  the  presence  of  ihis  reverend  pre- 
late, who  uttered  the  most  priest-like,  Spaniard- 
like  words  thjt^l  ever  heard.  All  this  time  I  ne- 
ver once  lookerl  at  him,  or  so  much  as  answered 
a  single  word  :  at  which  his  lordship  seemed  to 
discover  more  resentment  than  ever,  and,  having 
ordered  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  desired  me  to  write 
him  a  receipt.  1  then  looked  him  full  in  the  face, 
and  told  him  thac  I  would  readdy  do  so,  after  I 
had  received  ny  money.  The  haughty  uishop 
was  then  more  exasperated  than  ever:  'mt,  in  fine, 
after  a  greac  dc Ai^cf  scolding  and  hectoring,  1  was 
paid,  .'nd,  having  wrote  a  receipt,  left  the  place 
in  high  spirit's. 
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Pope  Clement  afterwards  heard  the  whole  af- 
fair, havhig  first  seen  the  piece  of  plate  in  ques- 
tion, though  it  was  nut  shewn  him  by  me  ;  he  was 
highly  pleased  at  what  had  happened,  and  said 
publickiy,  that  he  entirely  approved  of  my  beha- 
viour, so  that  the  bishop  heartily  repented  what 
he  had  done  j  and,  in  order  to  make  atonement 
for  the  past,  sent  me  word  by  the  same  painter, 
that  he  intended  to  employ  me  in  many  commis- 
sions of  importance.  To  which  I  made  answer, 
th:.t  I  was  very  willing  to  undertake  them,  but 
that  I  insisted  on  being  paid  bt^forchand.  These 
words  coming  likewise  to  the  ear  of  Pope  Cle- 
ment, 1!  ade  him.  laugh  heartily.  Cardinal  Cibo 
was  at  Rome  when  the  aflair  happened,  and  his 
holiness  told  him  the  whole  affair  of  the  differ- 
ence between  me  and  the  bishop  of  Salamanca, 
with  all  the  disturbances  it  had  given  rise  to  :  then 
he  turned  to  one  of  his  domesticks,  and  bid  him 
find  constant  employment  for  me  in  ray  business 
as  a  goldsmith.  The  above  cardinal  sent  for  me, 
and,  after  much  conversation,  ordered  me  to  make 
him  a  piece  of  plate,  more  considerable  than  that 
which  I  had  lately  finished  for  the  bishop  of  Sala- 
manca. I  likewise  worked  for  cardinal  Cornaro, 
and  for  many  other  cardinals,  especially  Hidolfi 
and  Salviati ;  I  wns  employed  by  them  all,  and 
earned  a  great  deal  of  money.  Signf>ra  Porzia 
Chigi  told  me  I  should  open  a  shop  entirely  upon 
my  own  account.  1  did  so  uccordingly,  and  was 
kept  in  constant  empioymem  by  that  gooo  lady, 
so  that  it  w.  s  perhaps  by  her  meais  chit  fly  that  I 
came  to  miake  some  figure  in  the  world.  A*,  this 
time  I  contracted  an  imiinate  acquaintance  with 
Signer  Gubriello  Cesarini,  Gonfalonier  cf  Rome, 
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and  frequently  worked  for  that  gentleman.  A* 
mongst  other  jobs  1  did  for  him,  one  was  par- 
ticularly remdrkable,  name])-,  a  large  gold  nied  ?!, 
to  be  worn  upon  a  hat,  and  on  which  was  tngra- 
ven  Ledi  with  her  enamoured  swan.  He  was 
highly  pleased  with  thc^  execution,  and  said  he 
would  get  my  work  to  be  examined,  in  order  to  pay 
me  according  to  its  full  value.  My  medal  being  a 
master-piece  of  art,  the  connoisseurs  set  a  much 
higher  price  upon  it  than  he  expected,  and  as  it 
Was  in  bad  hands,  I  reaped  no  benefit  from  my  la- 
bour. This  medal  occasioned  me  as  much  trou- 
ble as  the  bishop  of  Salamanca's  piece  of  plate. 
But  that  narratives  of  this  sort  may  not  interfere 
with  matters  of  much  grccter  importance,  I  shall 
content  myself  with  having  barely  touched  upon 
that  unlucky  adventure. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


The  author  has  a  quarreU  ond  accepts  a  chalknge^ 
from  Rienzo  da  Ceri — He  applies  himself  to  seal 
engravivg^  and  improves  in  that  art  under  Lau- 
tizio — The  plague  breaks  out  at  Rome^  during 
'which  he  amuses  himself  nuith  taking  plans  of 
the  antiquities  of  that  city — Story  of  Signor 
yacomo  Carpi^  the  famous  surgeoyi^  and  of  the 
vases  designed  by  Benvenuto — The  pestilence 
having  ceased^  a  society  is  formed  of  artii^ts^  viz, 
painters^  sculptors  and  goldsmiths^  ijoith  xo-^ekly 
meetings — Grai.d  entertaiment  at  one  of  these 
meetings^  and  a  merry  frolic  of  the  author'^  s^  at 
Huhich  were  present  Michael  Angela  and  Julio 
Romano* 

AS  I  am  sometimes  obliged  to  quit  the  sphere 
of  my  profession,  in  writing  the  history  of  my 
life,  I  find  it  expedient,  with  regard  to  such  ar- 
ticles as  the  last-mentioned,  not  to  give  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  them,  but  a  compendious 
summary  of  the  chief  particulars.  I  happen- 
ed once,  at  our  feast  of  St.  John,  to  dine  with 
several  of  my  countrymen,  of  different  call- 
ings,  painters,  sculptors  and  goldsmiths  ;  where, 
amongst  other  artists  of  distinguished  reputation, 
were  present  one  Hosso,  a  painter,  John  Fran- 
cesco, a  pupil  of  Kaphacl  of  Urbino,  apd  man^r 
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more.  As  I  had  invited  them  thither  without 
any  ceremony  or  constraint,  they  laughed  and 
jested,  which  is  usual  with  mixed  companies,  and 
made  merry  upon  occasion  of  so  great  a  festival. 
A  your,g  mad'Cap,  who  was  in  the  service  of  Sig- 
nor  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  and  whose  name  was 
Rienzoda  Ceri,  happening  to  pass  by  during  this 
enttrtuinment,  turned  the  Florentines  into  a  jest, 
and  cast  many  injurious  reflections  upon  the  whole 
body  of  the  nation.  As  it  was  I  that  had  invited 
all  these  men  of  genius  and  worth  to  this  meet- 
ing, I  considered  myself  as  the  person  insulted 
upon  the  occasion;  and,  without  being  taken  no- 
tice of  by  any  of  the  com.pmy,  went  up  to  the 
spark  above-mentioned,  who  was  with  a  womaa 
of  the  town,  and  continu- d  his  jibing  to  divert 
her.  I  asked  him  whether  he  was  the  audacious 
man  that  spoke  ill  of  the  Florentines ;  and  he  im- 
mediately made  answer  that  he  was.  Scarce  had 
he  uttered  these  words  when  I  gave  him  a  slap  on 
the  face,  and  wv  both  instantly  drew.  But  we  had 
hardly  made  r.hree  passes,  when  several  of  the  by- 
standers interposed,  all  seeming  to  take  my  part, 
rather  than  that  of  my  adversary  :  for  as  the  com- 
pany present  were  sensil>le  that  I  was  in  the  right,, 
they  declared  in  my  favour  accordingly.  The 
day  following  I  received  a  challenge  from  my  ad- 
versary, which  I  accepted  with  cheerfulness,  de- 
claring that  I  thought  this  an  affair  of  much  great- 
er importance  than  the  business  of  my  shop.  I  in- 
stantly went  to  speak  to  an  old  man,  named  Bevi- 
lacqua,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
swordsman  in  Italy,  having  fought  above  twenty 
duels,  and  always  come  off  with  honour.  This 
worthy  man  was  my  friend,  had  had  connections 
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with  me  in  my  business,  and  even  interposed  in 
some  disputes  between  me  and  my  employers ; 
he  therefore  said  to  me,  my  good  friend,  Bcnve- 
nuto,  if  you  were  to  cope  with  Mars  himself  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  but  you  would  come  off 
with  honour  ;  for  though  I  have  been  acquainted 
with  you  so  many  years,  1  never  knew  you  in  ihe 
wrong,  with  regard  to  any  quarrel.  He  consented 
therefore,  to  be  my  second,  and,  having  repaired 
to  the  place  appointed  in  arms,  1  came  off  with 
credit,  though  there  was  no  blood  shed.  I 
pass  by  the  particulars  of  this  combat,  which 
might  indeed  be  entertaining  to  some  readers  ; 
but  I  rather  chuse  to  dwell  upon  the  events  that 
befel  me  in  the  business  of  my  calling,  which 
was  my  chief  motive  for  taking  pen  in  hand,  and 
in  recounting  of  which  I  shall  find  sufficient  em- 
ployment, Though  I  was  excited  by  an  honest 
emulation  to  produce  a  piece  of  work  which  might 
equal,  or  even  surpass  ihose  of  that  able  artist, 
Lucagnolo;  Ididnot  however,  upon  that  account, 
quit  my  agreeable  art  of  jewelling,  and,  by  uni- 
ting the  two,  I  acquired  much  more  reputation 
and  profit,  than  I  could  have  done  by  either  sing- 
ly ;  for,  in  Loth  branches,  I  often  hit  off  things 
unknown  to  other  artists. 

There  was,  at  this  time,  in  Rome,  a  native  of 
Perugia,  of  great  abilities,  named  Lautizio  ;  the 
only  m.  n  fhat  worked  in  his  branch  of  thebusmess, 
which  was  that  of  a  seal  engraver.  Every  cardi- 
nal, at  Rome,  has  a  seal  on  which  his  title  is  en- 
graved ;  it  is  made  ol  the  bigness  of  a  child's 
hand,  and  the  title  is  embellished  with  a  variety 
of  figures :  one  of  these  seals,  well  executed, 
costs  a  hundred  crowns  and  upwards.     I  could 
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not  help   desiring  to  rival  so  eminent   an   artist, 
though  this  business  w;cicly  differs  fromthat  of  the 
jeweller  and  goldsmith*;   but  Lautizio,  who  was 
master  of  the    art  of  seal   making,  seemed  to  be 
coniined  to  that  alone,  and  knew  nothing  of  any 
other  branch.     1  therefore  set  about  learning  this 
business,  and   though  I  found  it   exceeding  diffi- 
cult, was  never  wearied  out  bv  any  labour  it  cost 
me,  but  attached  myself  constantly  to  it,  and  mak- 
ing money.     There  was  likewise,  in  Rome,  ano- 
ther eminent  artist,  a  native  of  Milan,  who  went 
by  the  name  of  Caradosso  ;  this  man  workec'  on- 
ly  in  medals,  engraved  with  a  chissel,  upon  thin 
plates  of  met  il,    and   many  other  m^'tevials  ;  he 
made  some  scripture  pieces  and  figures  of  Christ, 
a  palm  long,  of  thin   plates  of  gold,  and  of  such 
admirable  workmanship,  that  I    looked  upon  him- 
to  be  one  of  the    greatest  masters   in  this  branch 
that  I   had  ever  known;  and  I  envied    him  more 
than  any  of  the  rest.     There  were  likewise  other 
masters  there,  who  worked   in  medals   engraved 
on  steLd  ;  these  are  the  true  guides  and  models  of 
those  who  desire  to  acquire  perfection  in  coining 
money.      I  set  about  learning  all  these  different 
branches   with  the   greatest  assiduity.     Next   to 
these  came  the  most  elegant  art  of  enamelling,  ia 
which  I  never  heard  of  more  than  one  that  excel- 
led, and  this  was  a  Florentine,  named  Amerigo, 
with  whom  I  wis  not  acquainted  ;  his  performan- 
ces, were  indeed  aJmiranle,  and  such  as  were  ne« 
ver  equalled  in  any  part  of  the   globe  ;  nor  could 
I,  or  any  other  man,  ever  boast  of  having  seen  a 
piece  of  workuianship  of  the  kind,  that  made  even 
a  faint  approach  to  their  excellence.     The  art  of 
enamelling  is  extremely  difficult  on   account  of 
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the  fire,  which  is  the  last  thing  used  in  works  of 
that  nature,  and  often  spoils  and  totally  destroys 
them  ;  nevertheless  I  attached  myself  likewise  to 
it  with  the  utmost  ardour  ;  and,  though  I  found  it 
very  hard  to  be  acquired,  such  was  the  pleasure  I 
took  in  learning  it,  that  its  greatest  difficulties  ap- 
peared delightful  to  me.  This  was  a  peculiar  in- 
dulgence of  the  author  of  nature,  and  the  effect 
of  a  genius  so  happy,  that  I  could  with  the  ut- 
most ease,  learn  any  thing  I  gave  my  mind  to. 
These  several  branches  are  very  different  from 
each  other,  insomuch  that  the  man  who  excels  in 
one,  seldom,  or  never,  attains  to  an  equal  degree 
of  perfection  in  any  ot  the  rest  5  whereas  1,  hav- 
ing exerted  myself  v/ith  the  utmost  assiduity 
to  be  eminent  in  all  these  different  branches,  at  last 
compassed  my  end,  as  I  shall  shew  in  a  proper 
place. 

About  this  time,  whilst  I  was  still  a  young  man 
of  three  and  twenty,  so  dreadful  an  epidemic  dis- 
ease prevailed  in  Kome,  that  there  died  every 
day  several  thousands.  Though  I  was  somewhat 
terrified  at  this  calamity,  I  began  to  indulge  my- 
self in  certain  pleasures  of  fancy,  arising  from 
different  causes  which  1  shall  hereafter  specify ; 
for,  on  holydays,  1  amused  myself  with  visit- 
ing the  antiquities  of  that  city,  and  sometimes 
took  their  figures  in  wax,  at  other  times  I  made 
drawings  of  them.  As  these  antiquities  are  all 
ruinous  edifices,  where  a  numberof  pigeons  build 
their  nests,  I  had  a  mind  to  divert  myself  among 
them  with  my  fowling-piece ;  but  being  greatly 
afraid  of  the  plague,  I  avoided  all  commerce  with 
the  inhabitants,  and  made  Paulino  cany  my  gun; 
thus   we   repaired  together  to  the  ruins,    frcgn 
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whence  I  often  returned  home  loaded  with  pi- 
geons of  the  largest  size.  But  1  never  chose  to 
put  more  than  a  single  ball  into  my  piece,  and  in 
this  manner,  by  being  a  good  marksman,  I  pro- 
cured a  considerable  quantit\  of  game.  The  fowl- 
ing piece  which  I  held  in  my  hand,  was,  both  on 
the  inside  and  outside,  as  bright  as  a  looking-glass ; 
I  likewise  made  the  powder  as  fine  as  the  minutest 
dust;  and,  In  the  use  of  it,  I  discovered  some  of 
the  most  admirable  secrets  that  ever  were  known 
till  this  time.  Of  this  I  will,  to  avoid  prolixity, 
give  only  one  proof,  which  will  surprise  even 
tliose  who  are  adepts  in  this  matter :  When  I  had 
charged  my  piece  with  a  quantity  of  powder,  equal 
in  weight  to  the  fifth  part  of  a  ball,  it  carried  two 
hundred  paces  point  blank :  in  a  word,  so  great 
was  the  delight  I  took  in  shooting,  that  it  often 
diverted  me  from  the  business  of  my  shop. 
Though  it  had  this  ill  consequence,  it,  in  other  re- 
spects, procured  me  considerable  advantages;  for 
by  this  exercise  of  shooting,  I  greatly  improved 
my  constitution,  the  air  was  of  vast  service  to  me, 
and  braced  my  nerves,  which  were  naturally  re- 
laxed :  whilst  I  was  enjc^ying  these  pleasures,  my 
spirits  suddenly  revived  ;  I  no  longer  had  my 
usual  gloom,  and  I  worked  to  more  purpose,  than 
when  my  attention  was  totally  engrossed  by  busi- 
ness :  upon  the  whole  my  gun  turned  rather  to  my 
advantage,  than  the  contrary.  Add  to  this,  that, 
by  means  of  this  recreation,  I  contracted  an  ac- 
quaintance with  some  people,  that  kept  a  look  out 
for  the  peasants  of  Lon^bardy,  who,  at  a  particu- 
lar season  of  the  year,  came  to  work  in  the  vine- 
yards about  Rome  :  these  peasants,  in  digging  the 
ground,  scarce  ever  failed  to  discover  ancient  me- 
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dais,  agates,  cornelians,  and  camaleus  ;  they  like- 
wise found  precious  stones,  such  as  emeralds,  za- 
phyrs,  diamonds  and  rubies.  Those  who  weni  in 
quest  of  the  peasants,  often  bought  such  things  of 
them  for  a  trifle  ;  and  I  dealing  with  the  former, 
have  frequently  given  them  gold  crowns  for  cu- 
riosities which  had  cost  them  only  so  many  pence. 
This  traffic,  besides  the  great  profit  I  derived  from 
it,  which  was  at  least  a  tenth,  procured  me  the 
friendship  of  most  of  the  Roman  cardinals.  I  shall 
mention  only  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  rarities,  that  happened  to  fall  into  my  hands; 
imprimis,  a  dolphin's  head,  about  the  size  of  a 
large  bean  ;  though  art  w^as  eminently  conspicuous 
in  this  head,  it  was  still  surpassed  by  nature  ;  for 
this  emerald  was  of  so  fine  a  colour,  that  the  per- 
son who  purchased  it  of  me  for  ten  crowns, 
caused  it  to  be  curiously  set  in  a  gold  ring,  and 
sold  it  for  a  hundred.  I  had  likewise  one  of  the 
finest  topazes  that  ever  was  beheld :  art  and  nature 
seemed  to  rival  each  other  in  embellishing  this 
stone,  of  the  size  oi  a  large  nut ",  and  upon  it  was 
carved  an  amazing  fine  head,  intended  to  repre- 
sent a  Minerva,  i  had  likewise,  in  my  collection, 
another  scone  of  a  different  sort  from  any  of  these; 
this  was  a  camaieu,  upon  which  was  engraved  a 
Hercules  binding  a  triple-headed  Cerberus ;  this 
was  a  piece  of  such  extraordinary  beauty,  and  such 
admirable  workmanship,  that  our  great  Michael 
Angelo  declared  he  had  never  beheld  any  thing 
that  surpassed  it.  Amongst  a  number  of  bronze 
medals,  one  fell  into  my  hands,  upon  which  was 
represented  a  head  of  Jupiter  ;  this  medal  was  the 
largest  I  ever  beheld :  the  head  was  one  of  the 
most  complete  masterpieces  of  art;  on  the  re- 
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verse  were  several  other  figures,  resembling  the 
head,  in  which  the  artist  displayed  his  ingenuity 
in  a  manner  equally  ccnspicuoiis.  I  might  launch 
out  into  a  long  dissertation  upon  this  subject,  but 
I  choose  to  avoid  prolixiiy. 

The  epidemic  disorder  had  prevailed  for  some 
time  in  Rome  (for  I  muse  partly  go  back  in  order 
to  connect  my  narratives)  when  there  arrived  in 
that  city  an  eminent  surgeon,  named  signore  Ja- 
como  da  Carpi  :  this  extraordinary  man  bad, 
amongst  other  nostrums,  certain  violent  remedies 
for  the  French  disease  ;  and  moreover  understood 
the  art  of  design  extremely  well.  Happening  one 
day  to  pass  by  my  shop,  he  cast  his  eye  upon  some 
drawings,  amongst  v/hich  were  several  little  vases 
of  a  variety  of  grotesque  figures,  which  I  had 
sketched  out  by  way  of  amusement :  these  vases 
being,  in  form,  very  different  from  any  that  had 
ever  been  seen  before  ;  Signore  Giacomo  desired 
me  to  make  him  some,  of  silver,  acccording  to 
the  same  model :  this  I  readily  agreed  to  do,  be- 
cause they  were  of  my  own  invention.  Though 
he  paid  me  generously  for  my  trouble,  the  repu- 
tation which  I  acquired  by  them  was  of  a  hundred 
limes  more  value  to  me  than  the  profit  ;  for  the 
whole  trade  declared  they  had  never  seen  any 
thing  more  complete,  or  better  executed.  I  had 
no  sooner  finished  these  pieces,  but  my  new  em- 
plover  shewed  them  to  the  Pope,  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing quitted  Rome.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
learning,  and  talked  admirably  upon  medical  sub- 
jects. The  Pope  was  desirous  of  having  him  in 
his  service,  but  he  declared  he  did  not  care  to 
confine  himself  to  any  service  whatever,  and  that 
whoever  had  occasion  for  his  assistance,  should 
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send  for  him  :  he  was  a  person  of  great  sagacity, 
and  did  very  wisely  to  leave  Rome  ;  for,  not  ma- 
ny months  after,  all  his  patients  relapsed,  so  that 
he  would  have  been  murdered,  if  he  had  stayed. 
He  shewed  my  little  vases  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara, 
and  to  several  other  princes  ;  and  told  them  that 
they -were  presents  from  a  great  nobleman  .at 
Rome;  of  whom  he  had  demanded  them,  upon  un- 
dertaking to  cure  him  of  a  certain  disorder  ;  that 
the  nobleman  had  told  him,  they  were  antiques, 
and  begged  he  would  rather  ask  any  thing  else, 
which  he  would  freely  part  with,  and  leave  him 
those  ;  but  he  refused  to  cure  him  on  any  other 
terms,  and  thus  got  them  into  his  possession. 
This  I  was  told  by  Signor  Alberto  Bendidio,  who 
with  great  ceremony,  shewed  me  certain  iigures 
at  Ferrara  :  at  which  I  laughed,  without  making 
any  other  answer.  Signor  Alberto,  who  was  a 
proud  haughty  man,  said  to  me  in  a  passion,  you 
may  laugh  as  much  as  you  please,  but  I  must  tell 
^ou  that  there  has  not  been  a  man  these  thousand 
years,  able  to  make  such  iigures.  I,  that  I  might 
not  seem  to  detract  from  their  reputation,  stood 
admiring  them  in  silent  astonishment.  I  was  told 
in  Rome,  by  many  noblemen  who  were  my 
friends,  that  these  drawings  appeared  to  them  ve- 
ry extraordinary,  and  of  genuine  antiquity.  En- 
coiiraged  by  tliis  declaration,  I  confessed  that  they 
were  my  performances.  They  not  giving  credit 
to  what  I  said,  I  formed  a  resolution  to  make  new 
designs,  in  order  to  prove  my  veracity,  because 
the  above  mentioned  Signor  Giacomo  had  carried 
off  the  others.  By  this  job  I  was  considerably^ 
gainer.  7  he  epidemic  disease  continuing  to  rage, 
I  escaped  it  very  happily  ;  many  of"  my  acquaint- 
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ance  had  died  of  it,  while  I  continued  in  perfect, 
heakh. 

The  plague  had  by  this  time  almost  spent  its  fu- 
ry *,  insomuch,  that  those  who  had  survived  it,  con- 
gratulated each  other,  and  expressed  great  joy  at 
having  escaped  that  fatal  scourge.  Upon  this  oc- 
casion, there  was  established  in  Rome  a  society  of 
painters,  statuaries,  and  goldsmiths,  the  best  that 
had  ever  been  known  in  that  capital.  The  founder 
of  this  society  was  a  statuary,  named  Michael 
Angelo,  a  native  of  Sienna,  and  possessed  of  such 
extraordinary  abilities,  that  he  might  justly  vie 
with  any  artist  belonging  to  the  profession  j  but 
still  more  eminently  distinguished,  for  being  the 
most  complaisant  and  obliging  man  in  the  universe. 
He  was  the  oldest  member  of  this  society,  but 
might  be  considered  as  the  youngest,  on  account 
of  his  vfgorous  constitution.  We  were  frequently 
together,  at  least  twice  in  the  week.  I  must  not 
omit,  that  to  this  society  also  belonged  Julio  Ro- 
manOj.a  painter ,  and  John  Francesco,  both  excel- 
lent pupils  of  the  great  Raphael  of  Urbino.  After 
we  had' been  several  times  in  company  together, 
our  worthy  president  thought  proper  to  invite  us 
to  sup  at  his  bouse  on  Sunday,  directing  that  eve- 
ry man  should  bring  his  mistress  v/ith  him  ;  and 
he  who  fulled  to  comply,  should  be  obliged  to 
treat  tftc  company  with  a  supper.  Such  members 
of  the  society  as  hati  no  acquaintance  amongst  the 
courtezans,  were  obliged  to  procure  ladies  with 
great  trouble  and  expense,  for  fear  of  exposing 
t'-^i omselves  at  this  agreeable  entertainment.  I  had 
th<'Ught  myself  vasr.ly  well  provided  in  a  fine  girl 
Gt'  the  nanic  of  PenthesileJ-,  who  had  a  fondness 
for  me ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  resign  her  to  one  of 
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had  been,  and  still  continued  to  be,  deeply  in  love 
with  her.  The  girl,  upon  this  occasion,  was  some- 
what picqued,  perceiving  that  I  gave  her  up  to 
Bacchiaca,  at  the  first  word  ;  a  circumstance  which 
induced  her  to  imagine  that  I  slighted  her,  and 
made  a  bad  return  for  the  affection  she  bore  me. 
Her  resentment  afterwards  involved  me  in  a  per- 
plexing affair,  of  which  I  shall  speak  more  at  large 
in  its  proper  place. 

As  the  time  drew  near  that  we  were  to  repair 
fo  the  assembly  above-mentioned,  and  I  happened 
to  be  without  a  female  companion,  I  looked  upon 
myself  as  guilty  of  a  great  oversight  in  i?ot  pro- 
viding one;  but  not  choosing  to  be  disgraced  by 
bringing  any  low,  despicable  creature,  amongst  so 
many  brilliant  beauties,  I  thought  of  a  frolic  to  in- 
crease the  mirth  of  the  company.  Having  formed 
*ny  plan,  I  sent  for  a  boy,  named  Diego,  of  about 
sixteen,  who  lived  next  door  to  me,  and  was  son 
to  a  Spanish  coppomith:  this  lad  was  learning 
la.tin  at  the  grammar-school,  to  which  he  applied 
with  great  diligence  :  he  had  a  very  genteel  pt-rson, 
with  a  fine  complexion  ;  the  contours  of  his  face 
surpassed  those  of  the  ancient  statue  of  Antinous, 
and  I  had  often  drav\'n  his  likeness,  by  which  I 
acquired  great  reputation  in  my  performances. 
The  boy  had  no  acquaintance  in  town,  nor  was  he 
known  to  any  of  the  society.  He  negltcti  d  his 
person  very  much,  his  attention  being  entirely  en- 
grossed by  study.  Having  sent  for  hirn  to  my 
house,  I  begged  that  he  would  dress  himself  in 
woman's  clothes,  which  I  had  provided;  *  He  was 
easily  prevailed  on  to  comply,  and  I,  by  me^ns  of 
a  variety  of  ornaments,  added  a  consiiderable  lustre 
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to  the  beautv  of  his  countenance.  I  put  two  rings 
in  his  ears,  in  which  were  two  fine  and  beautiful 
pearls  ;  the  rings  being  divided  in  the  middle, 
fastened  upon  his  ears,  which  appeared  to  be 
bored  :  I  then  dressed  his  neck  with  gold  neck- 
laces, and  costly  jew^els.  In  the  same  manner  I 
adorned  his  fingers  with  rings,  and,  taking  him 
gently  bv  the  ear,  brought  him  before  a  looking- 
glass.  The  boy,  seeing  himself  in  the  glass,  ex- 
claimed with  an  exulting  tone,  Lord,  what  a  Diego 
I  am  now  1  Diego,  said  I  to  him  then,  I  never  be- 
fore asked  you  for  any  favour,  but  now,  for  the 
first  time,  I  beg  you  will  oblige  me  in  one  thing  j 
that  is,  that  you  would,  in  your  present  dress,  re- 
pair with  me  to  the  agreeable  society,  which  I 
have  mentioned  to  you  so  often.  The  lad,  who 
was  virtuous  and  discreet,  modestly  cast  his  eyes 
upon  the  ground,  and  deliberated  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, then  suddenly  looking  up,  made  answer,  I 
will  go  with  you,  Benvenuto.  Finding  him  so 
very  ready,  I  replied,  let  us  set  out  directly.  I  put 
on  his  head  a  large  handkerchief,  which  is  called 
at  Rome  a  summer-cloth.  When  we  came  to  the 
place,  the  whole  company  were  already  met,  and 
all  rose  to  salute  me.  Michael  Angelo  was  be- 
*  tween  Julio  Romano  and  John  Francesco.  As 
soon  as  I  had  taken  the  handkerchief  from  the 
head  of  my  beautiful  companion,  Michael  Angelo, 
who,  as  I  have  already  observed,  was  one  of  the 
most  facetious  and  diverting  men  in  the  world, 
with  one  hand  taking  hold  of  Julio^  and  with  the 
other  of  John  Francesco,  with  his  utmost  might, 
drew  them  towards  Diego,  and  obliged  them  to 
kneel  down  ;  -at  the  same  time,  falling  upon  his 
^nees  himself,  and  calling  to  the  company,  he  ex- 
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claimed  aloud,  See  in  what  form  angels  descend 
from  the  clouds  !  though  celestial  spirits  are  re- 
presented as  males,  behold  there  are  female  spirits 
in  heaven  likewise  !  So  he  continued  to  exclaim, 
Oh  beautiful  angel  1  Oh  angel,  worthy  of  all 
praise,  vouchsafe  to  save,  vouchsafe  to  direct  me ! 
At  these  words  the  facetious  creature  lifted  up 
his  right  hand,  and  gave  him  a  papal  benediction. 
Michael  Angelo  rising,  said,  that  it  was  custom- 
ary to  kiss  the  Pope's  toe,  but  that  adoration 
should  be  paid  to  the  cheeks  of  angels.  He  then 
gave  him  a  salute,  and  the  youth  coloured  up, 
which  greatly  added  to  his  beauty.  This  scene 
being  over,  every  man  produced  a  sonnet,  upon 
some  subject  or  ether,  and  we  gave  them  to  Mi« 
chael  Angelo  for  his  perusal.  The  latter  began  to 
read  them  aloud,  wlien  the  attention  of  Diego 
increased  his  beauty  to  such  a  degree  as  is  impos- 
sible to  express.  The  company  fell  into  dis- 
course, and  gave  many  tokens  of  admiration, 
which  I  shall  not  here  particularize,  as  this  is  not 
now  m.y  business  ;  I  shall  only  mention  one  ex- 
pression, which  I  remember  to  have  heard  from 
that  famous  painter,  Julio.  This  great  man  hav- 
ing looked  upon  all  present  with  affection,  but 
more  attentively  upon  the  ladies,  turned  about  to 
Michael  Angelo,  and  spoke  to  him  thus,  My  dear 
Michael  Angelo,  the  name  of  crow,  which  you 
have  given  to  our  ladies,  suits  them  pretty  well, 
though  they  are  even  inferior  to  crows,  when 
compared  to  one  of  the  finest  peacocks  that  ever 
was  beheld.  Dinner  was  now  ready  to  serve  up, 
when  Julio  begged  to  be  the  person  that  should 
place  us  in  proper  order.  His  request  being  grant- 
ed, he  took  the  ladies  by  the  hand,  and  made  them, 
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sit  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  with  mine  in 
the  midst  of  them  ;  the  men  he  placed  next,  and 
me  in  the  middle,  telling  me,  that  I  was  deserv- 
ing of  all  manner  of  honour  and  distinction.  Be- 
hind our  backs  there  w.^re  rows  of  flower-pots, 
with  beatiful  jessamines,  which  seemed  to  heigh- 
ten the  charms  of  the  young  ladies,  and  especially 
of  my  Diego,  beyond  expression.  Thus  we  all, 
with  great  cheerfulness,  began  to  regale  ourselves 
at  that  elegant  supper.  After  our  repast  was  over, 
we  were  entertained  with  a  concert  of  music,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental  ;  and  because  the  per- 
formers sung  and  played  with  !;ooks  before 
them,  my  companion  desired  that  he  n<ight  be  al- 
lowed to  sing  his  part.  As  he  acquitted  himself 
better  than  any  cf  the  rest,  Julio  and  Michael 
Angelo,  instead  of  expressing  themselves  in  the 
same  facetious  lerm.s  they  had  done  before,  seem- 
ed to  be  struck  with  astonishment,  and  grew  wild 
and  extravagant  in  their  praises.  The  music  being 
over,  one  Aurelio  Ascolano,  who  was  very  clever 
at  repeating  verses  by  heart,  which  is  called  in 
Italy,  hnprovisare^  began  to  repeal  some  admira- 
ble lines  in  praise  of  the  ladies.  Whilst  this  per- 
son was  singing,  the  two  girls  who  had  my  beauty 
between  them,  never  ceased  prating  and  chatter- 
ing ;  one  of  them  told  me  \\\  what  manner  she 
had  fallen  into  that  loose  way  of  life  ;  the  other 
asked  my  companion  how  it  came  to  be  her  fate, 
who  were  her  friends,  and  how  long  she  had  been 
at  Rome,  with  several  questions  of  the  same  kind. 
Were  I  to  dwell  upon  trifles  of  such  a  nature,  I 
might  r;  late  many  odd  things  that  were  said  and 
done  there,  occasioned  by  Penthesilea,  who  was 
passionately  fond  of  me  j  but   as   that  would  be 
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foreign    to   tny  design,    I   shall  be    content  with 
briefly  touching  upon  them. 

The  discourse  of  the  two  girls  began  to  dis- 
gust my  counterfeit  lady,  who  had  taken  the  name 
of  Pomona,  As  she  was  desirous  to  disengage 
herself  from  them,  and  get  rid  of  their  loose  con- 
versation, she  sometimes  turned  to  one  side,  some- 
times to  the  other.  The  lady  that  Julio  brought 
with  him,  asking  whether  she  was  not  ill  ;  the 
counterfeit  Pomona  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
declaring  that  she  believed  herself  to  be  some 
months  gone  with  child,  and  felt,  at  that  very  time, 
the  qualms  of  breeding.  Upon  which,  the  two 
ladies,  who  had  her  between  them,  taking  com- 
passion of  Pomona,  began  to  help  her  and  dis- 
covered her  to  be  a  boy  ;  immediately  drawing 
back  their  hands,  they  quitted  the  table,  loading 
him  with  all  the  abusive  language  that  is  usually 
given  to  disorderly  young  fellows.  An  outcry 
being  instantly  set  up,  accompanied  with  great 
laughter  and  expressions  of  surprize,  the  grave 
Michael  Angclo  desired  permission  of  all  present 
to  inflict  upon  me  a  penance  in  his  own  way  :  the 
company  giving  their  assent  to  this  with  loud  ac- 
clamations, he  put  me  out  of  pain,  by  thrice  re- 
peating, Long  live  Signor  Benvenuto  :  and  that 
he  said,  was  the  punishment  I  deserved  for  so 
humourous  a  frolic.  Thus  ended  this  pleasant 
entertainment,  together  with  the  day,  and  the 
company  separating,  retired  to  their  respective 
habitations* 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


The  author  learns  to  make  curious  Damaskeenings 
of  steel  and  silver  on  turkisb  daggers,  ^c. — 
Derivation  of  the  nvord  grotes(/ue,  inworks  ofde- 
sign — His  ingenuity  in  medals  and  rings — His 
o-reat  hinnanity  to  Lewis  Pulci  is  repaid  with 
the  utmost  ingratitude — Tragical  end  of  Pulci, 
in  consequence  of  his  amour  with  Penthesilea — 
Galla7it  behaviour  of  the  author  on  this  occasion 
in  defeating  a  band  of  armed  adversaries — His 
escape,  and  reconciliation  with  Bcnvenuto  of 
Perugia. 

WERE  I  to  give  a  complete  account  of  all 
the  works  I  did  at  this  time  for  persons  of  diffe- 
rent stations  in  life,  my  narrative  would  become 
altogether  tedious  :  suffice  it  at  present  to  observe 
that  I  exerted  myself  widi  the  utmost  diligence 
and  care,  to  acquire  perfection  in  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent arts,  as  above  enumerated  ;  and  therefore 
with  unceasing  perseverance  worked  at  them  all. 
But  as  an  opportunity  has  not  hitherto  occurred, 
of  giving  an  account  of  any  of  my  remarkable 
performances,  I  shall  wait  till  such  a  one  oilers. 
Michael  Angelo,  the  statuary,  was  at  that  time 
employed  in  erecting  a  monument  to  the  late 
Pope   Adrian  ;  Julio    Romano,  the  painter,  was 
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gone  into  the  service  of  the  marquis  of  INIantua  ; 
the  other  members  were  retired  to  different  quar- 
ters,  as  their  business  happened   to  lead  them  : 
so  that  our  ingenious  society  was  ahiiost  entirely 
dispersed.     Soon   after  there   fell  into  my  hands 
some  little  Turkish  daggers;  the  handles  of  which 
were  of  iron,  as  well  as  well  as  the  blade,  and  even 
the  scabbard  was   of  that   metal  :  on  these  were 
engraved  several  foliages  in  the   Turkish  taste, 
most  beautifully  filled  up  with  gold.     I  found  I 
had  a  strong   inclination  to   cultivate  this  branch 
likewise,  which   v/as  so^  different  from  the  rest  ; 
and,  finding  that   I   had  great  success  in  it,  I  pro- 
duced several  pieces  in  this  way.     My  perform- 
ances  indeed   were  much  finer  and  more  durable 
than   the   Turkish,  for  several  reasons  j  one  way, 
that    I   made    a  much  deeper  incision  in  the  steel 
than  is  generally  practised  in  Turkish  works  ;  the 
other  was,  that  these  foliages  are  nothing  else  but 
cichory  leaves,  with  some  few  flowers  of  Echites  ; 
if  these   have  some  graces,  they  are  not  listing, 
like  those  of  our  foliages.     In  Italy  there  is  a  va- 
riety of  tastes,  and  we  cut  foliages  in  many  diffe- 
rent forms ;  the  Lombards  make  the  most  beauti- 
ful wreaths,  representing  ivy  leaves,  and  others  of 
the  same    sort,  with   agreeable   twinings,  highly 
pleasing  to  the   eye.    The  Romans  and  Tuscans 
have  a   much  better  notion  in  this  respect ;  for 
they  represent  Acanthus  leaves,  with  all  their  fes- 
toons and  flowers,  winding  in  a  variety  of  forms 
and  amongst  these  leaves  they  insert  birds  and  ani- 
mals of  several    sorts,   with  great  ingenuity  and 
elegance  in  the  arrangement.     They  in  part  like- 
wise have  recourse  to  wild  flowers,  such  as  those, 
called  lions  mouths  accompanied  by  other  fine  iB' 
Vol,  I.  G 


mentions  of  the  imagination,  which  are  termed 
grotesques  by  the  ignorant,  These  foliages  hav^e 
received  that  name  from  the  moderns,  because 
they  are  found  in  certain  caverns  in  Rome,  which 
in  ancient  days  were  chambers,  baths,  {Indies, 
halls,  and  other  places  of  the  like  nature.  The 
curious  happened  to  discover  them  in  these  sub- 
terraneous caverns,  whose  low  situation  is  owing 
to  the  raising  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  a 
series  of  ages  ;  and,  as  these  caverns  in  Rome  are 
commonly  called  grottos,  they  from  thence  ac- 
quired the  name  of  grotesque.  But  this  is  not 
their  proper  name,  for,  as  the  ancients  delighted 
m  the  composition  of  chimerical  creatures,  and  to 
the  mixed  breed  of  animals,  supposed  to  spring 
from  the  promiscuous  conjunction  of  goats,  cows, 
and  mares,  gave  the  appellation  of  monsters  ;  in 
like  manner,  artists  produced  by  their  foliages, 
monsters  of  this  sort  ;  and  that  is  the  proper 
name  for  them,  not  grotesques.  In  such  a  taste 
I  made  foliages,  filled  up  in  the  manner  above- 
mentioned,  which  were  far  more  elegant  and 
pleasing  to  the  eye   than  the  Turkish  works. 

It  happened  about  this  time,  that  certain  vases 
were  discovered,  which  appeared  to  be  antique 
urns,  filled  with  ashes :  amongst  these  were  iron 
rings,  inlaid  with  gold,  in  each  of  whiih  was  set 
a  diminutive  shell.  Learned  antiquarians,  upon 
investigating  the  nnture  of  these  rings,  declared 
their  opinion,  that  they  were  worn  as  charms  by 
those,  w^ho  desired  to  behave  with  steadiness  and 
resolution,  either  in  prosperous  or  adverse  for- 
tune. 

I  likewise  took  things  of  this  nature  in  hand,  at 
the  request  of  some  gentlemen  who  were  my  par- 
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ticuiar  friends,  and  wrought  some  of  these  little 
rings  ;  but  I  made  them  of  steel,  well  tempered, 
and  then  cut  and  inlaid  them  with  gold,  so  that 
they  were  very  beautiful  to  behold.  Sometimes, 
for  a  single  ring  of  this  sort,  I  was  paid  above 
forty  crowns.  At  that  time  a  sort  of  small  me- 
dals were  in  fashion,  upon  which  it  was  customa- 
ry for  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  engrave  certain 
devices  and  fancies  of  their  own  ;  and  they  wore 
them  commonly  upon  their  caps.  I  made  several 
things  of  this  sort,  but  found  such  jobs  very  diffi- 
cult. The  Celebrated  artist,  named  Carodosso, 
would  not  take  less  than  a  hundred  crowns  for 
one  of  them,  because  they  contained  a  variety  of 
figures.  I  was  therefore  employed,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  the  greatness  of  his  price,  as  his 
slowness  in  working,  by  some  gentlemen,  for 
whom  I  made  one  medal,  amongst  others,  in  emu- 
lation of  this  renowned  artist,  on  which  were  four 
figures  that  I  took  uncommon  pains  with.  It 
happened  upon  this  occasion  that  the  gentlemen 
comparing  my  work  to  that  of  the  famous  Cara- 
dosso,  declared  mine  to  be  by  much  the  most  ele- 
gant and  masterly,  and  bid  me  ask  whatever  I 
thought  proper  for  my  trouble,  for  I  had  given 
them  such  satisfaction,  that  they  were  willing  to 
pay  me  my  own  price.  To  this  I  answered,  that 
the  best  recompence  I  could  receive  for  my  labour 
and  that  which  I  desired  most,  was  the  happiness 
of  making  an  approach  to  the  excellence  of  so 
great  a  master  ;  and  if  I  appeared  to  gentlemen 
of  their  taste  to  have  attained  that  honour,  I 
thought  myself  sufHclently  rewarded.  Upon  my 
leaving  them  at  thes^^  words,  they  immediately 
sent  me   a  generous   present,  with   which  I   was 
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perfect>  satisfied  ;  and  my  ardour  to  gam  the  ap- 
probation of  my  employers  encreased  to  such  a 
degree,  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  adventures  which  I 
am  going  to  rehite,  For  in  the  course  of  this 
history  I  must  sometimes  lose  sight  of  my  pro- 
fession, to  record  some  unlucky  accidents,  by 
which  this  toilsome  life  of  mine  has  been  occasioiir 
;tlly  embittered. 

I  have  already  given  an  account  of  the  inge- 
nious society  of  artists,  and  of  the  pleasant  scene 
of  Penthesilea,  the  courtezan,  who  had  so  false 
2nd  dangerous  a  passion  for  me,  and  had  been  so 
greatly  irritated  on  account  of  the  merry  frolick 
«f  introducing  Diego  the  Spaniard  at  supper  ;  I 
shall  conclude  now  that  whimsical  adventure.  As 
she  thought  herself  injured  in  the  most  outrage- 
ous  manner  imaginable,  and  had  vowed  revenge^ 
an  opportunity  soon  offered  to  carry  her  wicked 
purpose  into  execution  ;  and  I  shall  here  inform 
the  reader  in  what  manner  my  life  was  brought,  by 
her  malice,  into  the  most  imminent  danger.  There 
happened  about  this  time  to  arrive  at  Rome,  a 
young  gentleman  named  Lewis  Pulci,  son  to  one 
of  the  Pulci  family,  who  had  been  beheaded  for 
having  criminal  commerce  with  his  daughter. 
This  young  gentleman  had  an  uncommon  genius 
for  poetry,  was  well  versed  in  the  Latin  language, 
and  wrote  with  great  elegance  ;  he  was  likewise 
extremely  handsome  and  genteel.  He  had  just 
quitted  the  service  of  some  bishop,  whose  name 
I  do  not  remember,  and  was  very  ill.  When  he 
was  at  Florence,  there  were  meetings  in  the  open 
streets,  where  he  sung  extempore,  ^^  and  distin- 

*  The  Italians  call  tbls  Imjirc^isar^. 
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gulshed  himself  amongst  those  who  had  the  great- 
est talent  that  way.  This  singing  was:  so  well 
worth  hearing,  that  the  divine  Michael  Angeio 
Buonarotti,  that  renowned  statuary  and  painter, 
whenever  he  heard  that  Pulci  was  to  perform, 
went  to  listen  to  him  with  the  utmost  eageyiess, 
and  upon  these  occasions  was  generally  accompa- 
nied by  one  Piioto  a  goldsmith,  and  myself.  This 
was  the  first  rise  of  my  intimacy  with  Lewis  Pulci 
After  two  years  had  elapsed,  he  discovered  to  me 
the  condition  he  was  in  at  Rome,  and  begged  I 
would  procure  him  some  relief.  I  was  moved  to 
compassion,  on  account  of  his  excellent  qualities, 
and  further  excited  by  the  love  of  mv  country,  as 
well  as  a  compassionate  disposition  :  I  therefore 
took  him  into  my  house,  and  had  him  treated 
with  such  care,  that,  with  the  assistance  of  youth, 
and  a  vigorous  constitution,  his  health  was  quick- 
ly restored.  While  the  young  man  Vv'as  in  this 
manner  endeavouring  to  recover,  he  constantly 
amused  himself  with  reading,  and  I  procured  him 
as  many  books  as  I  could.  Sensible  of  the  obli- 
gations I  had  laid  him  under,  he  often  thanked 
me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  assuring  me,  if  God 
ever  prospered  him,  or  any  way  put  it  in  his 
power,  he  would  endeavour  to  give  me  convinc- 
ing marks  of  his  gratitude.  I  told  him,  that  I  had 
not  served  him  as  well  as  I  could  have  Avished, 
but  had  done  my  best,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  hu- 
man beings  to  assist  each  other :  only  admon* 
ishing  him  to  shew  the  same  kindness  to  others, 
who  might  happen  to  stand  in  need  cf  his  assis- 
tance, as  he  had  done  of  mine,  and  desirmg  that 
he  would  look  upon  me  as  his  friend,  and  always 
love  me. 

This  young  man  begah  to  frequent  the  court  oC 
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Rome,  in  which  he  was  soon  taken  notice  of,  and 
entered  into  the  service  of  a  prelate,  a  man  of 
fourscore,  who  was  the  bishop  of  Urgenis.  This 
prelate  had  a  nephew,  named  Signor  Giovanni,  a 
Venitian  gentleman.  Signor  Giovanni  seemed  to 
be  greatly  struck  with  the  shining  qualities  oi 
Lewis  Pulci,  and  had  contracted  such  an  intimacy 
with  him,  that  he  seemed  to  be  a  second  self. 
Lewis  having  talked  to  him  of  me,  and  the  great 
favours  I  had  done  him,  Signor  Giovanni  conceiv- 
ed a  desire  to  know  me.  It  happened  about  this 
time,  that  I  had  made  a  little  entertainment  one 
evening  for  my  mistress  Penthesilea,  to  which  I 
invited  several  men  of  genius  of  my  acquaintance. 
At  the  very  moment  that  we  were  sitting  down  to 
table,  Signor  Giovanni  and  Lewis  Pulci  entered 
the  room>  and,  after  some  little  ceremony,  were 
prevailed  upon  to  stay  to  supper.  The  v/anton 
Penthesilea  no  sooner  set  her  eye  on  the  hand- 
some youth,  but  she  immediately  formed  a  de- 
sign upon  him  ;  I  perceived  the  snare,  so  that  the 
instant  supper  was  over,  1  called  Lewis  aside,  and 
requested  him,  by  the  obligations  which  he  had 
acknowledged  himself  to  have  to  me,  not  to  listen, 
upon  any  account,  to  the  insinuations  of  that  lewd 
woman.  In  answer  to  this,  he  exclaimed,  What, 
itiy  friend  Benvenuto,  do  you  take  me  for  a  mad- 
man !  I  told  him,  I  did  not  take  him  for  a  mad- 
aman,  but  for  an  inexperienced  youth  ;  at  the  same 
time  assuring  him,  that  I  gave  myself  not  the 
least  trouble  about  her,  but  that  my  concern  was 
for  him,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  him  ruined 
bv  so  abandoned  a  woman.  To  this  he  answered, 
that  he  wished  he  might  break  his  neck,  if  he 
ever  v/ould  so  snuch  as  open  kis  lips  to  h«r.     He 
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must  have  sworn  this  oath  with  great  earnestness, 
for  it  was  his  fate  afterwards  to  break  his  neck,  as 
will  appear  in  the  sequel.     Signor  Giovanni's  af- 
fection for  the  youth  proved  not  to  be  of  an  ho- 
nourable sort,  but  the  reverse  ;  for  the  latter  was 
every  day  seen  new  cloathed,  either  in  velvet  or 
silk,  and  appeared  to  be  addicted  to  all  manner  of 
debauchery.     In  short,  he  had  divested  himself 
of  all  his  laudable  qualities,  and  pretended  neither 
to  see  nor  know  me  when  we  met ;  because  I  had 
reproved  him,  telling  him,  that  he  had  abandoned 
himself  to  all  kinds  of  vices,  and  that  they  would 
be  his  destruction.     Signor  Giovanni  had  bought 
him  a  fine  black  horse,  which  cost  a  hundred  and 
fifty    crowns ;    it    was   an   admirable    pacer,    and 
Lewis  rode  it  every  day  to  pay  his  court  to  Pen- 
thesilea.    Though  I  beheld  this  scene,  it  gave  me 
no  manner  of  concern  :   I  said  only,   that  all  ani- 
mals act  according  to  their  nature,  and  I  attached 
myself  to  my  business.     It  happened  one  Sunday 
evening,  that  w^e  were  invited  by  the  famous  sta- 
tuary,   Michael   Angelo,  of  Sienna,  to  sup  with 
him,  and  it  was  then  summer-time;  at  this  supper 
Bacchiaca,   of  whom  mention   has  already   been 
made,  was  a  guest,  and  he  had  brought  with  him 
Penthesilea,   with   whom  he  had  been  formerly 
connected.     Whilst  we  were  at  supper,  she  rose 
from  the  table,  telling  us,  that  a  sudden  inc'ispo- 
sition   obliged  her  to  retire,   but  that  she  would 
quickly  return.     As  we  were  engaged  in  cheer- 
ful conversation,  she  stayed  away  longer  than  we 
expected;  I  stood  listening,  and  heard  some  peo- 
ple talking  in  a  low  voice  in  the  street,   whilst  I 
held  a  knife  in  my  hand,  which  I  made  use  ol  at 
table  to  cut  my  victuals  -.  the  )vindow  was  so  nea? 
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the  table,  that  having  risen  up  a  little,  I  saw  Lewis 
Palci  and  Penthesilta  in  close  conference,  and 
overheard  the  former  say,  If  that  cursed  Benve- 
nuto  should  happen  to  discover  us,  we  must  be 
undone  :  she  made  answer,  Lewis,  be  under  no 
apprehensions  ;  mind  what  a  noise  they  are  mak- 
ing, we  are  the  least  of  their  thoughts.  At  these 
words  I  perceived  who  they  were,  when,  imme- 
diately leaping  from  the  window,  I  seized  Lewis 
by  the  cloak,  and  should  certamly  have  killed  him 
with  the  knife  in  rnv  hand,  had  he  not  instant- 
ly  clapped  spurs  to  his  little  white  horse,  and 
leaving  his  cloak  behind  to  save  his  life,  fled 
with  Penthesilea  to  a  neighbouring  church. 
Those  who  were  at  table  having  suddenly  risen, 
came  ail  up  to  me,  and  begged  1  would  not  give 
myself  or  them  any  trouble  for  the  sake  of  a  har- 
lot. I  answered,  that  1  should  never  have  stirred 
upon  her  account,  but  that  I  could  not  help  shew- 
ing my  resentment  to  that  villian,  who  behaved  to 
me  in  so  perfidious  a  manner.  1  would  not  there- 
fore give  ear  to  the  persuasions  and  iiitreaties  of 
my  worthy  friends,  but  snatchmg  up  my  sword, 
went  unaccompanied  to  Prati,  for  the  house  where 
we  were  at  supper  was  near  the  gate  Del  Ca^tello, 
which  led  to  Pratl,  It  was  not  long  before  the 
sun  set,  and  I  returnea  slowly  to  Hume,  when  it 
was  already  dark,  but  the  gutes  of  the  citv  were 
not  locked.  I  repaired  to  Penthesilea's  habitation, 
firmly  resolved,  in  case  Lewis  Pulci  should  be 
there,  to  treat  them  both  very  roughly.  Perceiv- 
ing that  there  was  no';ody  in  the  house  but  a  ser- 
vant girl,  named  Corida,  I  laid  aside  my  cloak  and 
the  S(  ab'^ard  of  my  sword,  and  came  up  to  the 
ho^se,  which  stood  behind  the  place  called  Banchi, 
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upon  the  river  Tiber.  Opposite  to  t!iis  house  was 
a  garden  belonging  to  an  innkeeper,  whose  name 
was  Romolo  :   this   garden  was   enclosed  with  a 
thick  hedge,  in  which   I  concealed  myself,  in  or- 
der to  wait  the  coming  of  the  lady  and  her  gallant. 
When    I   had   staid   there  some  time,   my  friend 
Bacchiaca  happened  to  pass  by,  who,  whether  he 
really  thought  I  should  go  there,  or  had  been  told 
so,   called  to  me  in   a  low  voice,   by  the  name  of 
Gossip,  for  so  we  used  to  style  each  other  in  joke. 
He  beseeched  me,  for  God's  sake,  to  desist,  ut- 
tering these  words,  almost  with  tears  in  his  eyes; 
Gossip,  I  beg  you  would  not  hurt  this  poor  unfor- 
tunate woman,  for  nothing  can  justly  be  laid  to  her 
charge.     If  you  do  not,   said  i,  directly  quit  the 
place,   I  will  cut  you  across   the  head  with  my 
sword.     My  poor  gossip,  frightened  by  this  lan- 
guage, thought  proper  to  retire.     It  was  a  bright 
starry  night,  and  the  sky  shone  with  a  bright  re- 
fulgent lustre,  when  suddenly  I  heard  the  noise  of 
several  horses  galloping  on  both  sides.    This  was 
occasioned  by  Lewis  and  Penthesilea,  who  were 
accompanied  by  one  Signor  Benvenuto  Perugino, 
chamberlain  to   Pope   Clement.     They  had   four 
valiant    captains   from   Perugia    attending    them, 
with  other  brave  young  officers,  in  all,  ttvelve  per- 
sons that  wore  swords.     When   I  perceived  my 
situation,  not  knowing  which  way  to  get  off,  I  re- 
solved to  continue  under  the  hedge  ;  but  the  briars 
pricked  and  hurt  me  very  much,  so  that  I  could 
no  longer  bear  it,  but  began  to  think  of  consulting 
my  safety  by  flight.     At  this  time  Lewis  had  his 
arms  about  Penthesilea's  neck,  and  told  her  that  he 
must  have  a  kiss  in  spite  of  that  traitor  Benvenu- 
%Q»  These  words,  which  received  a  new  sting  by 
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tile  pricking  of  the  briars,  provoked  me  to  such  a 
degree,  that  I  leapt  out  of  the  hedge,  and  lifting 
up  my  sword,  cried  out,  I  will  instantly  be  the 
death  of  you  all.  My  sword  fell  upon  Lewis's 
shoulders,  but,  as  the  young  fellow  was  protected 
by  a  coat  of  mail,  the  blow,  though  very  heavy, 
had  no  effect  upon  him  ;  and  the  sword  turned  its 
edp-e  upon  the  fair,  but  deceitful  face  of  Penthe- 
silea.  Both  having  fallen  to  the  ground,  Bacchia- 
ca,  with  his  stockings  h^lf  down  his  legs,  began 
to  run  away  screaming.  I  then  turned  about  bold- 
ly to  the  rest,  with  my  drawn  sword,  v/hen  my 
valiant  adversaries,  hearing  a  loud  uproar  in  the 
inn,  imagined  they  had  to  deal  with  an  army  of  an 
hundred  men ;  they  had  however  drawn  their 
swords,  but  some  of  their  horses  taking  fright, 
this  occasioned  so  much  confusion  amongst  them, 
that  two  of  the  cleverest  were  thrown,  and  the 
rest  betook  themselves  to  flight.  I,  seeing  the 
affair  turn  out  happily,  made  off  with  the  utmost 
speed,  pleased  to  get  rid  of  this  troublesome  affair 
with  honour,  and  not  caring  to  expose  myself  to 
more  danger  than  honour  required.  In  this  ter- 
rible confusion  and  hurly-burly,  some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen and  officers  had  wounded  themselves  with 
their  own  swords.  Signor  Benvenuto,  the  Pope's 
chamberlain,  was  thrown  down  and  trampled  upon 
by  his  own  mule;  his  servant,  attempting  to  draw 
his  sword,  fell  with  him  at  the  same  time,  and 
gave  his  master  a  deep  wound  in  the  hand.  This 
accident,  more  than  all  the  rest,  made  Signor  Ben- 
venuto swear,  in  his  Perugian  jargon,  that  by 
G — d,  Benvenuto  should  teach  Benvenuto  man- 
ners. He  desired  one  of  the  officers,  who  perhaps 
had  more  courage  than  the  rest,  but  was  young», 
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.tnd  had  very  little  to  say  for  himself,'  to  deliver 
me  a  challenge.  Thi?  gentleman  chilled  uprm  me 
at  the  house  of  a  Neapolitan  nobleman,  who  had 
heard  of  my  abilities,  and  seen  some  of  my  per- 
formances; and  being  likewise  convinced  that  I 
was,  both  in  mind  and  body,  fit  for  the  military 
profession,  to  which  he  was  attached  above  all 
others,  grew  exceeding  fond  of  me.  Seeing  my- 
self thus  protected  and  caressed,  and  being  in  pro- 
per spirits,  I  gave  such  an  answer  to  the  officer, 
as,  I  believe,  made  him  heartily  repent  his  coming 
on  such  an  errand.  A  few  days  after,  Lewis,  Pen- 
thesilea,  and  the  rest,  being  pretty  well  recovered 
of  their  w^ounds,  the  nobleman,  my  patron,  was 
solicited  by  Signor  Benvenuto,  whose  passion  had 
by  this  time  subsided,  to  prevail  upon  me  to  be 
reconciled  to  Lewis,  adding,  that  the  gallant  offi- 
cers who  were  with  hi  1^5 ,  and  who  had  never  had 
any  difference  with  me  on  tiieir  own  account, 
would  be  glad  to  cultivate  my  acquaintance.  The 
nobleman  made  answer,  that  he  would  persuade 
me  to  agree  to  all  that  was  proposed,  and  should 
willingly  undertake  to  accommodate  matters,  up- 
on condition  that  there  was  to  be  no  upbraiding 
on  either  side,  for  what  had  passed,  as  that  would 
reflect  dishonour  on  themselves  ;  that  we  should 
only  shake  hands  and  chink  together,  in  token  of 
reconcilement,  and  so  he  would  engage  to  make 
all  things  agreeable.  This  design  w^as  carried  into 
execution  :  one  Thursdaj^  evening  the  nobleman 
carried  me  to  the  house  of  Signor  Benvenuto, 
where  all  the  military  gentlemen,  who  had  been 
in  the  late  skirmish,  were  at  table.  My  patron 
was  accompani^  d  by  above  thirty  gallant  men,  well 
armed,  a  circumstance  which  Signor  Benvenuto 
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did  not  expect.  Having  entered  a  little  hull,  my 
friend  gvoing  before,  and  I  following  him,  he  ad- 
dressed them  thus :  Save  you,  gentlemen,  I  am 
come  with  Benvenuto,  whom  I  love  as  my  own 
brother,  and  we  gladly  present  ourselves,  with  an 
intention  to  do  whatever  you  think  proper  to  en- 
jom  us.  Benvenuto,  seeing  the  hall  crowded  with 
a  number,  made  answer,  All  we  desire  of  you  is 
peace,  we  want  nothing  more.  He  then  promised, 
that  the  governor  of  Rome  should  give  me  no 
trouble.  Thus  we  were  reconciled,  and  I  return- 
ed to  my  shop  ;  but  I  was  scarce  able  to  pass  an 
hour  without  the  company  of  the  Neapolitan  no- 
bleman, who  either  visited  me,  or  sent  for  me  to 
his  own  house.  In  the  mean  time,  Lewis  Pulci 
being  cured,  every  day  took  an  airing  upon  his 
black  horse,  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  ma- 
nage. One  day,  amongst  others,  after  there  had 
fallen  a  drizzling  rain,  having  made  his  horse 
prance  and  curvet  before  Penthesilea's  door,  he 
happened  to  slip,  and  the  horse  fell  a-top  of  him. 
By  this  accident  he  broke  his  right  leg,  and,  a  few 
days  after,  died  in  the  house  of  Penthesilea  :  the 
curse,  which  he  had  solemnly  invoked  against 
himself  in  the  presence  of  God,  being  thus  accom- 
plished. Hence  it  appears,  that  the  Deity  watches 
over  the  conduct  both  of  the  good  and  bad,  and 
Tewards  all  according  to  their  deserts. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


The  Duke  of  Bourbon  lays  siege  to  Rome,  whicb 
is  taken  and  plundered — Tbe  author  kills  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon  as  be  is  scaling  tbe  walls—^ 
He  retires  to  tbe  castle  of  St,  Angelo,  wbtre  be 
acts  as  Bombardier,  and  sig?ializes  himself  in  an 
extraordinary  fuanner — Tbe  Prince  of  Orange 
is  killed  by  a  ball  from  a  cannon  directed  by  tbe 
autbor — Tbe  PoptPs  acknowledgments  to  Benve- 
7iuto — Tbe  castle  of  St.  Angelo  surrendered  by 
capitulation. 

ALL  Italy  was  now  up  in  arms,  when  Pope 
Clement  sent  to  Signer  Giovanino  de  Medici  for 
some  troops,  which  accordingly  marched  to  his 
assistance.  These  auxiliaries  did  so  much  mis- 
chief in  Rome,  that  tradesmen  were  not  in  safety 
in  their  shops,  which  made  me  retire  to  a  little 
convenient  house,  behind  the  place  called  Banchi, 
where  I  worked  for  my  particular  friends.  The 
business  I  was  employed  in,  at  that  time,  was  not 
of  any  great  importance  ;  I  therefore  shall  not  at 
present  enlarge  upon  it.  I  then  took  great  delight 
in  music,  and  other  amusements  of  a  like  nature. 
Pope  Clement  having,  by  the  advice  of  Signor 
Jacobo  Salviati,  dismissed  the  five  companies, 
which  had  been  sent  him  by  Signor  Giovanino, 
Vol.  I.  H 
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lately  deceased  in  Lombardy  ;  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon, finding  that  there  were  no  troops  in  Ronne, 
comntianded  his  army  to  march  towards  that  capi- 
tal. Upon  the  news  of  his  approach,  all  the  in- 
habitants took  up  arms.  I  happened  to  be  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Alexander,  the  son  of 
Piero  del  Bene  ;  who,  at  the  time  that  the  Colon- 
nas  came  to  Rome,  had  requested  me  to  take  care 
of  his  house  ;  upon  this  more  important  occasion 
he  begged  I  would  raise  a  company  of  fifty  men 
to  guard  the  same  house,  and  undertake  to  be 
their  commander,  as  I  had  been  at  the  time  of  the 
Colonnas.  I  accordingly  drew  together  fifty  stout 
young  men,  and  we  took  up  our  quarters  in  his 
house,  where  we  were  well  paid,  and  kindly  treat- 
ed. The  army  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  having 
already  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Rome,  Alex- 
ander del  Bene  requested  I  would  go  with  him  to 
lepel  the  enemy  :  I  accordingly  complied,  and 
taking  one  of  the  stoutest  youths  with  us,  we  were 
afterwards  joined  by  a  young  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Cecchino  della  Casa.  We  came  up  to  the 
walls  of  Campo  Santo,  and  there  descried  that 
great  army,  which  was  exerting  its  utmost  force 
to  storm  the  town.  Many  young  men  were  slain 
without  the  walls,  where  they  fought  with  the  ut- 
most fury,  though  it  was  a  very  thick  mist.  I 
turned  about  to  Alexander,  and  spoke  to  him  thus, 
Let  us  return  home  with  the  utmost  speed,  since 
it  is  impossible  for  us  here  to  make  any  stand  ;  be- 
hold the  enemy  scales  the  walls,  and  our  country- 
men fly  before  them,  overpowered  by  numbers. 
Alexander,  frightened  out  of  his  senses,  answer- 
ed with  some  emotion,  that  he  wished  we  h^d  not 
ventured  so  far  :  and  so  saying,  he  turned  about 
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in  a  great  passion,  in  order  to  depart.  I  there- 
upon reproved  him  in  these  terms  ;  Since  you 
have  brought  me  hither,  I  am  determined  to  per- 
form some  manly  action.  Havmg  taken  aim  with 
my  piece,  where  I  saw  the  thickest  crowd  of  the 
enemy,  I  fixed  my  eye  on  a  person  who  seemed 
to  be  lifted  up  by  the  rest :  but  the  misty  weather 
prevented  me  from  distinguishing  whether  he  was 
on  horseback  or  on  foot.  Then  turning  sudden- 
ly about  to  Alexander  and  Cecchino,  I  bid  them 
fire  off  their  pieces,  and  shewed  them  how  to  es- 
cape every  shot  of  the  besiegers.  Having  accord- 
ingly fired  twice  for  the  enemy's  once,  I  softly 
approached  the  walls,  and  perceived  that  tbere 
was  an  extraordinary  confusion  among  the  assail- 
ants, occasioned  by  our  having  shot  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon.  He  was,  as  I  understood  afterwards, 
the  chief  personage,  whom  I  saw  raised  by  the 
rest.  Upon  quitting  our  post,  we  passed  through 
Campo  Santo,  and  entered  by  the  quarter  of  St. 
Peter  ;  from  thence  we  came  behind  the  church 
of  St.  Angelo,  and  reached  the  gate  of  CasteUo 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  imaginable  ;  for  Sig- 
nor  Rienzo  da  Ceri  and  Signor  Horatio  Baglioni 
wounded  or  killed  every  body  that  deserted  the 
ramparts.  When  we  were  got  to  the  gate  above- 
mentioned,  part  of  the  enemy  had  already  encer- 
ed  Rome,  and  we  had  them  at  our  heels.  The 
governor  of  the  castle  having  thought  proper  to 
draw  up  the  portcullis,  there  was  just  room 
enough  made  for  us  four  to  enter.  No  sooner  was 
I  got  in, but  the  captain  Pallone  de  Medici  pressed 
me  into  the  service,  because  I  belonged  to  the 
Pope's  hoashold,  and  forced  me  to  leave  Alexan- 
der, very  much  against  my  will.     At  this  very 
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juncture,  Pope  Clement  had  entered  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  by  the  long  gallery  from  St.  Peter's  ; 
for  he  did  not  chuse  to  quit  the  Vatican  sooner, 
never  once  dreaming  that  the  enemy  would  storm 
the  city.  As  soon  as  I  found  myself  within  the 
castle  walls,  I  went  up  to  some  pieces  of  artillery, 
which  a  bombardier,  named  Giuliano  the  Floren* 
tine  had  under  his  direction.  This  Giuliano,  stand- 
ing upon  oneof  the  battlements,  saw  his  house  pil- 
laged, and  his  wife  and  children  cruelly  used:  fear- 
ing to  shoot  any  of  his  friends,  he  did  not  venture 
to  fire  the  guns,  but,  throwing  the  match  upon  the 
ground,  made  a  piteous  lamentation,  tearing  his 
hair,  and  expressing  the  most  poignant  and  affect- 
ing sorrow.  His  example  was  followed  by  other 
bombardiers,  which  vexed  me  to  such  a  degree, 
that  I  took  one  of  the  matches,  and  getting  some 
people  to  assist  me,  who  had  not  the  same  pas- 
sions to  disturb  them,  I  directed  the  artillery  and 
falcons  where  I  saw  occasion,  and  killed  a  consi- 
derable number  of  the  enemy.  If  I  had  not  taken 
this  step,  the  party  which  entered  Rome  that 
morning  would  have  proceeded  directly  to  the 
castle  ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  very  easy  matter 
for  them  to  have  stormed  it,  as  they  received  no 
obstruction  from  the  artillery.  I  continued  to  fire 
away,  which  made  some  cardinals  and  gentlemen 
bless  me,  and  extol  my  activity  to  the  skies.  Em- 
boldened thereby,  I  exerted  my  utmost  abilities 
in  defence  of  the  place  :  let  it  suffice,  that  it  was  I 
who  preserved  the  castle  that  morning,  and  by 
whose  means  the  other  bombardiers  began  to  do 
their  duty  ;  and  so  I  continued  to  act  the  whole 
day.  Pope  Clement  having  appointed  a  Roman 
nobleman,  Avhose  name  was  Signor  Antonio  Santa 
Croce,  to  be  chief  engineer  ;  this  nobleman  came 
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to  me  in  the  evening,  whilst  the  enemy's  army  was 
entering  Rome,  by  the  quarter  of  Trastavere,  and 
behaving  to  me  with  the  greatest  demonstrations 
of  kindness,  posted  me  with  five  great  guns  in  the 
highest  part  of  the  castle,  called  Dall  Angiolo, 
which  goes  quite  round  the  fortress,  and  looks  to- 
wards the  meadows,  affording  a  fine  prospect  of 
Rome.  He  appointed  several  persons  to  serve 
under  me,  and  assist  me  in  managing  the  artillery  ; 
then  ordering  I  should  be  paid  before-hand,  he 
gave  me  a  portion  of  bread  and  wine,  and  begged 
I  would  continue  to  behave  as  I  had  begun.  I, 
who  was  at  times  more  inclined  to  arms,  than  to 
my  own  profession,  obeyed  my  orders  with  such 
alacrity,  that  I  had  better  success  than  if  I  had  been 
following  my  own  busmess.  Night  being  come, 
and  the  enemy  having  entered  Rome,  we,  who 
were  in  the  castle,  and  I,  more  than  any  of  the 
rest,  who  always  took  delight  in  beholding  new 
and  extraordinary  sights,  stood  contemplating  this 
strange  novelty,  and  the  fire  which  those  who  were 
in  any  other  part  of  the  city  could  neither  see  nor 
conceive.  I  shall,  upon  this  account,  for  a  time, 
discontinue  the  history  of  my  life,  with  all  the  par- 
ticulars belonging  to  it ;  and  enter  into  a  short 
narrative  of  the  public  transactions. 

As  I  continued  my  operations  in  the  artillery, 
there  happened  to  me,  during  a  month  that  we 
were  besieged  in  the  castle,  many  extraordinary 
accidents,  and  all  very  well  worth  relating ;  but  in 
order  to  be  concise,  and  keep  as  much  within  the 
sphere  of  my  profession  as  possible,  I  shall  pass 
over  most  of  these  events  in  silence,  relating  only 
such  as  I  cannot  suppress,  I  mean,  the  most  re- 
markable.   The  first  then  is,  that  Signor  Antoni© 
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Santa  Croce,  having  made  me  come  do^vn  fronj 
the  place  called  Angiolo,  with  a  view  to  fire  at 
certain  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  castle, 
into  which  some  of  the  enemy  had  entered  ;  whilst 
I  was  firing,  I  received  a  shot,  which  hit  part  of  a 
batdement,  so  that  its  force  was  considerably 
spent :  that  large  part,  however,  falling  upon  my 
breast,  stopped  my  respiration,  and  I  lay  prostrate 
upon  the  ground,  but  could  hear  a  great  deal  of 
what  was  said  by  the  by-standers  ;  amongst  others, 
Signor  Antonio  Croce  lamented  me  as  dead,  and 
exclaimed  aloud,  Alas  !  we  have  lost  our  best  sup- 
port I  There  happened  to  come  up,  as  soon  as  this 
accident  began  to  make  a  noise,  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance of  mine,  who  was  called  John  Francis, 
the  musician,  (though  this  person  had  a  greater 
turn  to  physic  than  music  :)  he  wept  bitterly,  and 
ran  directly  for  a  flask  of  the  best  Greek  wine  ; 
then  making  a  slate  red  hot,  put  a  considerable 
quantity  of  wormwood  upon  it,  and,  sprinkling  it 
with  the  wine,  applied  rt  to  that  part  of  my  breast 
where  I  appeared  to  have  received  the  injury. 
Such  was  the  efficacy  of  the  wormwood,  that  it 
immediately  restored  m}'  vigour  and  my  vanished 
powers  J  I  made  an  attempt  to  speak,  but  found 
mvself  unable  to  articulate,  because  some  foolish 
soldiers  had  filled  my  mouth  with  earth,  thinking 
that  they  had  thereby  performed  the  rites  of  the 
church  over  me  j  though  it  was  rather  an  excom- 
munication, for  I  could  not  recover  myself,  as  the 
earth  did  me  a  great  deal  more  harm  than  the  con- 
tusion. However,  I  escaped  with  life,  and  return- 
ed to  those  v/ho  were  about  the  artillery,  second- 
ing their  operations  with  my  best  abilities  and  en- 
deavours.    Pope  Clement  had  sent  to  ask  assist- 
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ance  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  who  was  with  the 
Venetian  army,  and  directed  his  ambassador  to 
tell  his  excellency,  that  so  long  as  the  castle  should 
continue  every  night  to  make  three  fires  on  its 
top,  at  the  same  time  firing  three  guns  thrice  over, 
these  should  be  considered  as  signals  that  the  fort 
had  not  surrendered.  I  was  employed  to  make 
these  signals,  and  to  fire  the  guns  j  and,  as  the 
besiegers  continued  to  annoy  us  greatly,  I  pointed 
the  artillery  in  such  a  manner,  as  might  be  likely 
to  injure  them  most,  and  retard  their  operations. 
The  Pope,  upon  this  account,  conceived  a  great 
liking  to  me,  seeing  that  I  acquitted  myself  with 
all  the  prudence  and  sagacity  requisite  on  such  oc- 
casions. The  Duke  of  Urbino  never  sent  the  suc- 
cours stipulated  ;  therefore,  as  my  intention  is  not 
to  give  a  particular  account  of  this  siege,  I  shall 
dwell  upon  no  more  of  the  circumstances  of  it. 

Whilst  I  continued  to  be  employed  in  my  de- 
structive business  of  an  engineer,  several  cardinals 
came  frequently  to  see  me,  but  above  all,  the  car- 
dinals of  Ravenna  and  Gaddi,  whom  1  often  warn- 
ed not  to  come  near  me,  as  their  little  scarlet  hats 
could  be  seen  at  a  distance,  which  exposed  both 
them  and  myself  to  great  danger  from  the  neigh- 
bouring palaces,  such  as  the  Torre  de  Beni  ,•  but 
persuasions  having  no  effect,  I  at  last  got  them 
confined,  by  which  I  incurred  their  enmity  and 
their  ill-will.  Signor  Horatio  Baglioni,  my  very 
good  friend,  likewise  frequently  came  where  I 
was.  Happening  to  be  one  day  in  conversation 
with  me,  he  observed  some  appearances  at  a  cer- 
tain inn,  which  stood  without  the  castle-gate,  at 
a  place  called  Baccanello.  The  sign  of  this  inn 
was  the  sun,  painted  between  two  red  windows. 
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which  were  shut :  Horatio  apprehending  that  op- 
posite to  this  sign,  betsveen  the  two  windows,  was 
a  table  full  of  soldiers  carousing,  said  to  me  :  Ben- 
venuto,  if  you  were  to  fire  your  middle  cannon 
near  yonder  sun,  I  believe  you  would  do  execu- 
tion ;  for  I  hear  a  great  noise,  and  fancy  there 
must  be  persons  of  consequence  in  that  quarter. 
Sir,  said  I,  what  I  myself  see  is  sufficient  to  in- 
duce me  to  make  a  discharge  at  yon  sun,  but  I  am 
afraid  of  that  barrel  full  of  stones,  which  stands 
hard  by  the  mouth  of  the  gun  ;  for  the  force  of  the 
discharge,  and  the  very  wind  of  the  cannon,  will 
be  sufficient  to  throw  it  down.  Horatio  replied, 
for  God's  sake,  Benvenuto,  lose  no  time  :  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  impossible,  considering  how  the 
barrel  stands,  that  the  wind  of  the  cannon  should 
throw  it  down  ;  but  even  if  it  should  fall,  and  the 
Pope  himself  be  under  it,  the  harm  would  not  be 
so  great  as  you  imagine:  so  fire  away,  without  loss 
of  time.  I,  without  thinking  more  of  the  matter, 
made  a  discharge  at  the  sun,  as  I  had  promised: 
the  barrel  which  was  filled  with  stones  fell  to  the 
ground,  as  I  thought  it  would,  exactly  between 
cardinal  Farnese  and  Signor  Jacobo  Salviati,  both 
of  whom  it  had  liked  to  destroy  :  what  saved  them 
was,  cardinal  Farnese's  reproaching  Signor  Jacobo 
with  being  the  cause  of  the  sack  of  Rome  ;  and, 
as  they  both  abused  and  railed  at  each  other,  their 
motion  upon  the  occasion  was  what  prevented  the 
barrel  of  stones  from  dashing  them  to  pieces. 
Horatio  having  heard  the  noise,  went  down  as  fast 
as  possible  ;  and  I  going  towards  the  place  where 
the  barrel  had  fallen,  heard  some  people  say,  those 
gunners  should  be  killed  :  this  induced  me  to 
turn  two  little  falcons  towards  the  steps  leading  to 
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the  battery,  with  a  firm  resolution  to  fire  one  of 
them  at  the  first  that  should  presume  to  ascend. 
The   servants  of  cardinal  Farnese  being  sent  by 
their  master  to  insult  me,  I  advanced  in  order  to 
fire.     As  I  knew  some  of  them,  I  said,  Villains, 
if  you  do  not  instantly  qint  the  place,  or  if  any  of 
5^ou  attempts  to  mount  these  stairs,  I  have  two  fal- 
cons ready  charged,  with  which  I  will  blow  you 
into  dust :   go,  tell  the  cardinal  from  me,   that  I 
have  done  nothing  but  by  the  command  of  my  su- 
periors ;  I  have  been  acting  in  defence  of  the  cler* 
gy,  and  not  to  offend  them.     The  servants  having 
retired,  Horatio  came  running  up  stairs :  but  I  or- 
dered him  to  retire  that  moment,  declaring,   that 
if  he  did  not,  I  should  kill  him  on  the  spot :  he 
stopped  for  a  time,  discovering  great   symptoms 
of  fear,   and  cried   out,   Benvenuto,    I  am    your 
friend.     I  answered,  Sir,  if  you  are  by  yourself, 
you  may  come  as  often  as  you  think  proper.     He 
then  made  a  pause,  for  he  was  exceeding  proud, 
and  used  this  peevish  expression  to  me  :   1  have  a 
mind  to  come  up  no  more,  but  to  act  the  reverse 
of  what  I  promised  you.  I  told  him,  that  as  I  had 
received  my  post  to  defend  others,  I  was  likewise 
able  to  defend  myself.   He  declared  he  was  alone  : 
and  when  he  came  up,  appeared  to  be  so  much  al- 
tered in  his  countenance,  that  I  kept  my  hand  up- 
on my  sword,  and  looked  sternly  at  him  as  an  en- 
emy.  Upon  this  he  began  to  laugh,  and  his  colour 
returning,  he  said  to  me  with  all  the  good  nature 
imaginable.  My  dear  Benvenuto,  no  man  can  be 
more  your  friend  than  I  am,  and,  when  an  oppor- 
tunit)^  offers,  I  will  endeiivour  to  prove  it  ;  would 
to  God  you  had  killed  those  tvfo  scoundrels,  one 
©f  whom  has  already  done  so  much  mischief,  and 
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the  other  is  likely  to  do  more.  He  then  desired 
me,  in  case  I  was  asked,  not  to  discover  that  he 
had  been  present  when  I  fired  off  the  guns  ;  and 
to  make  myself  quite  easy  about  the  cons-,  quences. 
This  affair  made  a  great  noise,  which  lasted  a  long 
time,  but  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  it  any  longer. 

I  now  gave  my  whole  attention  to  firing  my 
guns,  by  which  means  1  did  signal  execution,  so 
that  I  had  in  a  high  degree  acquired  the  favour 
and  good  graces  of  his  holiness.  There  parsed 
not  a  day,  that  I  did  not  kill  some  of  the  army 
without  the  castle.  One  day,  amongst  others,  the 
Pope,  happened  to  walk  upon  the  round  rampart, 
when  he  saw  in  the  public  walks  a  Spanish  colonel, 
whom  he  knew  by  certain  tokens  ;  and  under- 
standing that  he  had  formerly  been  in  his  service, 
he  said  something  concerning  him,  all  the  while 
observing  him  attentively.  I,  who  was  above  at 
the  battery,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  but 
saw  a  man  who  was  employed  in  getting  the  ram- 
parts repaired,  and  who  stood  v/ith  a  spear  in  his 
hand,  dressed  in  rose-colour,  began  to  deliberate 
how  I  should  lay  him  flat.  I  took  my  swivel, 
which  was  almost  equal  to  a  demi-culverine,  turn- 
ing it  round,  and  charging  it  with  a  good  quantity 
of  fine  and  coarse  powder  mixed,  aimed  it  at  him 
exactly :  though  he  was  at  so  great  a  distance, 
that  it  could  not  be  expected  any  effort  of  art 
should  make  such  pieces  carry  so  far,  I  fired  oflf 
the  gun,  and  hit  the  man  in  red  exactly  in  the  mid- 
dle :  he  had  arrogantly  placed  his  sword  before 
him,  in  a  sort  of  Spanish  bravado,  but  the  ball  of 
my  piece  hit  against  his  sword,  and  the  man  was 
seen  severed  into  two  pieces.  The  Pope,  who 
did  not  dream  of  any  such  thingi  was  highly  de- 
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lighted  and  surprised  at  what  he  saw,  as  well  be- 
cause he   thought  it  impossible  that  such  a  piece 
could  carry  so  far,  as  by  reason  he  could  not  con- 
ceive how  the  man  could  be  cut  into  two  pieces. 
Upon  this  he  sent  for  me,  and  made  an  inquiry 
into  the  whole  affair  :  I  told  him  the  art  I  had  used 
to  fire  in  that  manner  ;   but  as  for  the  man's  being 
split  into  two  pieces,  neither  he  nor  I  were  able 
to  account  for  it.     So  falling  upon  my  knees,  I 
entreated  his  holiness  to  absolve  me  from  the  guilt 
of  homicide,  as  likewise  from  other  crimes  which 
I   had   committed  in  that  castle  in  the  service  of 
the  church.     The  Pope,  lifting  up  his  hands,  and 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  me,   said,   that 
he  blessed  me,  and  gave  me  his  absolution,  for  all 
the  homicides  that  1  had  ever  committed,  or  ever 
should  commit,  in  the  service  of  the  apostolical 
church.     Upon  quitting  him,  I  again  went  up  to 
the  battery,  and  continuing  to  keep  a  constant  fire, 
I  scarce  once  missed  all  the  time.     My  drawing, 
my  elegant  studies,  and  my  taste  for  music,  all 
vanished  before  this  butchering  business ;  and  if 
I  were  to  give  a  particular  account  of  all  the  ex- 
ploits 1  peiformed  in  this  infernal  employment,  I 
should  astonish  all  the  world  ;  but  I  pass  them  by, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity.     I  shall  only  touch  upon 
some  of  the  most  remarkable,  which  should  not 
be  omitted  upon  any  account.     As  I  thought  in- 
cessantly of  exerting  all  my   endeavours  in  de- 
fence of  the  church,  I  took  it  into  consideration, 
that  the  enemy   every  night  changed  their  guard, 
and  passed  through  the  great  gate  of  St.  Spirito, 
which  was  indeed  a  reasonable  length  for  the  ar- 
tillery to  carry  ;  but  because  I  shot  cross-ways,  I 
did  not  do  so  much  execution  as  I  could  wish. 
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And  yet  there  was  every  day  a  considerable  num- 
ber slain,  so  that  the  enemy  seeing  the  pass  be- 
come dungerous,  one  night  heaped  above  a  hun- 
dred barrels  upon  the  top  of  a  house,  which  ob- 
structed my  prospect.  I  having  now  reflected 
more  maturely  upon  the  matter  than  I  had  done 
at  first,  levelled  my  whole  five  pieces  of  artillery 
against  those  barrels,  and  waited  for  the  relieving 
of  the  guard  till  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  As 
they  imagined  themselves  in  perfect  security, 
they  came  on  slower,  aad  in  greater  numbers 
than  usual  ;  I  then  fired  off  my  pieces,  and  not 
only  threw  the  barrels  to  the  ground,  but  with 
the  same  shot  killed  above  thirty  men.  Upon 
my  continuing  to  act  in  the  same  manner  two  or 
three  times  more,  the  soldiers  were  put  into  such 
disorder,  that  amongst  those  who  had  loaded 
themselves  with  plunder  at  the  sacking  of  Rome, 
some  of  them  desirous  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
their  military  toil,  were  disposed  to  mutiny 
against  their  officers,  and  march  off:  but  being  ap- 
peased by  a  valiant  captain,  whose  name  was  Gi- 
an  d'Urbino,  they  were  with  great  difficulty  pre- 
vailed on  to  turn  through  another  pass,  in  order 
to  relieve  the  guard  ;  this  obliged  them  to  fetch 
a  compass  of  about  three  miles,  whereas  they  at 
first  had  but  half  a  mile  to  march.  This  affair  be- 
ing over,  all  the  nobility  in  the  castle  conferred 
extraordinary  favours  on  me.  I  chose  to  relate 
this  exploit  on  account  of  its  importance,  though 
it  is  foreign  to  the  profession  which  first  induced 
me  to  take  pen  in  hand  j  but  if  I  were  to  fill  up 
the  history  of  my  life  with  such  events,  my  nar- 
rative  would  become   too  voluminous  ;  I  shall 
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therefore  relate  but  one  more  of  this  sort  which 
I  reserve  to  its  proper  place. 

I  must  here  anticipate  a  little  in  point  of  time^ 
and  inform  the  reader  how  Pope  Clement  in  or- 
der to  preserve  his  Regalia  together  with  all  the 
jewels  of  the  Apostolical  chamber,  sent  for  me 
and  shut  himself  up  with  the  master  of  the  horse 
and  me  in  an  apartment.  This  master  of  the 
horse  had  formerly  been  equerry  to  Philip  Stroz- 
zi  and  was  a  Frenchman  ;  Pope  Clement  had  en- 
riched him  considerably,  he  being  one  of  his  fa- 
vourite domestics  :  he  was  a  person  of  mean  birth, 
yet  the  Pope  put  as  much  confidence  in  him,  as  if 
he  had  been  his  own  brother.  Thus  whUe  we 
were  shut  up  together,  in  the  above-mentioned 
chamber,  they  placed  before  me  the  Rjgalia  with 
all  the  vast  quantity  of  jewels  belongmg  to  the 
Apostolical  chamber  ;  and  his  holiness  ordered 
me  to  take  off  the  gold  in  which  they  were  set.  I 
did  as  I  was  directed,  and  wrapping  up  each  of 
them  in  a  little  piece  of  paper,  we  sewed  them  ia 
the  skirts  of  the  Pope's  clothes,  and  those  of  the 
master  of  the  horse  :  they  then  gave  me  all  the 
gold,  which  amounted  to  about  a  hundred  pounds 
weight,  and  ordered  me  to  melt  it  with  the  ut- 
most secrecy.  I  repaired  to  the  Angelo  battery, 
where  was  my  apartment,  which  I  could  shut,  to 
avoid  being  seen  or  interrupted  in  my  operation  j 
and  having  there  made  a  little  furnace  with  bricks, 
and  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  a  little 
pot  about  the  size  of  a  dish,  I  threw  the  gold  up- 
on the  coals,  and  it  fell  by  degrees  into  the  pot. 
Whilst  this  furnace  was  going,  I  constantly  watch- 
ed my  opportunity  to  annoy  the  enemy  ;  and  soon 
did  them  a  great  deal  of  damage  in  their  trenches 
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with   certain  antique  javelins,  which  I  found  in 
the  armoury  belonging  to  the  castle  :  having  ta- 
ken  a   swivel  and  a   little  falcon,  both  somewhat 
broke  at  the  mouth,  I  filled  them   with  the  jave- 
lins, and  then  fired  off  the   pieces,  which  flew 
down  like  wild  fire,  doing  a  great  deal  of  dam- 
age  to  the   trenches.     Thus  keeping  my  pieces 
constantly  in  order  whilst  I  was  melting  the  gold, 
I  saw  towards  the  evening  a  person  mounted  up- 
on  a  little  mule,  who  came   upon  the   border  of 
the  trench  ;   the    mule    went  at   a  great  rate  and 
the  person  spoke  to  the  men  in  the  trenches.     I 
thought  it  most  adviseable  to  fire  off  my  artillery 
before  he  came  quite  opposite  to  me  :  so  having  ta- 
ken aim  exactly,  I  fired  and  wounded  him  in  the 
face  with  one  of  the  javelins  ;  the  others  hit  the 
mule  which  instantly  fell  dead.     Hearing  a  loud 
noise   in  the   trenches,   I    discharged   the   other 
piece,   which  did  great  execution.     The  person 
above-mentioned  was  the  prince  of  Orange,  who 
was  carried  through  the  trenches  to  a  neighbour* 
ing  inn,  whither  all  the  people  of  the  army  quick- 
ly  repaired.     Pope    Clement    having  heard    of 
what  I   had  done,  immediately  sent  for   me,  and 
desired   me  to   give  him   an  account  of  what  had 
happened.     I  related   to  him    the  whole    transac- 
tion, and  farther  told  him,  that  this  must  be  some 
person  of  the   first  rank,  because  all  the  chief  offi- 
cers of  the  army,  as  they  appeared  to  me,  had  im- 
mediately  repaired  to  the   inn,  to  which  he  had 
been   conveyed.     The  Pope  being   a   person    of 
great  sagacity,  sent  for  signor   Antonio   Croce, 
who  was   the    chief  engineer,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  and   directed  him  to   command  all  of 
tlie  bombardiers   to  point  their  whole  artillery, 
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which  was  very  considerable,  against  the  inn,  and 
all  to  discharge  their  pieces  at  the  firing  of  a  mus- 
ket, that  by  killing  those  chief  officers,  the  army, 
which  would  be  in  a  great  measure  deprived  of 
its  leaders,  might  be  totally  dispersed  ;  and  God 
would  at  last  hear  their  fervent  and  constant 
prayers  ;  and  thus  deliver  them  from  those  impi- 
ous invaders.  We  thereupon  put  our  artillery 
in  order  according  to  the  directions  of  Santa 
Croce,  and  waited  for  the  signal  to  fire.  Cardi- 
nal Orsini  being  informed  of  this  resolution, 
came  to  high  words  with  the  Pope,  and  declared 
in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  that  no  such  step 
should  be  taken  on  any  account,  as  an  accommo- 
dation was  then  upon  the  cirpet,  and  if  those 
officers  were  killed,  the  army  being  without  a 
leader  would  storm  the  castle,  and  put  them  all 
to  the  sword  ;  therefore  he  would  by  no  means 
agree  to  our  projected  enterprize.  The  poor 
Pope'quite  in  despair,  to  see  himself  thus  attacked 
both  within  an  1  without,  told  the  cardinal  and  his 
party,  that  he  left  the  whole  affair  to  their  discre- 
tion. The  order  being  thus  revoked,  I  who 
could  not  stand  idle  and  inactive,  when  I  perceiv- 
ed that  they  were  come  to  command  me  not  to  fire, 
discharged  the  middle  cannon,  and  the  ball  hit  a 
pillar  of  that  house,  about  which  a  considerable 
crowd  was  gathered  :  this  shot  made  such  havock 
amongst  the  enemy,  that  they  were  upon  the 
point  of  quitting  the  inn.  Cardinal  Orsino  was 
so  incensed  at  this,  that  he  was  absolutely  for 
having  me  hanged  or  put  to  death  some  way  or 
other,  but  the  Pope  took  my  part  with  great  spirit 
and  resolution.  As  I  do  not  consider  myself  in 
the  light  of  a  professed  historian,  I  shall  not  here 
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insert  the  altercation  that  passed  between  them 
upon  the  occasion,  but  shall  give  my  whole  atten- 
tion to  my  own  business. 

As  soon  as  I  had  melted  the  gold,  I  carried  it 
to  the  Pope,  who  returned  me  thanks,  and  order- 
ed the  master  of  the  horse  to  give  me  five  and 
twenty  crowns,  at  the  same  time  making  an  apolo- 
g}-  that  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  recompense 
rtit  more  amply. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


The  author  returns  to  Florence,,  andivitb  the  assis- 
tance of  Piero  Maria  di  LottOyComprotnises  mat- 
ters Tvitb  the  magistrates  of  that  city. — He  is 
pressed  to  go  into  the  army  by  Horatio  Ba^lione^ 
but^  at  bis  father  s  request.,  removes  to  Mantua. 
— There  he  sees  his  friend  Julio  Romano.,  who 
recommends  him  to  the  duke  of  Mantua  as  a,: 
artist. — An  indiscreet  speech  obliges  him  to  quit 
Mantua. — He  goes  back  to  Florence^  where  he 
finds  that  his  father^  and  most  of  his  relations^ 
had  been  carried  off  by  the  plague, — Intimacy 
between  bir,i  and  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti, 
through  whose  recommendation  he  is  greatly  en- 
couraged in  his  business. — Story  of  Frederick  Gi- 
nori. — Rupture  between  Pope  Clement^  and  the 
City  of  Florence, — The  author,,  at  the  Popis  so- 
licitation, returns  to  Rome, 


A  FEW  days  after,  an  agreement  was  con- 
cluded with  the  Imperialists  :  when  I  set  out  with 
signer  Horatio  Baglioni,  and  a  company  of  sol- 
diers,towards  Perugia:  this  gentleman  wanted  me 
to  accept  of  the  command  of  those  men,  but  I  de- 
clined his  offer,  telling  him  I  chose  to  see  my  fa- 
ther first,  and  compromise  the  affair  of  my  banish- 
ment  from   Florence.     He  then  acquainted  me 
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that  the  Florentines  had  sent  him  a  commission 
of  consequence,  by  the  hand  of  signor  Pier  Maria 
di  Lotto,  and  that  he  would  recommend  me  to 
that  gentleman,  as  a  person  for  whom  he  had  a 
very  great  regard.  So  1  repaired  to  Florence,  in 
company  with  several  other  persons.  The  plague 
had  made  terrible  havock  in  that  city  ;  but  1  found 
my  worthy  father  alive,  who  thought  that  I  must 
either  have  been  killed  at  the  sack  of  Rome,  or 
that  I  should  return  to  him  quite  naked  and  desti- 
tute :  It  proved  however  quite  the  reverse  ;  I 
was  alive,  with  my  pockets  well  lined,  and  had  a 
servant  and  a  horse.  So  overjoyed  was  my  aged 
father  at  the  sight  of  his  son,  that  I  thought, 
whilst  he  was  kissing  and  embracing  me,  he 
would  die  of  the  transport.  I  soon  told  him  the 
bloody  tale  of  the  sack  of  Rome,  and  presented 
him  with  a  good  number  of  crowns,  which  I  had 
gained  by  the  war.  Our  first  caresses  and  demon- 
strations of  joy  being  over,  we  repaired  to  the 
magistrates  to  compromise  the  affair  of  my  ban- 
ishment. One  of  those  who  had  been  concerned 
in  pronouncing  the  sentence  againstme,  happened 
then  to  be  in  the  rotation  of  his  office;  he  was 
the  same  that  had  said  to  my  father  in  a  passion 
that  he  would  send  me,  with  a  file  of  spearmen, 
to  prison,  my  father  therefore,  to  revenge  my  se- 
vere treatment,  threw  out  some  sharp  expressions 
against  him,  emboldened  by  the  favours  which  I 
had  received  from  signor  Horatio  Baglioni.  Mat- 
ters standing  thus,  I  told  my  father  that  signor 
Horatio  had  appointed  me  captain  in  the  Floren- 
tines service,  and  it  was  proper  I  should  begin  to 
think  of  raising  my  company.  My  poor  father, 
quite  stunned  at  these  words,  begged  and  intreated 
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me,  not  to  think  of  any  such  thing,  though  he  was 
very  pensihle  that  I  was  equal  to  that,  and  even  to 
any  undertaking  of  the  greatest  importance  ;  add- 
ing, that  he  had  already  one  son  in  the  army,  my 
younger  brother,  who  was  so  gallant  a  youth ;  and 
that  I  ought  to  attach  myself  total  y  to  that  admi- 
rable art  which  I  had  followed  so  many  years  with 
unwearied  application.  Though  I  promised  to 
obey  him,  he  thought,  like  r.  man  of  sense,  that  in 
case  signor  Horatio  should  come  to  Florence,  I 
would  not  fail,  either  through  complaisance,  or 
some  other  motives  of  the  same  nature,  to  em- 
brace the  military  profession.  He  therefore  de- 
vised a  very  good  expedient  to  prevent  it,  which 
was  to  persuade  me  to  remove  from  Florence,  de- 
livering himself  to  this  effect.  My  dear  son,  a 
most  dreadful  pestilence  rages  in  thi?  city,  and  you 
are  come  home  just  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  fu- 
ry ;  I  remember  when  I  was  very  young,  I  went 
to  Mantua,  where  I  met  with  a  kind  reception, 
and  made  a  stay  of  several  years  ;  I  request  it  of 
you,  and  even  command  you,  that  you  would  for 
my  sake  repair  thither,  and  that  you  do  it  directly, 
and  not  so  much  as  defer  it  till  to-morrow.  As  I 
was  always  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
world,  and  had  never  been  at  Mantua,  I  gladly 
complied  with  his  request  :  the  greatest  part  of  the 
money  I  had  brought  with  me,  I  left  with  the  old 
man,  promising  to  assist  him  in  whatever  part  of 
the  world  I  should  happen  to  live  ;  at  the  si^me 
time  I  earnestly  recommended  it  to  my  eldest  sis- 
ter, to  take  care  of  my  father.  The  name  of  this 
sister  w.'S  Cosa,  and  as  she  never  chose  to  marry, 
she  was  admitted  as  a  nun  at  St.  Ursula;  so  she 
stayed  to  attend,  and  take  care  of  my  old  father, 
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and  likewise  to  direct  my  younger  sister,  who  was 
married  to  a  statuary  of  the  name  of  Bartolomeo. 
Thus,  my  father  giving  me  his  blessing,  I  took 
horse,  and  set  out  for  Mantua. 

My  narrative  would  swell  to  a  tedious  prolixi- 
ty, were  I  to  give  the  reader  a  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  this  journey  ;  as  all  Italy  was  at  that  time 
ravaged  by  war  and  pestilence,  I,  with  great  diffi- 
culty, travelled  as  far  as  Mantua;  where,  when  I 
arrived,  I  endeavoured  to  get  into  business,  and 
was  immediately  employed  by  one  signer  Nicco- 
lo,  a  Milanese,  who  was  goldsmith  to  the  duke. 
As  soon  as  I  got  employment,  I  went  to  pay  a  vi- 
sit to  Julio  Romano,  a  first  rate  painter,  and  my 
particular  friend  ;  he  gave  me  the  kindest  recep- 
tion imaginable,  and  seemed  to  take  it  very  ill  that 
I  did  not,  upon  my  arrival,  come  directly  to  alight 
at  his  door.  This  painter  lived  like  a  nobleman, 
and  was  employed  in  a  work  for  the  duke,  without 
the  gate  of  Mantua,  at  a  place  called  Alti.  This 
work  was  grand  and  magnificent,  as  appears  to  this 
day.  Julio  immediately  recommended  me  in  the 
most  honourable  terms  to  the  duke,  who  gave  me 
an  order  to  make  a  little  shrine  for  the  relick  of 
the  blood  of  Christ,  which  the  Mantuans  boast 
themselves  to  be  possessed  of,  and  affirm  to  have 
been  brought  thither  by  Longinus :  he  then  turn- 
ed about  to  signor  Julio,  and  bid  him  draw  a  mo- 
del Cif  the  shri  <..  Juiio  made  answer.  Please  your 
excenency,  Benvenuto  is  a  man  that  has  no  occa» 
sion  for  the  design  of  another  artist;  and  this  you 
will  readily  acknowledge,  when  you  see  his  per- 
formance. Having  undertaken  the  job,  I  sketched 
out  a  design  for  the  shrine,  in  which  the  phial  of 
blood  could  easily  be  contained  ;  I  then  made, 
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ovet  and  above,  a  little  model  of  wax  :  this  repre- 
sented a  Christ  sitting,  who  in  his  right  hand, 
which  he  kept  raised  aloft,  held  his  cross,  in  a  re- 
clining attitude,  and,  with  his  left  hand,  seemed 
to  be  going  to  tear  open  the  wound  in  his  breast. 
When  I  had  finished  this  model,  the  duke  was  so 
highly  pleased  with  it,  that  he  grew  lavish  of  his 
favours  to  me,  giving  me  to  understand,  that  I 
should  continue  in  his  service,  and  he  would  am- 
ply provide  for  me. 

Having,  at  this  juncture,  paid  my  respects  to 
the  cardinal  his  brother,  the  latter  requested  the 
duke,  that  he  would  give  me  permission  to  make 
his  pontifical  seal,  which  I  immediately  took  in 
hand.  Whilst  I  was  employed  about  this  work, 
a  quartan  fever  attacked  me,  and  1  grew  deli- 
rious ;  I  then  began  to  curse  Mantua,  and  its  sove- 
reign, and  all  that  chose  it  for  their  place  of  resi- 
dence: these  words  were  reported  to  the  duke 
by  his  Milanese  goldsmith,  who  saw  ])lainl}  that 
his  excellency  had  a  desire  to  retain  me  in  his 
service.  The  duke  having  heard  the  words  which 
I  uttered  in  my  illness,  was  incensed  agii.ist  me 
to  the  highest  degree,  and  I  being  as  much  dissa- 
tisfied with  Mantua,  our  disgust  was  reciprocal. 
After  finishing  my  seal  in  about  four  months,  with 
several  other  little  jobs,  which  I  made  lor  the 
duke  in  the  name  of  the  cardinal  ;  I  was  v/ell  p-^-id 
by  the  latter,  who  intreated  me  to  return  to  Rome, 
to  that  excellent  country,  where  we  had  made  so 
agreeable  an  acquaintance. 

I  left  Mantua  with  a  good  purse  of  crowns, 
and  arrived  at  Governo,  the  place  where  the  brave 
signor  Giovanino  of  Medici  was  slam  :  I  was  at- 
tacked in  this  place  by  a  slight  fever,  which  did 
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not  in  the  least  interrupt  my  journey;  there  it 
left  me,  never  to  trouble  me  afterwards.  Upon 
my  arrival  at  Florence,  thinking  to  find  my  dear 
father  alive,  I  knocked  at  the  door ;  when  a 
hump-backed  old  beldame  looked  out  of  the  ^^  in- 
dow,  and  bidding  me,  with  the  most  abusive  lan- 
guage, be  gone,  told  me  I  had  no  business  there. 
I  made  answer  to  the  old  hag,  Old  beldame,  is 
there  no  other  creature  in  the  house  but  you, 
with  your  unlucky,  ill-boding  countenance  ?  To 
this  I  added  in  a  loud  voice,  must  1  wait  here 
two  hours  ?  This  dispute  brought  a  woman  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  her  window,  who  told  me  that 
my  father,  and  all  belonging  to  my  family,  were 
dead  of  the  plague  ;  and  as  I  partly  guess-d  this 
to  be  the  case,  it  gave  me  the  less  concern.  The 
good  woman,  at  the  same  time,  acquainted  me 
that  the  only  one  of  my  relations,  left  alive,  was 
my  younger  sister,  whose  name  was  Liberata  ;  and 
that  a  religious  lady  named,  Mona  Andrea  de 
Bellacci,  had  taken  care  of  her.  I  then  set  out 
for  my  inn,  and  accidentally  meeting  a  friend  of 
mine,  whose  name  was  John  Rigogli,  I  alighted 
at  his  house,  and  we  went  together  to  the  grand 
square,  where  I  received  information  that  my  bro- 
ther was  still  living,  whom  I  went  in  quest  of  to 
the  house  of  a  friend  of  his  named  Bertino  Aldo- 
brandi.  Upon  finding  my  brother  we  embraced 
each  other  with  the  utmost  ardour  of  affection, 
and  what  rendered  our  demonstration  of  joy  the 
more  rapturous,  was  that  we  had  received  news 
of  each  other's  death.  My  brother  afterwards 
bursting  into  a  lo«id  fit  of  laughter,  and  at  the 
same  time  expressing  the  utmost  surprise,  took 
me  by  the  hand,  and  said :  come,  brother,  I  will 
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conduct  you  to  a  place,  of  which  you  would  never 
have  been  able  to  form  a  conception  ;  the  case  is 
this,  I  have  procured  our  sister  Liberata,  who  has 
no  doubt  of  your  death,  asecond.husband.  Whilst 
we  were  going  to  her  house,  we  related  to  each 
other  the  many  extraordinary  events  which  had 
befallen  us  ;  and  when  we  reached  the  place,  our 
sister  was  so  astonished  at  the  unexpected  sight, 
that  she  fell  into  my  arms  in  a  swoon  :  if  my  bro- 
ther had  not  been  present,  this  sudden  accident 
which  deprived  her  of  all  utterance,  would  have 
prevented  the  husband  from  knowing  that  I  was 
her  brother.  My  brother  Cuchino  assisting  our 
sister,  who  had  fainted  away,  she  soon  came  to 
herself :  having  for  a  while  lamented  her  father, 
her  sister,  her  husband  and  a  little  son  that  she  had 
been  deprived  of,  she  began  to  prepare  supper  ; 
and  during  the  rest  of  the  evening,  there  was  not 
a  word  more  spoken  of  the  dead  ;  but  the  conver- 
sation turned  upon  all  the  most  jo)  ous  and  gay  to- 
pics that  could  be  thought  of;  thus  we  supped  to- 
gether with  the  greatest  cheerfulness  and  satisfac- 
tion imaginable. 

My  brother  and  sister  prevailed  upon  me  to  stay 
at  Florence,  though  my  own  inclination  led  me  to 
return  to  Rome.  Besides  that,  my  dear  friend,  by 
whom  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  I  had  been 
aesisted  in  my  distress,  I  mean  Piero,  the  son  of 
John  Landi,  joined  with  them  in  persuading  me 
to  reside  some  time  in  Florence.  For  the  Medi- 
ci family  being  driven  out  of  that  city,  viz.  signor 
Hippolito,  and  signor  Alexander,  (one  of  whom 
was  afterwards  cardinal,  and  the  other  duke  of 
Florence)  Piero  was  for  having  me  stay  by  all 
means,  and  wait  the  event.     I  therefore  began  to 
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work  in  the  New-market,  and  set  a  great  number 
of  jewels,  by  which  i  a  as  a  coubiderable  gainer. 

About  this  time  arrived  at  Florence,  a  native 
of  Sienna,  a  man  of  lively  genius,  whose  name  was 
Girolamo   Mazetti,  arid  who  had  resided  a  long 
time  m  Turkey ;  he  cai.ie  to  my  shop,  and  employ- 
ed me  to  make  him  a  golden  medal  to  be  worn 
upon  a  hat.     He  desir  cl  me  to  represent  upon  the 
medal  the  figure  of  Hurcules  tearing  asunder  the 
jaws  of  the  lion.     I  instantly  set  about  the  work, 
and,  whilst  I  was  employed  upon  it,  Michael  An- 
gelo  Buonarotti  came  to  see  it.     I  had  taken  im- 
mense   Dc^ins  with   this  piece  ;    the    attitude  and 
strength  of  the  animal   were  better    represented 
than  in  any  performance  of  the  kind  before  ;  my 
manner  of  working  was  likewise  intirely  new  to 
the  divine   Michael  Angelo  j  so  that  he  praised 
me  to  such  a  degrte,  that  I  conceived  the  strong- 
est inclination  imaginable,  to  perform  something 
extraordinary.   Bui  as  I  had  no  other  employ  than 
setting  jewels,  though  I  could  not  earn  more  mo- 
ney in  any  otlier  branch,  I  was  not  yet  satisfied, 
but  wished  to  be  concerned  in  business  of  more 
consequence. 

It  happened  about  this  time,  that  one  Frederick 
Ginori,  a  young  man  of  sublime  genius,  who  had 
resided  several  years  at  Naples  and  having  a  very 
advant^igeous  person,  had  had  an  intrigue  with  a 
princess  of  that  city,)  conceived  a  fancy  to  make 
a  medal  representing  Atlas,  with  the  world  upon 
his  shoulders;  he  therefore  requested  the  divine 
Mr-hael  Angelo  to  draw  him  a  design.  The  latter 
sait'  to  him  :  Go  to  a  young  jeweller,  whose  name 
is  lieo.vennto,  he  will  serve  you  as  well  as  you 
could  wish  ;  but  that  you  may  not  think  I  shun  so 
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slight  a  trouble,  I  will,  with  all  the  pleasure  ima- 
ginable, sketch  you  out  a  design  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  speak  to  Benvenuto  to  draw  you  another, 
and  take  the  best  of  the  two  for  your  model.  Fre- 
deric Ginori  came  to  me  accordingly,  and  told 
me  what  he  wanted,  letting  me  know  withal,  how 
highly  the  divine  Michael  Angelo  had  commend- 
ed me  ;  and  that  it  was  at  his  recommendation  he 
had  recourse  to  my  assistance.  As  that  great  mail 
had  promised  him  a  design,  his  words  in  my  fa- 
vour, encouraged  me  to  comply  with  Ginori's  re- 
quest: so  I  set  about  the  model,  with  the  utmost 
ardour  of  application.  When  I  had  finished  it, 
a  painter,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  whose  name  was  Julian  Bugiardini, 
brought  me  his  design  of  the  Atlas.  At  the  same 
time  I  shewed  this  Julian  my  little  model  of  wax, 
which  was  very  different  from  the  drawing  made 
by  Michael  Angelo ;  but  Frederic  and  Bugiardini 
determined  that  I  should  follow  my  own  model. 
I  then  began  my  work,  and  the  divine  Mi- 
chael Angelo  bestowed  the  highest  praises  imagi- 
nable, both  on  me  and  my  performance.  This 
work  was  a  figure,  engraved  on  a  thin  plate,  sup- 
porting on  its  shoulders  the  heavens,  represented 
by  a  ball  of  chrystal,  on  which  was  cut  the  zodiac, 
with  a  field  of  lazzuli  ;  the  workmanship  was  so 
beautiful  to  behold,  as  to  be  altogether  inesti- 
mable ;  under  it  was  this  motto,  Summam  tulisse 
juvat»  Frederic  being  satisfied  with  my  perfor- 
mance, paid  me  generously.  Signor  Luigi  Ala- 
manna,  an  intimate  friend  of  Frederic,  happen- 
ing to  be  at  this  time  in  Florence,  the  latter 
brought  him  several  times  to  my  house,  and,  by. 
his  means,  we  became  intimately  acquainted. 
Vol.  I.  K 
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Pope  Clement  having  declared  war  against  Flo- 
rence, that  city  prepared  to  make  a  defence  ;  orders 
were  therefore  given,  that  the  militia  should  pa- 
rade in  every  quarter,  and  I  was  commanded  to 
take  arms  myself.  I  got  ready  in  the  best  man- 
ner I  could,  and  formed  connexions  with  the  first 
nobility  in  Florence,  who  seemed  all  very  well 
disposed  to  exert  their  utmost  efforts  in  the  de- 
fence of  their  country  ;  the  prayers,  customary  on 
such  occasions,  were  made  in  every  quarter,  of 
the  city.  The  young  men  were  oftener  assembled 
than  usual,  and  nothing  else  was  talked  of,  but 
how  to  repel  the  enemy.  It  happened  one  day 
about  noon,  that  a  number  of  gallant  youths,  of  the 
first  quality  in  the  city,  were  assembled  in  my 
shop,  when  a  letter  was  brought  me  from  a  certain 
person  at  Rome,  who  was  called  master  Jacopino 
della  Barca :  his  true  name  was  Jacopo  dello  Sci- 
orina,  but  in  Rome  he  had  the  appellation  of  della 
Barca,  because  he  was  master  of  a  ferry  over  the 
river  Tiber,  between  Sistus's  bridge,  and  that  of 
St.  Angelo.  This  master  Jacopo  was  a  very  in- 
genious person  ;  highly  entertaining  and  agreeable 
in  company  :  he  had  formerly  been  a  manufactu- 
rer of  cloth  in  Florence,  and  was  now  in  high  fa- 
vour with  Pope  Clement,  who  took  great  delight 
in  his  conversation.  As  ihey  happened,  at  a  par- 
ticular time,  to  be  engaged  in  various  topics,  they 
fell  upon  the  sack  of  Rome,  with  the  affair  of  the 
castle :  in  the  course  of  this  conversation,  the 
Pope,  recollecting  my  person,  spoke  of  my  con- 
duct, on  that  occasion,  in  the  most  favoura!:)le 
terms  imaginable  ;  adding,  that  if  he  knew  where 
I  was,  he  should  be  glad  to  have  me  again  in  his 
service.     Master   Jacopo  thereupon  telling  him 
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that  I  resided  at  Florence,  the  Pope  desired  him 
to  invite  me  to  return.  I'he  purport  of  this  invi- 
tation \vas,  th^t  I  should  enter  into  the  service  of 
Pope  Clements  which  would  turn  out  considerably 
to  my  advantage.  The  young  gentlemen  present 
were  very  earnest  to  know  the  concents  of  the  let- 
ter, which  I  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  them  the 
best  I  could ;  and  wrote  to  signor  Jacopo,  re- 
questing him  to  send  me  no  more  letters,  upon 
any  account.  Jacopo,  however,  growling  more 
officious  and  obstinate,  wrote  me  a  second  epistle, 
couched  in  such  terms,  that  if  it  had  been  disco- 
vered, I  might  have  been  involved  in  great  difh- 
culty.  The  substance  of  it  was,  that  I  should  re- 
pair directly  to  Rome,  wiiere  the  Pope  wanted  to 
employ  me  in  affairs  of  the  greatest  importance  ; 
and  that  the  best  course  for  me  to  take,  was  to 
drop  all  other  projects,  and  not  join  with  a  pack  of 
senseless  rebels,  in  acting  against  his  holiness. 
When  I  had  perused  this  letter,  I  was  in  so  terri- 
ble a  fright,  that  I  immediately  v>^ent  iu  quest  of 
my  dear  friend  Pier  Landi,  who,  upon  seeing  me, 
asked  what  had  happened,  that  I  appeared  to  be  in 
such  disorder  ;  I  ans^vered  my  friend,  that  what 
occasioned  my  uneasiness,  I  could  by  no  means 
disclose  ;  I  only  begged  the  favour  of  him  to  take 
my  keys,  which  I  put  into  his  hands,  and  deliver 
the  jewels,  with  the  gold  he  should  find,  to  the 
persons  whose  names  were  set  down  in  my  me- 
morandum-book ;  and  then  pack  up  the  furniture 
of  my  house,  and  keep  an  account  of  it,  with  his 
usual  fidelity  and  friendship  ;  adding  that  I  should, 
in  a  few  days,  let  him  know  what  became  of  me. 
Pier  Landi,  guessing  pretty  nearly  how  the  mat- 
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ttr  stood,  made  answer :  Brother,  go  your  wajs 
without  loss  of  time,  and  write  to  me  afterwards  ; 
make  yourself  quite  easy  about  your  affairs,  and 
do  not  give  yourself  the  least  concern  on  that  ac- 
count. I  took  his  advice.  This  was  the  most  faith- 
ful, the  most  prudent,  virtuous,  and  loving  frigjd, 
\\m  I  ever  had  in  my  whole  life. 
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CHAPTER  IX, 


The  author  returns  to^  Rome,  and  is  introduced  to 
the  Pope,  Co7wersatio7i  between  him  and  his  ho- 
liness ;  the  Pope  employs  bim  in  a  piece  of  ex- 
quisite  workmanship  as  a  jeweller.  He  succeeds 
to  the  Papers  wishy  and  rs  made  engraver  to  the 
ininty  notwithstanding  the  obhquy  and  detrac- 
tion of  several  courtiers^  and  particularly  of  Pom^ 
pey  of  Milan  andTrajanOy  the  Pontiff'' s  favour- 

ites.     Fine  medal  oj  his  designing Dispute 

between  hitn  and  Bandinelli  the  sculptor. 


AFTER    I  had  retired  from  Florence  I  re- 
paired to  Rome,  and  immediately  upon  my  arri- 
val wrote  to  my  friend  Landi.     I  met  with  many 
of  my  former  acquaintances  in  that  city,  by  whom 
I  was  well  received,  and  greatly  caressed  ;  how- 
ever I  lost  no  time,  but  set  about  several  jobs, 
which  proved  very  lucrative,  but  were  not  of  im- 
portance sufficient  to  require  a  particular  descrip- 
tion.    There  was  an  old  goldsmith,  in  Rome,  na- 
med Raphael  del  jMoro,  who  had  great  reputation 
in   his  profession,  and  was  moreover  an  honest 
man  :  he  requested  me  to  go  to  work  at  his  shop, 
because  he  had  some  business  of  consequence  up- 
on his  hands,  which  would  not  fail  to   turn  out 
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to  good  account ;  s<J  I  readily  accepted  the  offer. 
Ten  days  had  already  elapsed,  before  I  had  seen 
Jacopo  della  Barca,  who  meeting  with  me  by 
chance,  accosted  me  in  the  most  affectionate  man- 
ner imaginable  :  upon  his  asking  me  how  long  I 
had  been  arrived,  i  answered,  about  a  fortnight. 
This  he  was  highly  offended  at,  telling  me  that  I 
shewed  very  little  respect  to  a  Pope,  who  had 
wrote  for  me  thrice  in  terms  the  most  pressing. 
I  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  his  freedom,  yet 
made  no  rep'y,  suppressing  my  indignation  the 
best  I  could.  This  person  who  was  exceeding 
loquacious,  began  to  run  on  at  a  strange  rate  ;  and 
when  I  at  last  perceived  that  he  was  tired,  I  said 
nothing  more  to  him  but  that  he  might  conduct 
me  to  his  holiness,  whenever  he  thought  proper  ; 
he  told  me  that  any  time  suited  him  ;  and  I  for 
my  part  was  always  ready.  We  bent  our  course 
towards  the  palace,  (this  was  on  Holy  Thursday) 
and  as  soon  as  we  arrived  at  the  Pope's  apart- 
ments, he  being  known,  and  I  expected,  were 
both  admitted  into  his  holiness's  presence.  The 
Pope  being  somewhat  indisposed,  was  in  bed,  at- 
tended by  signer  Jacopo  Salviati  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Capua. 

As  soon  as  his  holiness  saw  me,  he  was  quite 
overjoyed  :  I  approached  him  in  the  most  humble 
marner,  kissed  his  feet,  and  endeavoured  to  shew 
by  ii.y  gestures,  that  I  had  something  of  the  last 
impo  tance  to  communicate.  The  Pope  thereup- 
on nude  a  sign  with  his  hand,  and  signor  Jacopo 
Salvati  and  the  archbishop  retired  to  a  considera- 
ble distance  from  us.  I  thereupon  addressed  his 
holiness  in  these  terms  :  Holy  Father,  ever  since 
this  city  was  sacked,  I  have  not  been  able  to  con. 
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fess  or  receive  the  sacrament,  because  nobody 
will  give  me  absolution.  The  case  is  this,  when 
I  melted  down  the  gold  in  the  tower,  after  labour- 
ing so  hard  to  take  off  the  jewels,  your  holiness 
charged  Cavalierino  to  give  me  some  iiitle  re- 
compence  for  my  trouble,  but  I  received  nothing 
from  him,  on  the  contrary  he  loaded  me  with  abu- 
sive  language.  Thus  provoked  I  went  up  to  the 
place  where  I  had  melted  the  gold,  and  removing 
the  ashes,  took  out  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
that  metal,  in  a  number  of  grains,  small  like  mil- 
let ;  and  not  having  sufficient  money  to  bear  my 
charges  in  my  journey  home,  I  thought  to  apply 
them  to  my  private  use,  and  afterwards  m.ake  res- 
titution when  I  should  have  an  opportunity.  I 
am  nowhere  at  the  feet  of  your  holiness,  who  are 
possessed  of  the  power  of  absolving  ;  and  request 
you  would  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  permission 
to  confess  and  communicate,  thai  I  mav  with  your 
favour  be  restored  to  the  divine  grace.  The  Pope 
with  a  sort  of  deep  sigh,  perhaps  occasioned  by 
the  remembrance  of  his  past  sorrows,  uttered 
these  words  :  Benvenuto,  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  what  you  say  ;  I  have  it  in 
my  power,  and  am  even  willing,  to  absolve  you 
from  any  guilt  you  may  have  incurred  ;  therefore 
freely  and  with  confidence  confess  the  whole,  for 
if  you  had  taken  the  value  of  one  of  those  triple 
crowns  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  pardon  you.  I 
then  said.  Holy  father,  I  took  nothing  but  what  I 
have  mentioned,  and  it  did  not  amount  to  above  the 
value  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  ducats,  for  that  was 
the  sum  I  received  for  the  gold  at  the  mint  of  Pe- 
rugia, and  I  went  with  it  to  assist  my  aged  father. 
The  Pope  replied  j  your  father  was  as  virtuous,  as 
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good  and  worthy  a  man  as  ever  was  born,  and  you 
do  not   in  the  least  degenerate   from  him  :  I  am 
very  much  concerned   that  you  got  so  little  mo- 
ney,  but  I  make   you  a  present  of  it   whatever  it 
was,  and  absolve  you  of  any  crime  you  may  have 
committed  ;  testify   this   to  the  confessor,  if  that 
be  all  you  require  :  when  you  have  confessed  and 
communicated,    let  me   see  you  again,  it  will  be 
for  your  interest.     As  soon  as  the  Pope  had  dis- 
missed me,   master  Jacopo  and  the  archbishop  of 
Capua  came  forwards  ;  the  Pope  spoke  as  favour- 
ably of  me   as  it  was  possible,  declaring  that  he 
had   heard  my  confession  and   given  me  absolu- 
tion :  he  moreover  desired  the  archbishop  to  send 
for  me  to  his  house,  and  ask  me  if  there  was  any 
other  case   that  troubled   my  conscience,  direct- 
ing  him   to  give  me  a  thorough  absolution  ;  and 
at  the   same  time   to  treat  me  with  all  possible 
marks   of  kindness.     This  interview  being  over, 
master  Jacopino  had  the    curiosity  to  know  what 
long  conversation  I  had  with  the  Pope  ;    after  he 
had  asked   mc  this  question  above  twice,  I  made 
him  answer  that  I  did  not  chuse  to  tell  him,  for  it 
was  no  concern  ofhis,andhe  might  therefore  save 
himself  the    trouble   of  interrogating  me  any  far- 
ther.    I  then  went  to  execute  all  that  I  had  agreed 
for  with   the  Pope,   and  the   two   festivals  being 
over   I   paid  him  another  visit.     His  holiness  re- 
ceived me  still  in  a  more    gracious  manner  than 
before,  and  told    me,   that  if  1  had  come  a  little 
sooner  to  Rome,  I  should  have  been  employed  in 
setting  the  jewels  again,  which  I  had  taken  out  of 
the  triple  crown  at  the  castle  ;  as  that  was  not  how- 
ever  a  work  in  which  I  could  gain  great  reputa- 
tion, he  was  resolved,  he  said,  to  employ  me  in  an 
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undertaking  of  the  last  importance,  in  which  I 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  displaying  my  abil- 
ities. The  work,  added  he,  I  mean,  is  the  but- 
ton for  the  pontifical  cope,  which  is  made  round 
and  in  the  form  of  a  large  trencher,  and  some- 
times like  a  small  one,  half  or  one  third  of  a  cu- 
bit wide  ;  in  this  I  would  have  God  the  Father  re- 
presented in  half  relievo,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  I 
would  have  the  fine  edge  of  the  large  diamond  set, 
with  many  other  jewels  of  the  greatest  value.  Car- 
adosso  began  one  some  time  ago,  but  never  finish' 
ed  it  ;  this  I  would  have  completed  with  all 
speed,  for  I  should  be  glad  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  wearing  it  a  little  while  myself;  go  then,  and 
draw  a  fine  design  of  it.  Thereupon  he  caused 
all  his  jewels  to  be  shown  me,  and  I  left  him,  high- 
ly pleased  with  my  success. 

During  the  siege  of  Florence  Frederic  Ginori, 
for  whom  I  made  the  medal  of  Atlas,  died  of  a 
consumption,  and  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  signor 
Luigi  Allamanni,  who  soon  after  made  a  present 
of  it  to  king  Francis  I.  together  with  some  of  his 
admirable  writings.  His  majesty  being  highly 
pleased  with  the  medal,  the  worthy  Luigi  Ala- 
manni  spoke  of  me  in  such  favourable  terms  to 
that  monarch,  that  he  testified  a  desire  to  kno\r 
me.  Being  now  employed  on  this  little  model, 
I  proceeded  with  the  utmost  expedition,  making 
it  much  of  the  same  size  as  that  intended  for  the 
work  itself.  Meanwhile  several  of  the  business 
who  thought  themselves  equal  to  such  a  task,  be- 
gan to  rouze  upon  the  occasion,  and  among  the 
rest  one  Michaeletto,  who  had  not  been  long  in 
Rome,  a  person  noted  for  his  skill  in  cutting  cor- 
nelians, and  an  excellent  jeweller.     This  man  was 
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advanced  in  years,  and  having  acquired  a  high  de- 
gree of  reputation  was  employed  in  mending  the 
Pope's  triple  diadem.     Finding  that  I  was  enga- 
ged in  designing  this  model,  he   expressed  great 
surprise  that  I  had  not  informed  him  of  the  affair, 
as  he  was  an  understanding  "man,  and  in  great  fa- 
vour with  the    Pope.     At  last  perceiving  that  I 
did   not  go  near  him,  he  came  to  my  house,  and 
asked  me  what  I    was  about.     I  answered  that  I 
was  busy   with  a  wctIc,  which   was   put  into  my 
hands  by  the   Pope  (iimself.      He  replied,  that  he 
had  received  orders  to  examine  the  several  works 
then  in  hand  for  his  holiness.     I  told  him,  I  would 
first  enquire  of  the  Pope,  and  then  I  should  know 
what  answer  to  return  him.     Upon  which  he  said 
that  he  would  make  me   repent.     After  leaving 
me  in  a-  passion   he  had  an  interview  with  all  the 
most  eminent  men  in  the  business,  and  when  they 
had  consulted  about  the  affair,  they  made  choice 
of   Michele  for  their  agent.     The  latter  being  a 
man  of  genius,  got  certain  able  designers  to  draw 
above  thirty  models  all  different  from  each  other: 
at  the  same  time  knowing  the  Pope    to   be    ve- 
ry ready  to  listen  to  his  insinuations,  he   enter- 
ed  into    a  confederacy  against  me  with  another 
artist,  named  Pompeo,  a  Milanese,  who  was  very 
much  in  favour  with  his  holiness,  and  related  to 
signor  Trajai:0,  first  gentleman  of  the   bed-cham- 
ber, and  highly  in  the  Pope's  good  graces.     They 
began   to   intimate  to  the  pontiff,   that  they  had 
seen  my  plan,  and  did  not  think  me  capable  of  so 
great  an  undertaking.  He  answered  that  he  would 
examine    into    the   affair  himself,  and  in  case  I 
should  not  prove  equal  to  the  task,  he  would  find 
a  more  proper  person.     They  both  said  that  they 
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had  got  several  admirable  designs  for  the  purpose  : 
the  Pope  replied,  that  he  was  highly  pleased  with 
what  they  had  done,  but  did  not  chuse  to  inspect 
their  plans  till  1  had  finished  mine,  and  then  he 
would  examine  them  all  together.  In  a  few  days 
I  had  completed  my  model,  and  carried  it  one 
morning  to  the  Pope  ;  signor  Trojano  made  me 
wait  a  long  while,  and  in  the  mean  time  sent  for 
Micheletto  and  Pompeo  in  all  haste,  desiring 
them  to  bring  their  models  with  them.  As  soon 
as  they  came,  we  were  all  admitted ;  Michele  and 
Pompeo  began  to  shew  their  plans,  and  the  Pope 
to  examine  them  ;  and  because  designers  unac- 
quainted with  the  jewelling  busmess  do  not  un- 
derstand the  placing  of  precious  stones,  and  those 
who  were  not  practised  in  the  art  had  not  taught 
them  the  secret,  (for  when  a  figure  is  to  be  set  off 
with  jewels,  the  jeweller  must  know  how  to  de- 
sign, otherwise  he  is  sure  to  blunder)  it  so  fell  out 
that  all  those  who  had  drawn  those  designs,  had 
laid  the  fine,  large,  and  beautiful  diamond  in  the 
middle  of  the  breast  of  God  the  Father.  The 
Pope,  who  was  a  person  of  uncommon  genius, 
having  taken  notice  of  this  blunder,  was  highly 
delighted,  and  would  proceed  no  farther  in  ex- 
amining their  performances.  After  he  had  in- 
spected about  ten,  he  threw  the  rest  upon  the 
ground,  and  desired  me  to  give  him  my  model, 
that  he  might  see  whether  I  had  committed  the 
same  mistake.  Thereupon  I  came  forwards,  and 
opened  a  little  round  box,  when  instantly  there 
seemed  to  flash  from  it  a  lustre,  which  dazzled 
the  Pope  himself,  and  he  cried  out  with  a  loud 
voice,  Benvenuto,  had  you  been  my  very  self,  you 
could  not  have  designed  this  with  greater  propri- 
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ety.  My  rivals  were  highly  mortified  upon  the  oc- 
casion. Several  great  noblemen  drawing  near, 
the  Pope  shewed  them  the  difference  between  my 
model  and  theirs  ;  and  when  he  had  bestowed 
sufficient  praises  upon  it,  and  my  enemies  appear- 
ed ready  to  burst  with  pride  and  vexation,  he  turn- 
ed about  to  me  and  said  :  I  discover  here  an  in- 
convenience which  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  ; 
my  friend  Benvenuto,  it  is  easy  to  work  in  wax, 
the  grand  difficulty  is  to  execute  it  in  gold.  To 
which  I  answered  boldly  :  most  holy  father,  I  will 
make  it  my  bargain  with  you,  that  if  I  do  not  ex- 
ecute the  work  itself  in  a  manner  vastly  superior 
to  this  model,  I  am  to  have  nothing  for  my  trou- 
ble. Upon  my  uttering  these  words  the  noble- 
men expressed  some  uneasiness,  affirming  that  I 
promised  too  much.  One  among  the  rest,  who 
was  a  great  philosopher,  said  in  my  favour  :  from 
the  admirable  symmetry  of  shape,  and  happy 
countenance  of  this  young  man,  I  venture  to  en- 
gage that  he  vv  ill  perform  all  he  promises.  The 
Pope  replied,  I  am  of  the  same  opinion.  Then 
calling  to  Trojano,  his  gentleman  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber, he  ordered  him  to  fetch  five  hundred  ducats. 
Whilst  they  were  bringing  the  money,  he  exam- 
ined m.ore  minutely  the  ingenious  artifice,  by 
which  I  had  placed  that  fine  diamond  and  God 
the  Father  in  a  proper  position.  I  had  laid  the 
diamond  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  work,  and 
over  it  I  represented  God  the  Father,  sitting  m 
a  sort  of  free,  easy  attitude,  which  suited  admi- 
rably well  with  the  rest  of  the  piece,  and  did  not 
in  the  least  croud  the  diamond  ;  his  right  hand 
was  lifted  up,  giving  his  blessing.  Under  the  di- 
amond  I   had   drawn  three  little  boys,  who  sup- 
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ported  it  with  their  arms  raised  aloft.  One  of 
these  boys,  which  stood  in  the  middle,  was  in  full, 
the  other  two  in  half  relievo.  Round  it  was  a  num- 
ber of  figures  of  boys  placed  amongst  other  glit- 
tering jewels.  The  remainder  of  God  the  Fa- 
ther was  covered  with  a  cloak,  which  wantoned  in 
the  wind,  from  whence  issued  several  figures  of 
boys,  with  other  striking  ornaments,  most  beauti- 
ful to  behold.  This  work  was  made  of  a  white 
stucco  upon  a  black  stone.  When  the  officer 
brought  the  money,  the  Pope  gave  it  to  me  with 
his  own  hand,  and,  in  the  most  obliging  manner^ 
requested  me  to  endeavour  to  please  him  by  my 
execution,  promising  me  that  I  should  find  my 
account  in  it. 

Having  taken  leave  of  his  holiness,  I  went 
home  with  the  money  and  the  model,  and  was  in 
the  utmost  impatience  to  begin  the  work,  I  set 
about  it  with  the  greatest  assiduity,  and  in  a 
week's  time  the  Pope  sent  one  of  his  gentlemen 
of  the  bed-chamber,  a  native  of  Bologna,  and  of 
great  distinction,  to  desire  I  would  repair  to  him 
directly,  and  carry  my  work  along  with  me.  By 
the  way,  the  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  who 
was  one  of  the  politest  persons  at  court,  told  me 
that  the  Pope  not  only  wanted  to  see  how  far  I 
had  advanced  in  that  undertaking,  but  likewise  in- 
tended to  employ  me  in  another  business  of  great 
importance,  which  was,  the  stamping  of  the  coins 
in  the  Roman  mint,  desiring  me  at  the  same  time 
to  be  in  readiness  to  answer  his  holiness,  for  he 
had  given  me  previous  notice,  that  I  might  not  be 
unprepared.  I  waited  upon  his  holiness,  and 
shewed  him  the  golden  plate,  upon  which  was  en- 
graved, God  the  father  alone  j  who,  even  in 
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this  sketch,  discovered  a  degree  of  perfection 
greatly  superior  to  the  model  of  wax.  The  Pope 
exclaimed  with  astonishment,  from  henceforward 
I  will  believe  whatever  you  say.  After  several 
other  declarations  in  my  favour,  he  added,  I  pro- 
pose employing  you  in  another  work,  which  you 
will  be  as  much  pleased  with  as  this,  or  rather 
more,  if  you  have  but  the  spirit  to  undertake  it. 
Then  telling  me  that  he  would  be  glad  to  have  his 
coins  stamped,  he  desired  to  know,  whether  I  had 
ever  done  any  thing  in  that  way,  and  had  the  cour- 
age to  engage  in  such  a  work.  I  answered,  that 
I  was  very  ready  to  accept  of  it,  and  that  I  had  seen 
how  it  was  done,  but  had  never  been  employed  in 
that  business. 

There  was  present  at  this  conversation,  Signor 
Giovanni  da  Prato,  datary  to  his  holiness.  This 
man,  being  greatly  attached  to  my  enemies,  said, 
upon  the  occasion,  Holy  father,  the  favours  which 
you  lavish  upon  this  young  man,  and  his  own  pre- 
sumption, would  make  him  promise  you  a  new 
creation  ;  but  as  you  have  put  a  work  of  great  im- 
portance into  his  hands,  and  now  are  giving  him 
another  still  greater,  the  consequence  must  be, 
that  one  will  interfere  with  the  (Uher.  The  Pope 
turned  about  to  him  in  an  indignant  mood,  and 
bid  him  mind  his  own  business  :  he  then  ordered 
me  to  make  him  a  model  of  a  broad  piece  of  gold, 
upon  which  he  was  for  having  engraved,  a  naked 
Christ  with  his  hands  tied  behind,  and  the  words 
£cce  homOy  as  a  legend  ;  with  a  reverse,  on  which 
should  be  represented  a  Pope  and  an  Emperor  to- 
gether, fixing  up  a  cross,  which  should  appear  to 
be  falling,  with  these  Y/ords  inscribed  \  IJnus  spi- 
ritiis  ^  una  Jides  erat  in  tin.     The  Pope  -having 
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employed  me  to  stamp  this  fine  medal,  Bandinello, 
the  sculptor,  who  was  not  yet  made  a  knight, 
came  forward,  and  with  his  usual  presumption 
and  ignorance,  said  before  all  present,  these  gold- 
smiths must  have  some  persons  to  draw  the  de- 
signs of  these  fine  pieces  for  them.  I  immedi- 
ately turned  about,  and  told  him,  that  I  did  not 
want  his  assistance  in  my  business ;  but  that  1 
hoped,  by  my  skill  and  designs,  in  a  short  time  to 
raise  his  jealousy.  The  Pope  seemed  to  be  high- 
ly pleased  with  what  I  said,  and  addressing  him- 
self to  me,  said,  Go,  my  dear  Benvenuto,  exert 
your  utmost  efforts  to  serve  me,  and  never  mind 
these  blockheads.  So  having  taken  my  leave,  I, 
with  great  expedition,  made  two  irons,  and  hav- 
ing stamped  a  piece  of  gold,  I  carried  both  the 
money  and  irons  to  the  Pope  one  Sunday  after 
dinner.  He  then  said,  his  surprise  was  equal  to 
his  satisfaction  j  and  though  the  execution  pleased 
him  highly,  he  was  still  more  amazed  at  my  expe- 
dition. In  order  to  encrease  his  satisfaction  and 
surprise,  I  had  brought  with  me  all  the  old  coins, 
which  had  formerly  been  stamped  by  those  able 
artists,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  Pope  Juli- 
us and  Pope  Leo,  and  seeing  that  mine  gained  a 
much  higher  approbation,  I  took  a  petition  out  of 
my  bosom,  requesting  to  be  made  stamp-master  to 
the  mint,  the  salary  annexed  to  which  place  was  six 
gold  crowns  a-month  ;  besides  that,  the  irons 
were  afterwards  paid  for  by  the  superintendant  of 
the  mint,  who  for  three  gave  a  ducat.  The  Pope, 
having  approved  of  my  request,  charged  the  data- 
ry  to  make  out  my  commission.  The  latter  who 
had  views  of  his  own,  and  wanted  to  be  a  gainer 
by  the  affair,  said,  Holy  father,  do  not  so  precipi- 
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tate  matters ;  things  of  this  nature  require  mature 
deliberation.  The  Pontiff  replied,  I  know  what 
you  would  be  at :  give  me  that  petition  directly. 
Having  taken  it,  he  instantly  signed  it,  and,  put- 
ting it  into  the  hand  of  the  datary,  said,  now  you 
have  no  farther  objections  to  make  :  dniw  up  the 
commission  directly,  for  such  is  my  pleasure  ;  the 
very  shoes  of  Benvenuto  are  more  precious  than 
the  eyes  of  all  those  other  blunderers.  So  having 
thanked  his  holiness,  with  the  warmest  sentiments 
of  gratitude,  I  returned  overjoyed  to  my  work. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


The  daughter  of  Raphael  del  Moro  having  a  sore 
bandy  the  author  gets  her  cured,  but  is  disap- 
pointed in  bis  design  of  marrying  ber — He 
strikes  a  fine  coin  of  Pope  Clement  VII. — Mer- 
lancboly  catastrophe  of  his  brother,  who  is  kill- 
ed  at  Rome  in  a  fray — His  grief  for  the  loss 
of  his  brother,  to  nvhofn  he  erects  a  monument 
with  an  epitaph — He  revenges  his  brother'' s  death- 
—~His  shop  is  robbed — Extraordinary  instance 
of  the  fidelity  of  his  dog  upon  that  occasion—^ 
The  Pope  puts  great  conjidence  in  him,  and  gives 
bim  all  possible  encouragement. 

I  CONTINUED  still  to  work  in  the  shop 
of  Raphael  del  MorOr  This  worthy  man  had  a 
young  daughter,  for  whom  I  began  to  have  an  in- 
clination J  yet,  whilst  I  entertained  this  passion, 
I  did  not  make  the  least  discovery  of  it,  but  was  so^ 
discreet  and  circumspect,  that  he  was  highly  pleas- 
ed with  my  behaviour.  It  came  to  pass,  that  this 
girl  was  attacked  by  a  disorder  in  her  right  hand, 
which  had  rotted  away  the  two  bones  next  to  the 
little  finger.  The  poor  child  had,  through  the  in- 
advertency of  her  father,  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
an  ignorant  quack,  who  declared  it  as  his  opinion^ 
that  she  would  lose  her  right  arm,  if  no  worse 
were  to  befal  her.     I,  seeing  her  father  terribly 
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frightened,  desired  him  not  to  mind  what  was  said 
by  that  ignorant  pretender :  he  told  me,   that  he 
had  no  acquaintance  either  with  physicians  or  sur- 
geons, and  requested  me  to  recommend  him  a 
skilful  person,  if  I  knew  any  such.     I  then  sent 
for  one  Signor  Jacopo  of  Perugia,  an  eminent  sur- 
geon.  As  soon  as  he  had  seen  the  poor  frightened 
girl,   and  been    informed   of  what  the   ignorant 
quack  had  said,  he  affirmed  that  she  was  in  no  dan- 
ger, but  that  she  would  have  the  full  use  of  her 
right  hand,  though  her  two  last  fingers  might  re- 
main somewhat  enfeebled  ;  therefore  her  father 
need  not  be  under  the  least  apprehension.     As  he 
had  undertaken  the  cure,  and  was  preparing  to  cut 
off  part  of  the  rottenness  about  the  two  little  bones, 
her  father  called  «ie,   and  desired  that  I  would 
myself  be  a  spectator  of  the  operation.     Having 
observed  that  Signor  Jacopo  was   making  use  of 
some  clumsy  instruments,  with  which  he  hurt  the 
girl  very  much,  and  did  her  no  manner  of  good, 
I  bid  him  wait  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
proceed  no  farther.     I  then  ran  to  my  shop,  and 
made  a  little  instrument  of  the  finest  steel,  which 
I  delivered  to  the   surgeon,  who  continued  his 
operation  with  so  gentle  a  hand,  that  the  patient 
did  not  feel  the  least  pain,  and  the  affair  was  soon 
over.     Upon  this,  and  many  other  accounts,  the 
worthy  man  conceived  so  warm  a  friendship  for 
me,  that  he  seemed  to  love  me  better  than  his  two 
sons,  who  were  grown  young  men ;  and  applied 
his  whole   attention   to  the  recovery  of  his  fair 
daughter.     He  had  a  great  intimacy  with  Signor 
John  Gaddi,  who  was  a  clerk  of  the  chamber,  and 
had  a  great  attachment  to  the  polite  arts,  though 
no  artist  himself.     He  was  also  connected  with 
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Srgnor  Giovanni  Greco,  a  person  of  the  most  pro- 
found erudition  ;  with  SignorLuigi  da  Fano,  who 
was  likewise  a  man  of  letters ;  with  Signor  Anto- 
nio Allegretti,  and  with  Signor  Annibal  Caro,  a 
young  man  from  a  distant  part  of  Italy.  I  became 
a  member  of  this  society,  in  conjunction  with  Sig- 
nor Bastiano,  a  Venetian,  and  excellent  painter  ; 
and  we  almost  every  day  saw  each  other,  once  at 
least,  at  the  house  of  Signor  Giovanni.  This  in- 
timacy having  given  the  virtuous  Signor  Rafaello 
an  opportunity,  he  said  to  the  other,  My  good 
friend  Signor  Giovanni,  you  know  me  very  well ; 
as  it  was  my  inteniion  to  give  my  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Benvenuto,  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
a  fitter  person  to  apply  to  upon  this  occasion  than 
yourself  ;  I  therefore  request  you  to  assist  me  in 
settling  as  considerable  a  portion  as  I  can,  in  or- 
der to  make  her  a  suitable  match  for  Benvenuto. 
This  scatter-brainM  creature  scarce  let  the  w^orthy 
man  make  an  end  of  speaking,  when  he  cried  out, 
say  no  more,  Signor  Rafaello,  what  you  propose 
is  a  thing  utterly  impracticable,  for  Benvenuto  will 
not  consent  to  it.  The  poor  man,  thus  repulsed, 
sought  to  marry  her  without  loss  of  time,  as  the 
mother  and  all  the  relations  were  highly  offended 
with  me.  I  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  cause, 
and  thinking  they  made  me  a  very  bad  return  for 
all  my  politeness,  endeavoured  to  open  a  shop 
hard  by  them.  Signor  Giovanni  said  nothing  to 
me  of  what  had  passed,  till  the  girl  was  married, 
which  happened  not  till  several  months  after. 

I  attached  myself  with  the  most  unremitting  ap- 
plication to  my  work,  which  I  was  in  the  utmost 
haste  to  finish,  and  likewise  attended  to  my  busi- 
ness at  the  mint,  when  the  Pope  again  put  me  up- 
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on  making  a  piece  equal  in  value  to  two  carlins, 
upon  which  was  his  holiness's  head,  on  the  re- 
verse, Christ  walking  upon  the  sea,  and  stretching 
Qut  his  hands  to  St,  Peter,  with  this  inscription 
round  it,  ^are  dubitanti  ?  This  piece  gave  such 
high  satisfaction,  that  a  certain  secretary  to  the 
Pope,  a  man  of  great  worth,  whose  name  was  San- 
ga,  said  on  the  occasion,  Your  holiness  may  boast 
of  having  a  coin,  superior  to  that  of  the  Roman - 
emperors,  amidst  all  their  pomp  and  magnifi- 
cence. The  Pope  made  answer,  Benvenuto  may 
also  boast  of  serving  a  prince  of  my  rank,  who 
knows  his  merit.  I  continued  my  grand  work  in 
gold,  frequently  shewing  it  to  the  Pope,  who  was 
very  earnest  to  see  it,  and  every  day  expressed 
new  surprise  at  the  performance. 

A  brother  of  mine  was  at  this  time  in  Rome,  in 
the  service  of  Duke  Alexander,  for  whom  the 
Pope  had  procured  the  duchy  of  Penna  ;  in  the 
same  service  were  also  a  considerable  number  of 
gallant  men,  trained  in  the  school  of  that  great 
prince  Giovanino  de  Medici  ;  and  my  brother 
was  esteemed  by  the  duke,  as  one  of  the  bravest 
of  the  whole  corps.  Happening  one  day,  after 
dinner,  to  be  in  the  part  of  the  town  called  Banchi, 
at  the  shop  of  Baccino  della  Croce,  to  which  all 
those  brave  fellows  resorted  ;  he  bad  laid  himself 
down  upon  a  bench,  and  was  overcome  with  sleep. 
At  this  time,  there  passed  by  a  company  of  city 
guards,  having  in  their  custod)'  one  captain  Cisti, 
a  Lombard  ;  who  had  been  bred  likewise  in  the 
school  of  the  same  great  Signor  Giovanino,  but 
was  not  then  in  the  service  of  the  duke.  Captain 
Cattiviinza  degli  Strozzi,  happening  to  be  in  the 
shop  of  Baccino  della  Croce,   captain  Cisti  saw 
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him,  and  immediately  cried  out,  I  was  bringing 
you  that  large  sum  of  money  which  I  owed  you  ; 
if  you  want  it,  come  for  it,  before  they  carry  me 
to  jail.  This  Cattivanza  was  very  ready  to  have 
recourse  to  the  assistance  of  others,  but  did  not 
care  to  run  any  risk  himself;  and  as  some  gallant 
youths  were  present,  who,  though  willing  to  un- 
dertake this  hazardous  enterprise,  were  scarce 
strong  enough  for  it ;  he  desired  them  to  advance 
towards  captain  Cisti,  in  order  to  get  the  money 
from  him,  and,  in  case  the  guards  made  any  resist- 
ance, to  overpower  them,  if  they  were  able.  These 
young  men  were  only  four  in  number,  all  of  them 
beardless  ;  the  first  was  Bertino  Aldobrandi,  the 
second  Anguillotto  da  Lucca,  I  cannot  recollect 
the  names  of  the  rest.  Bertino  had  been  pupil  to 
my  brother,  who  was  beyond  measure  attached  to 
him.  Thus  four  bold  young  men  at  once  came  up 
to  the  city  guards,  who  were  about  fifty  in  num- 
ber, pikemen,  musqueteers,  and  swordsmen.  Af- 
ter a  few  words,  they  drew  their  swords,  and  the 
four  young  fellows  pressed  the  guards  so  hard, 
that  if  captain  Cattivanza  had  but  just  shewn  him- 
self a  little,  even  without  drawing  his  sword,  they 
would  inevitabty  have  put  their  adversaries  to 
flight :  but  as  the  latter  made  a  stand  for  a  while, 
Bertino  received  some  dangerous  wounds,  which 
brought  hini  to  the  ground  ;  Anguilotto  too,  at 
the  same  time,  was  wounded  in  his  right  arm, 
and  being  so  far  disabled  that  he  could  not  hold 
his  sword,  he  retreated  the  best  he  could  ;  where- 
upon the  others  followed  his  example.  Bertino 
was  taken  up  in  a  dangerous  condition.  During 
this  transaction  we  were  all  at  table,  having  dined 
about  an  hour  later  than  usual :  upon  hearing  of 
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the  disturbance,  the  eldest  of  the  young  men  rose 
from  the  table,  to  go  and  see  the  scuffle  ;  his  name 
was  Giovanni.  I  said  to  him,  for  God's  sake,  do 
not  stir  from  hence,  for  in  such  affairs  as  this  the 
loss  is  always  certain,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained.  His  father  spoke  to  him  to  the  same  ef- 
fect, begging  he  would  not  leave  the  room.  The 
youth,  without  minding  a  word  that  was  said  to 
him,  instantly  ran  down  stairs  ;  being  come  to  the 
place  where  the  grand  confusion  was,  and  seeing 
Bertino  raised  from  the  ground,  he  began  to  turn 
back,  when  he  met  with  my  brother  Cecchino, 
who  asked  him  the  cause  of  this  quarrel.  Gio- 
vanni, though  warned  by  some  persons  not  to  tell 
the  affair  to  Cecchino,  cried  out,  foolishly  and  in- 
discreetly, that  Bertino  Aldobrandihad  been  mur- 
dered by  the  city  guards.  At  this  my  brother  set 
up  a  loud  howl,  which  might  be  heard  ten  miles 
off,  and  said  to  Giovanni,  Alas  1  unhappy  wretch 
that  I  am  !  can  you  tell  me  which  of  them  it  was 
that  killed  him  ?  Giovanni  made  answer,  that  it 
was  one  of  those  who  wore  a  large  two-handed 
sword,  with  a  blue  feather  in  his  hat.  My  poor 
brother  having  come  forward,  and  knowing  the 
person  by  the  mark  he  had  been  told  of,  fell  upon 
the  murderer  with  great  agility  and  bravery,  and, 
in  spite  of  all  resistance,  ran  his  sword  through 
his  body,  pushing  him  with  the  hilt  of  it  to  the 
ground.  He  then  assailed  the  rest,  with  such  in- 
trepidity, that  he  alone,  and  unassisted,  would 
have  put  all  the  guards  to  flight,  had  it  not  been, 
that  unluckily  turning  about  to  discharge  his  fury 
upon  a  musqueteer,  the  latter,  finding  himself 
obliged  to  fire  in  his  own  defence,  hit  the  valiant, 
but  unfortunate  youth,  just  above  the  knee  of  the 
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right  leg  ;  which  brought  him  to  the  ground  ; 
whereupon  the  guards  made  haste  to  retreat,  lest 
some  other  such  formidable  champion  should  fly- 
to  his  assistance.  Finding  the  tumult  continue, 
I  likewise  rose  from  the  table,  and,  putting  on  my 
sword,  as  swords  wxre  then  worn  by  every  body, 
I  repaired  to  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  where  I 
saw  a  great  concourse  of  people.  I  advanced  up  to 
the  crowd,  and,  as  I  was  known  to  some  of  them, 
room  was  made  for  me,  when  they  shewed  me, 
what  I  by  no  means  was  pleased  to  see,  though  [had 
discovered  a  great  curiosity  to  inquire  into  the 
matter.  At  my  first  coming  up  I  did  not  kno\v  my 
brother,  for  he  was  dressed  in  different  clothes 
from  those  which  I  had  seen  him  in  a  short  time 
before  :  but  he  knew  me  first,  and  said,  Dear  bro- 
ther, do  not  be  afflicted  at  my  misfortune  ;  it  is 
what  I,  from  my  condition  of  life,  foresaw  and 
expected  :  get  me  quickly  removed  from  this 
place,  for  1  have  but  a  few  hours  to  live.  Af- 
ter he  had  related  to  me  the  accident  that  had  be- 
fallen him,  with  all  the  brevity  that  such  cases  re- 
quire, I  answered  him,  Brother,  this  is  the  great- 
est misfortune  that  could  happen  to  me  in  this 
world  ;  but  have  a  good  heart  for  before  you  die, 
you  shall  see  mc  revenge  your  much  lamented 
fate  :  such  was  the  purport  of  his  speech  and  mine, 
but  both  were  very  concise.  The  city  guard 
was  about  fifty  paces  distant  from  us,  Maffio  their 
captain  having  caused  part  of  them  to  return,  in 
in  order  to  carry  off  the  corporal,  whom  my  bro- 
ther had  slain.  I  walked  those  few  paces  with 
the  utmost  speed,  wrapped  and  muffled  up  in  my 
cloak ;  and  as  I  had  forced  my  way  through  the 
croud,  and  was  come  up  to  Maffio,  I  fliould  cer- 
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Winly  have  put  him  to  death,  had  it  not  been,  that 
when  I  had  drawn  my  sword  half  out  of  the  scab- 
bard, there  came  behind  me  Berlinghiero  Berlin- 
ghieri,  a  gallant  youth,  and  my  particular  friend  ; 
and  with  him  four  brave  young  men,  who  said  to 
Maffio  fly  instantly,  for  this  man  will  kill  you  1  Maf- 
fio  having  asked  them  who  I  was,  they  answered, 
that  is  the  brother  of  him  you  see  lying  there. 
Not  chusing  to  hear  any  thing  farther,  he  retired 
with  the  utmost  precipitation  to  the  tower  of  No- 
na :  the  others  then  said  to  me,  Benvenuto,  the 
hindrance  we  have  been  to  you,  however  dis- 
agreeable, was  intended  for  a  good  end  ;  let  us 
now  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  dying  man.  So 
we  turned  about,  and  went  to  my  brother,  whom 
I  ordered  to  be  removed  to  a  neighbouring  house. 
A  consultation  of  surgeons  being  immediately 
called  in,  they  dressed  his  wound,  but  he  would 
not  hear  of  having  his  leg  cut  off,  though  it  would 
have  been  the  likeliest  way  to  sav^e  his  life.  As 
soon  as  they  had  done;  duke  Alexander  made  his 
appearance,  and  spoke  to  my  brother  with  great 
tenderness.  The  latter  being  still  in  his  right 
mind,  said  to  his  excellency,  my  dear  lord,  there 
is  nothing  I  am  grieved  at,  but  that  you  are  going 
to  lose  a  servant,  who  may  be  surpassed  by  others 
in  courage  and  abilities,  but  will  never  be  equal- 
led for  his  fidelity  and  attachment  to  your  person. 
The  duke  desired  he  wcmld  endeavour  to  live, 
declaring  that  he  knew  him  to  Le  in  all  respects  a 
valiant  and  worthy  man.  He  then  turned  about 
to  his  people,  and  bid  them  supply  the  youth  with 
whatever  he  wanted.  No  sooner  was  the  duke  de- 
parted, but  the  overflowing  of  blood,  which  could 
not  be  stanched,  affected  my  brother's  brain,  inso- 
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much  that  he  became  the  next  night  delirious; 
the  only  sign  of  understanding  he  discovered  was, 
that  when  they  brought  the  sacrament  to  him,  he 
said,  you  would  have  done  well  to  make  me  be- 
gin with  confessing  my  sins  ;  it  does  not  become 
me  to  receive  that  divine  sacrament  with  this  cra- 
zy and  disordered  frame  j  let  it  be  sufficient  that 
my  eyes  behold  it  with  a  profound  adoration  ;  it 
will  be  received  by  my  immortal  soul,  and  that 
alone  supplicates  the  Deity  for  mercy  and  par- 
dan.  When  he  had  made  an  end  of  these  words, 
and  the  sacrament  was  carried  avv^av,  his  delirium 
returned  again  :  his  ravings  consisted  of  the  great- 
est abominations,  the  strangest  phrenzies,  and  the 
most  horrid  words  that  could  possibly  come  from 
themouth  of  man  ;  and  thus  he  continued  during 
the  whole  night,  and  till  the  next  day.  No  soon- 
er had  the  sun  appeared  on  the  horizon,  but  he 
turned  about  to  me,  and  said,  brother,  I  do  not 
chuse  to  stay  here  any  longer,  for  these  people 
might  make  me  commit  some  extravagant  action, 
which  would  cause  them  to  repent  having  any  way 
molested  me  ;  then  disengaging  both  his  legs, 
which  we  had  put  into  a  box,  he  made  an  effort  as 
if  he  was  going  to  mount  on  horseback,  and  turn- 
ing his  face  about  to  me,  he  said  three  times» 
adieu,  adieu  ;  but  at  uttering  the  last,  his  gene- 
rous soul  departed.  A  proper  hour  for  the  fune- 
ral being  come,  which  was  about  ten  o^clock  at 
night,  I  got  him  honourably  interred  in  the  church 
of  the  Florentines  ;  and  afterwards  caused  a  fmc 
marble  monument  to  be  erected  over  him,  on 
which  were  represented  certain  trophies  and  carv- 
ed standards.  I  must  not  omit,  that  one  of  his 
friends  having  asked  him,  who  it  was  that  shot  at 
Vol.  I.  -M 
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him,  and  whether  he  should  know  him  again,  he 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  told  him  all  the 
marks  by  which  he  might  be  distinguished  ;  and 
though  he  took  the  utmost  care  to  conceal  this 
declaration  from  me,  I  overheard  all  that  pass- 
ed, and  intend,  in  a  proper  place,  to  give  the  se- 
quel of  that  adventure. 

To  return  to  the  tomb-stone  above-mentioned 
certain  literati  of  the  first  rank,  who  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  my  brother,  and  greatly  admired 
his  prowess,  gave  me  an  epitaph  for  him,  telling 
me,  that  so  brave  a  youth  well  deserved  it :  it  was 
as  follows,  "  Francisco  Cellino  Florentino,  qui 
quod  in  teneris  annis  ad  Johannem  Medicem  du- 
cem  plures  victorias  retulit,  et  signifer  fuit,  facile 
documentum  dedit  quantae  fortitudinis  et  consilii 
vir  erat  futurus,  ni  crudelis  fati  archibuso  trans- 
fossus  quinto  setatis  lustro  jaceret.  Benventus 
frater  possuit.  Obiit  die  27  Maii  mdxxix.''  To 
Francis  Cellini  the  Florentine^  ivbo,  as  be  bad  in 
bis  youthful  days  gained  many  victories  for  Duke 
yobn  of  Medici,  plainly  sbeived  bcw  great  a  man 
be  'would  have  proved,  if  be  bad  not  by  a  decree  of 
cruel  fate  been  shot  by  a  musket  in  bis  25tb  year, 
Benvenuto  bis  brother  erected  this  monument*  He 
died  on  the  27 tb  of  May,  mdxxix.  He  was  in  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  though  in  the  ar- 
my, was  called  Cechino  the  musician.  I  chose 
to  give  him  our  family  name.  This  name  I  or- 
dered to  be  carved  in  the  finest  antique  charac- 
ters, all  of  which  were  represented  broken,  ex- 
cept the  first  and  last.  Being  asked  the  reason  of 
this  by  the  literati  who  had  wrote  the  epitaph  for 
me,  I  told  them,  that  the  letters  were  represented 
broken,  because  his  corporeal  frame  was  destroy- 
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cd  ;  and  those  two  letters,  namely,  the  first  and 
last,  were  preserved  entire,  the  first  in  allusion  to 
that  glorious  present,  which  God  has  made  us,  of 
a  soul  enlightened  by  his  divine  rays,  subject  to  no 
injury  ;  the  last  on  account  of  the  great  renown  of 
his  virtuous  actions.  This  device  met  with  gen- 
eral approbation,  and  the  method  was  afterwards 
adopted  by  others.  I  caused  the  arms  of  Cellini 
to  be  carved,upon  the  same  tomb-stone,  in  which 
I  made  some  little  alteration  :  for  there  are  in  Ra- 
venna, a  very  ancient  city,  some  of  the  Cellini 
family,  who  are  respectable  gentlemen,  and  have 
for  their  arms  a  lion  rampant,  of  the  colour  of  gold, 
in  an  azure  field,  with  a  red  lilly  upon  the  right 
foot,  and  three  little  golden  lillies  upon  the  basis. 
This  is  the  true  coat  ot  arms  of  our  family  ;  my 
father  shewed  me  one  which  contained  only  the 
foot,  with  the  remaining  particulars  already  de- 
scribed ;  but  that  of  the  Cellini  of  Ravenna  pleases 
me  most.  To  return  to  the  devices  which  I  or- 
dered to  be  made  for  the  monument,  and  to  the 
arms  in  particular  ;  the  paw  of  the  lion  was  repre- 
sented upon  it,  and  in  the  room  of  the  lilly,  I 
caused  an  axe  to  be  placed  in  the  paw,  with  no 
other  view,  but  to  remind  me  of  revenging  his 
injured  manes. 

Mean  while  I  exerted  my  utmost  efforts  to  fin- 
ish the  work  in  gold  which  I  was  employed  in  by 
Pope  Clement :  his  holiness  was  very  earnest  to 
have  it  completed,  and  sent  for  me  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  to  observe  my  progress.  He  was 
more  and  more  pleased  with  it  every  time,  but 
frequently  found  fault  with  the  deep  sorrow,  which 
I  expressed  for  the  loss  of  my  brother  :  seeing  me 
oue  day  more  dejected  than  usual,  he  said  to  me  ; 
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Benvenuto,  I  did  not  think  that  vou  were  so  weak 
a  man  ;  did  you  never  know  that  death  is  unavoid- 
able ?  You  seem  to  want  to  follow  your  brother. 
I  took  my  leave  of  his  holiness,  and  went  on 
with  the  v/ork  which  he  had  put  into  my  hands, 
as  well  as  the  business  of  the  mint  ;  still  thinking 
day  and  night  of  the  musqueteer  that  shot  my 
brother.  He  had  formerly  been  a  light  horse-man 
and  afterwards  entered  as  a  musqueteer  amongst 
the  city  guards  :  what  increased  my  vexation  and 
resentment  was  that  he  made  his  boasts  in  these 
terms  :  if  I  had  not  dispatched  that  bold  youth,  he 
alone  would  quicklv  have  made  us  flv,  which 
would  have  been  an  eternal  disgrace.  Perceiv- 
ing that  my  solicitude  and  anxious  desire  of  re- 
venge deprived  me  both  of  sleep  and  appetite, 
which  threw  me  into  a  lingering  disorder,  and 
not  caring  to  have  recourse  to  any  treacherous  or 
dishonourable  means,  one  evening  I  prepared  to 
put  an  end  to  my  inquietude.  This  musqueteer 
lived  hard  by  a  place  called  Torre  Sanguigna, 
next  door  to  a  house  occupied  by  a  courtesan, 
whose  name  was  Signora  Antea,  one  of  the  rich- 
est and  most  admired,  and  who  made  the  great- 
est figure  of  any  of  her  profession  in  Rome.  Just 
after  sunset,  as  this  musqueteer  stood  at  his  door 
with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  when  he  had  done 
supper ;  I  wilh  great  address  came  close  up  to 
him  with  a  long  dagger,  and  gave  him  a  violent 
back-handed  stroke  which  I  had  aimed  athis  neck  ; 
he  that  instant  turned  about,  and  the  blow  falling 
directly  upon  his  left  shoulder,  broke  the  whole 
bone  of  it  ;  upon  which  he  dropped  his  sword, 
quite  overcome  by  the  pain,  and  took  to  his 
heeh.     I  pursued  and  in  four  steps  came  up  with 
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him,   when   raising   the    dagger   over  his   head, 
which   he   lowered  down,   I  hit  exactly  upon  his 
collar-bone,  and  the  middle  of  the  neck  ;  the  wea- 
pon penetrated  so  deep  into  both,  that  though  I 
made  a  great  effort  to  recover  it  again,  I  found  it 
impossible  ;  for  at  this  same  instant  there  issued 
out   of  Antea's  house    four  soldiers  with   their 
swords  drawn,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  draw  mine 
also  in  my  own  defence.     Having  left  the  dagger 
I  retired,  and  for  fear  of  a  discovery   repaired  to 
the  palace  of  duke  Alexander,  which  was  between 
the  piazza  Navona  and  the  Rotonda.     I  immedi- 
ately  acquainted  his   excellency  with  what  had 
happened  ;  who  told  me  that  if  I  had  been  alone 
upon  the  occasion,  I  might  make  myself  quite  ea- 
sy and  be  under  no  apprehensions  ;  he  bid  me  al; 
the   same  time  proceed  in  the  business  1  had  un- 
dertaken for  his  holiness,  who  was  impatient  to 
see  it  finished,  and  that  I  might  work  there  eight 
days.     He  was  the  more  ready  to  protect  me,  a? 
the  soldiers  who  had  interrupted  me,  related  the 
whole  affair  as  it  happened,  mentioning  the  great 
difficulty   with  which  they  had  drawn  the  dagger 
out  of  the  neck  of  the  wounded  person,  who  was 
entirely   unknown   to  them.     But  John  Bandini 
happening  to  pass  that  way  told  them,  that  the 
dagger  belonged   to  him,  and  he  had  lent  it  to 
Benvenuto,  who  wanted  to  revenge  the  death  of 
his  brother.     The  soldiers  expressed  great  con- 
cern at  their  having  interposed,  though  I  had  ta- 
ken my  revenge  to  the  full. 

There  passed  above  eight  days  without  the 
Pope's  once  sending  for  me  according  to  his  usu- 
al custom  ;  at  last  he  ordered  the  Bolognese  gen- 
tleman of  his  bed-chamber,  to  call  upon  me,  who 
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with  great  modesty  said,  that  the  Pope  knew  all 
that  had  happened,  that  his  holiness  was  very 
much  n  \  iriend,  and  desired  me  to  go  on  with 
my  busirt^ss  without  giving  myself  any  uneasi- 
ness. When  I  came  into  the  presence  of  the 
pontiff,  he  frowned  on  me  very  much,  and  with 
angry  looks  seemed  to  reprimand  me  ;  but,  up- 
on viewing  my  performance,  his  countenance 
grew  serene,  and  he  praised  me  highly,  telling  me 
that  I  had  done  a  great  deal  in  a  short  time  ;  then 
looking  attentively  at  me,  he  said,  now  that  you 
have  recovered  your  health,  Benvenuto,  take 
care  of  yourself ;  I  understood  his  meaning,  and 
told  him  that  I  should  not  neglect  his  advice.  I 
opened  a  fine  shop  in  the  place  called  Banchi,  oppo- 
site to  Hafaello,  and  thtrrel  finished  the  work  which 
I  had  in  hand.  The  Pope  soon  after  having  sent 
me  all  the  jewels,  except  the  diamond  which  he 
had  pawned  to  certain  Genoese  bankers,  in  or- 
der to  supply  some  particular  necessities  ;I  took 
possession  of  all  the  rest,  but  had  only  the  model 
of  the  diamond.  1  kept  five  able  journeymen, 
and  besides  the  Pope's  business,  did  several  other 
jobs,  insomuch,  that  the  shop  contained  different 
wares  in  jev/els,  gold  and  silver,  to  a  very  consi- 
derable amount.  I  had  in  the  house  a  fine  large 
shock  dog,  which  duke  Alexander  had  made  me 
a  present  of;  it  was  an  admirable  good  pointer, 
for  it  would  bring  me  all  sorts  of  birds,  and 
other  animals,  that  1  shot  with  my  gun  ;  and  it 
was  an  excellent  house  dog  besides  ;  so  that  con- 
sic'ering  the  season  it  promised  to  be  of  signal 
advantage  to  me,  especially  as  I  was  then  only 
in  my  twenty-ninth  year.     One  night  being  great- 
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ly  fatigued,  I  went  to  bed  earlier  than  usual  ; 
though  in  general  no  man's  sleep  is  lighter  than 
mine,  it,  upon  some  occasions,  is  very  profound 
and  heavy.  It  came  to  pass  that  a  thief,  who  had 
been  at  my  house,  pretending  to  be  a  goldsmith, 
and  laid  a  plan  to  rob  me  of  the  above-mention- 
ed jewels,  watched  his  opportunity  and  broke  in- 
to my  shop,  where  he  found  several  small  wares 
in  gold  and  silver  :  but  as  he  was  breaking  open 
the  caskets  in  order  to  come  at  the  jewels,  the  dog- 
flew  at  him,  and  the  thief  found  it  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  defend  himself  with  a  sword.  The  faith- 
ful animal  ran  several  times  about  the  house,  en- 
tering the  journeymen's  rooms,  which  were  epen, 
it  being  then  summer  time  ;  but  as  they  did  not 
seem  to  hear  him  barking,  he  drew  away  the  bed 
clothes,  and  pulling  the  men  alternately  by  the 
arms,  forcibly  awaked  them  ;  then  barking  very 
loud  he  shewed  the  way  to  the  thieves,  and  went 
on  before,  but  they  would  not  follow  him.  The 
scoundrels  being  quite  provoked  with  the  noise 
of  the  dog,  began  to  throw  stones  and  sticks  at 
him,  (which  they  found  an  easy  matter,  as  I  had 
given  them  orders  to  keep  alight  in  their  room 
the  whole  night,)  and  at  last  locked  their  door. 
The  dog  having  lost  all  hopes  of  the  assistance  of 
those  rascals,  undertook  the  task  alone,  and  ran 
down  stairs  :  he  could  not  find  the  villian  in  the 
shop,  but  came  up  with  him  in  the  street,  and 
tearing  off  his  cloak,  would  certainly  have  treated 
him  according  to  his  deserts,  if  the  fellow  had  not 
called  to  some  taylors  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
begged  for  the  love  of  God,  they  would  assist 
him  against  a  mad  dog :  the  taylors,  giving  credit 
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tg  what  he  said,  came  to  his  assistance:  and  with 
great  difficulty  drove  away  the  poor  animal.  Next 
morning  when  my  young  men  went  down  into  the 
shop,  they  saw"  it  broke  open,  and  all  th<r  caskets 
rifled  ;  upon  which  they  began  to  malLe  a  loud 
outcry,  and  I  coming  to  them  quite  terrified, 
they  said,  jilas !  we  are  undone,  the  shop  has  been 
plundered  and  robbed  by  a  villian,  who  has  car- 
ried off  every  thing  valuable,  and  broke  ali  the. 
caskets.  Such  an  effect  had  these  words  upon 
my  mind,  that  I  had  not  the  heart  to  go  to  the 
chest,  to  see  whether  the  Pope's  jewels  were  safe  ; 
but  being  quite  shocked  at  the  report,  and  scarce 
able  to  trust  my  own  eyes,  Ibid  them  open  it, 
and  see  whether  his  holiness's  jewels  were  miss- 
ing. When  the  young  men  who  were  both  in 
their  shirts,  found  all  the  Pope's  jewels,  as  like- 
wise the  work  in  gold,  they  were  overjoyed,  and 
3aid,  there  is  no  harm  done,  since  both  the  work 
and  the  jewels  are  untouched  :  the  thief  has 
stripped  us  to  our  shirts,  for  as  the  heat  w^s  ex- 
cessive  last  night,  we  undressed  in  the  shop,  and 
there  left  our  clothes.  Hearing  this,  I  perfect- 
ly recovered  my  spirits,  and  desired  them  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  clothes,  as  I  would  pay  for 
whatever  damage  had  been  done.  When  I  heard 
the  whole  affair  at  my  leisure,  what  gave  me 
most  concern,  and  had  thrown  me  into  great  con- 
fusion at  opening  the  chest,  was  my  apprehension 
lest  1  should  be  thought  to  have  invented  this 
story  of  the  thief,  merely  with  a  design  to  rob 
the  Pope  of  his  jewels.  Besides,  it  had  been 
said  to  Pope  Clement  by  one  of  his  greatest  con- 
fidants and   others,  namely,  Francis  del  Nero, 
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Zanna  di  Bilotto  his  accomptant,  the  Bishop  of 
Savona,  &c.  that  they  were  surprised  how  his  ho- 
liness could  trust  such  a  quantity  of  jewels  with 
a  wild  young  man,  who  was  more  a  soldier  than 
an  artist,  and  not  yet  quite  thirty.  The  Pope 
asked  them  whether  they  had  ever  known  ms 
guilty  of  any  thing,  that  could  justly  give  room 
to  suspicion  ?  Most  Holy  Father,  answered 
Francis  del  Nero,  I  have  not,  for  he  never  had 
any  such  opportunity  before.  To  this  the  Pope 
replied,  I  take  him  to  be  an  honest  man  in  eve- 
ry respect ;  and  if  I  thought  him  otherwise,  I 
should  not  trust  him.  This  suddenly  recurring 
to  my  memory,  gave  me  all  the  uneasiness  I 
have  described  above.  As  soon  as  1  had  order- 
ed my  journeymen  to  go  and  get  themselves 
new  clothes,  I  took  both  the  work  and  the  jew- 
els, and  putting  them  in  their  places  the  best  I 
could,  went  directly  to  the  Pope,  who  had  been 
told  something  of  the  adventure  of  my  shop  by 
Francis  del  Nero.  The  Pope  thereupon  con- 
ceiving a  sudden  suspicion,  and  givir:g  me  a 
most  stern  look,  said  with  a  harsh  tone  of  voice, 
What  are  you  come  here  about  ?  What's  the 
matter  ?  To  this  I  answered,  Holy  Father,  here 
are  all  your  jewels  and  the  gold,  there  is  no- 
thing missing.  His  holiness,  with  a  brow  serene, 
said,  in  allusion  to  my  name,  Then  you  are  in- 
deed welcome.  I  shewed  him  my  work,  and 
whilst  he  was  examining  it,  told  him  the  whole 
affair  of  the  thief,  the  dilemma  I  had  been  in, 
and  what  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  my  unea- 
siness. At  these  words  he  frequently  looked 
ine  full  iu  the  face,  in  the  presence  of  Francis 
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del  Nero,  who  seemed  half  sorry  that  he  had 
not  opposed  me  in  what  I  said.  At  last,  the 
Pope  turning  all  he  had  said  into  merriment, 
said,  Go,  and  continue  to  shew  yourself  an  honest 
aian  j  I  know  jou.  deserve  that  character. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


The  autbor^s  enemies  avail  tbemsehes  of  the  cir- 
cumstance of  counterfeit  coin  to  do  bim  illoffces 
ivitb  tbe  Pope  ;  but  be  vindicates  bis  cbaracter 
to  tbe  satisfaction  of  his  holiness — He  discovers 
tbe  villains  ^bo  bad  robbed  bis  sbop^  by  the  sa- 
gacity of  bis  dog — Inundation  at  Rome — He  is 
employed  to  drau  a  design  of  a  magnificent  c ba- 
ilee for  a  papal  procession — Misunderstanding 
betwieen  bim  and  tbe  Pope — Cardinal  Salviata  is 
made  Legate  of  Rome  in  tbe  Pope'^s  absence^  and 
greatly  discountenances  and  persecutes  tbe  au- 
ibor — He  is  attacked  by  a  vjeakness  in  his  eyes^ 
Hi)bicb  prevents  bim  from  fiinsbing  tbe  cbalice 
— Tbe  Pope  at  bis  return  is  angry  zvitb  tbe  au- 
tbor — Extraordinary  scene  betiveen  bim  and  bis 
holiness — He  gets  tbe  foul  disease^  and  is  cured 
by  lignum  vitce. 


AS  I  continued  to  go  on  with  the  work,  and 
at  the  same  time  did  business  for  the  mint,  there 
began  to  be  current  in  Rome  certain  false  coins, 
impressed  with  my  stamps,  which  my  enemies 
immediately  carried  to  the  Pope,  endeavouring  to 
fill  him  with  new  suspicions  to  my  prejudice. 
The  Pope  ordered  Jacopo  Balducci,  master  of  the 
mint,  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  discover  the 
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offender,  that  my  innocence  might  be  manifest  to 
the  whole  world.  This  treacherous  man,  who  was 
my  sworn  enemy,  said,  God  send,  most  Holy  fa- 
ther, that  it  may  turn  out  as  you  say,  and  that  we 
may  have  the  good  fortune  to  detect  the  criminal. 
The  Pope  thereupon  turned  about  to  the  governor 
of  Rome,  and  bid  him  exert  all  his  diligence  to 
discover  the  delinquent.  At  the  same  time  his 
holiness  sent  to  me,  and  with  great  art  and  address, 
entering  upon  the  affair  of  false  coins,  asked  me 
whether  I  could  think  of  making  counterfeit  mo- 
ney ?  I  answered,  that  I  thought  myself  much 
better  able  to  counterfeit  coins,  than  the  low  fel- 
lows that  were  generally  guilty  of  that  crime  ;  for, 
added  I,  the  men  who  commit  such  foul  deeds, 
are  not  persons  of  any  great  genius,  that  can  gain 
much  by  their  business.  Now  if  I  make  such  pro- 
fits with  my  slender  abilities,  that  I  have  always 
money  to  spare,  and  what  I  have  earned  with  cre- 
dit was  ever  sufficient  to  maintain  me,  (for  when 
I  made  the  irons  for  the  mint,  I  every  day  before 
dinner  gained  at  least  three  crowns,  so  much  being 
always  paid  me  for  those  tools;  but  the  stupid 
master  of  the  mint  wanted  to  hurt  me,  because  he 
fain  would  reduce  them  to  a  lower  price)  what 
occasion  have  I  to  become  a  forger,  an  infamous 
trade,  which  would  not  turn  out  so  much  to  my 
benefit  ?  The  Pope  gave  a  p^ticular  attention  to 
what  I  said,  and  though  he  had  ordered  that  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  my  quitting  Rome,  he 
bid  his  attendants  make  a  diligent  inquiry  after 
the  delinquent,  but  take  no  farther  notice  of  me, 
lest  I  should  be  offended,  and  he  might  perhaps 
lose  me.  Certain  ecclesiastics  having  made  a 
proper  inquiry,  soon  discovered  the  criminal.  He 
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was  a  stamper  of  the  mint,  named  Cscsar  Macche- 
roni,  a  Roman  citizen,  and  with  him  was  taken 
another  officer  belonging  to  the  mint. 

Happening  just  about  this  time  to  pass  by  the 
square  of  Navona  with  my  fine  shock  dog,  as  soon 
as  I  came  to  the  door  of  the  city-marshal,  the  dog 
barked  very  loudly,  and  flew  at  a  young  man  who 
had  been  arrested  by  one  Donnino,  a  goldsmith 
of  Parma,  formerly  a  disciple  of  Caradosso,  upon 
a  suspicion  of  having  committed  a  robbery.  My 
dog  made  such  efforts  to  tear  this  young  fellow  to 
pieces,  that  he  roused  the  city  guards  :  the  prison- 
er  asserted  his  innocence  boldly,  and  Donnino  did 
not  say  so  much  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  espe- 
cially  as  I  was  present.  There  happened  likewise 
to  be  by,  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  city 
guards,  who  was  a  Genoese,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  prisoner's  father  ;  insomuch  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  violence  offered  by  the  dog,  and  other 
reasons,  they  were  for  dismissing  the  youth,  as 
if  he  had  been  innocent.  As  soon  as  I  came  up, 
the  dog,  which  dreaded  neither  swords  nor  sticks, 
again  flew  at  the  young  fellow.  The  guards  told 
me,  that  if  I  did  not  keep  off  my  dog,  they  would 
kill  him.  I  called  off  the  dog  with  some  difficulty, 
and,  as  the  young  man  was  retiring,  certain  little 
paper  bundles  fell  from  his  cape,  which  Donnino 
instantly  discovered  to  belong  to  him.  Amongst 
them  I  perceived  a  little  ring,  which  I  knew  to  be 
my  property  :  whereupon  I  said,  this  is  the  villain 
that  broke  open  my  shop,  and  my  dog  knows  him 
again  :  I  therefore  let  him  loose,  and  he  once 
more  seized  the  thief.  The  shop-lifter  then  im- 
plored my  mercy,  and  told  me  he  would  restore 
me  whatever  he  had  of  mine.     At  this  I  again 
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called  off  my  dog,  and  the  fellow  returned  me  all 
the  gold,  silver,  and  little  rings  that  he  had  robbed 
me  of,  and  gave  me  five  and  twenty  crowns  over, 
imploring  my  forgiveness.  I  bid  him  implore  the 
Divine  mercy,  as  1,  for  my  part,  did  not  intend  to 
do  him  either  harm  or  good.  I  then  returned  to 
my  business,  and,  in  a  few  days  after,  Caesar  Mac- 
cheroni,  the  forger,  was  hanged  in  the  quarter 
called  Banchi,  opposite  to  the  gate  of  the  mint ; 
his  accomplice  was  sent  to  the  galleys  ;  the  Geno- 
ese thief  was  hanged  in  the  Campo  di  Fiore,  and 
I  remained  possessed  of  a  greater  reputation  for 
probity  than  ever. 

When  I  had  at  last  finished  my  work,  there  hap- 
pened a  great  inundation,  which  overflowed  the 
whole  city.  As  I  was  waiting  the  issue,  the  day 
being  far  spent,  the  waters  began  to  increase:  the 
fore  part  of  my  house  and  shop  was  in  the  quarter 
of  Banchi,  and  the  back  part  jutted  out  several 
cubits  towards  Monte  Giordano.  Making  the 
preservation  of  my  life  my  first  care,  and  my  ho- 
nour the  next,  I  put  all  my  jewels  in  my  pockets, 
left  my  work  in  gold  under  the  care  of  my  jour- 
neymen, and  taking  oif  my  shoes  and  stockings, 
went  out  at  a  back  window,  and  waded  through  the 
water  the  best  that  I  could,  till  I  reached  Monte 
Cavallo.  There  I  found  Signor  Giovanni  Gaddi, 
a  clerk  of  the  chamber,  and  Bastino,  the  Venetian 
painter.  Accosting  Signor  Giovanni,  I  gave  him 
all  my  jewels  to  take  care  of;  knowing  he  had  as 
great  a  regard  for  me,  as  if  I  had  been  his  brother. 
A  few  days  after,  the  waters  having  subsided,  I 
returned  to  my  shop,  and  finished  my  work,  with 
the  help  of  God,  and  by  my  own  industry,  so  hap- 
pily, that  it  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  exquisite 
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performance  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  been 
seen  in  Rome.  Upon  carrying  it  to  the  Pope,  I 
thought  he  would  never  be  tired  of  praising 
it  :  if  I  were  a  great  and  opulent  emperor,  said 
he,  I  would  give  my  friend  Benvenuto  as  much 
land  as  his  eye  could  take  in  :  hut  as  I  am  only  a 
poor  little  potentate,  I  will  endeavour  to  make 
such  a  provision  for  him,  as  will  satisfy  his  mo- 
deriUe  desires.  After  the  Pope  had  made  an  end 
of  his  rhodomontade,  I  asked  him  a  mace-bear- 
er's place,  which  was  just  then  become  vacant  : 
he  made  answer,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  give 
me  a  more  considerable  employ.  I  again  desired 
his  holiness  to  grant  me  that  other  trifling  post, 
by  way  of  earnest.  He  replied  with  a  laugh,  that 
he  was  willing  to  gratify  me,  but  did  not  chuse  I 
should  serve  with  the  common  mace-bearers  :  he 
advised  me  therefore,  to  make  it  my  agreement 
with  them  to  be  exempt  from  attendance  :  and, 
to  get  me  excused,  he  would  grant  them  a  favour, 
for  which  they  had  applied  to  him,  viz.  to  be  al- 
lowed to  dem.and  their  salaries  bv  authoritv  : 
which  was  accordingly  done.  This  place  of 
mace-!)earer  brought  me  to  the  amount  of  above 
tw  o  hundred  crowns  a  year. 

Whilst  I  went  on  in  the  service  of  the  Pope, 
sometimes  employed  by  him  in  one  way,  some- 
times in  another,  he  ordered  me  to  draw  a  fine 
chalice  for  him,  and  J  accordingly  sketched  out  a 
design  and  model  of  such  a  cup.  This  model  was 
of  wood  and  wax  ;  instead  of  the  boss  of  the 
chalice,  I  made  three  little  round  figures  of  a 
pretty  considerable  size,  these  were.  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity  :  upon  the  bottom  of  it,  I 
represented     three     stories,    relative     to     those 
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figures,  on  three  bosses  in  basso  relievo  j  on  one 
was  the  Nativity  of  Christ,  on  another  the  Resur- 
rection, on  another  St.  Peter  crucified  with  his 
head  downwards  ;  for  in  that  attitude  I  was  or- 
dered to  draw  him.  Whilst  I  was  going  on  with 
this  work,  the  Pope  several  times  desired  to  see 
it:  but  finding  that  his  holiness  had  quite  for- 
got to  give  me  any  preferment,  the  place  of  one 
of  the  fraternity  del  Piombo  being  vacant,  lone 
evening  asked  him  for  it.  The  good  Pope  no 
longer  recollecting  the  florid  harangue  he  had 
made  upon  my  finishing  the  other  work,  answer- 
ed me  thus  ;  the  place  you  ask,  has  annexed  to  it 
a  salary  of  above  eight  hundred  crowns  a  year,  so 
that  if  you  were  to  have  it,  you  would  think  of 
nothing  after  but  indulging  yourself,  and  pam- 
pering your  body  :  thus  you  would  entirely  for- 
get that  admirable  art,  of  which  you  are  at  pre- 
sent so  great  a  master,  and  I  should  be  condemn- 
ed as  the  cause  of  it.  I  instantly  replied,  that 
good  cats  mouse  better  to  fatten  themselves,  than 
merely  through  hunger;  and  that  men  of  genius 
exert  their  abilities  always  to  most  purpose,  when 
they  are  in  affluent  circumstances  ;  insomuch, 
that  those  princes,  who  are  most  munificent  to 
such  men,  may  be  considered  as  encouraging, 
and,  as  it  were,  watering  the  plants  of  genius  ', 
left  to  themselves  they  wither  and  die  away  ;  'tis 
encouragement  alone  that  makes  them  spring  up 
and  flourish.  I  must  however  inform  your  holi- 
ness, that  I  did  not  petition  for  this  preferment, 
expecting  to  have  it  granted  me  ;  I  looked  upon 
myself  as  happy  in  getting  the  poor  place  of  mace- 
bearer  ;  it  was  only  a  thought  that  just  came  in- 
to my  head.     You  will  do  well  to  bestow  it  upon 
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some  man  of  genius  that  deserves  it,  and  not 
upon  an  ignorant  person,  who  will  make  no  other 
use  of  it  but  to  pamper  his  body,  as  your  holiness 
expresses  it.  Take  example  of  Pope  Julius  of 
worthy  memory,  who  gave  such  a  place  to  Bra« 
mante,  an  ingenious  architect.  Having  spoke 
thus,  I  made  him  a  low  bow,  and  took  my  leaves 
Bastiano,  the  Venetian  painter,  then  coming  for- 
ward, said  to  him.  Most  Holy  Father,  please  to 
give  this  place  to  some  person  that  exerts  him- 
self in  the  ingenious  arts  ;  and  as  your  holiness 
knows  me  to  have  dedicated  my  time  to  those 
studies,  I  humbly  request  you  would  think  me 
worthy  of  that  honour.  The  Pope  made  answer, 
this  devil  Benvenuto  cannot  bear  a  word  of  re- 
buke ;  I  did  intend  to  bestow  that  place  upon 
him*,  but  it  is  not  right  to  behave  so  proudly  to  a 
Pope  :  I  therefore  do  not  know  how  I  shall  dis- 
pose of  it.  The  bishop  of  Vaison  suddenly 
coming  forward,  took  Bastiano's  part,  and  said, 
Most  Holy  Father,  Benvenuto  is  a  young  man  ; 
the  sword  becomes  him  much  better  than  the 
monk's  habit ;  please  your  holiness  to  bestow  it 
upon  this  ingenious  man,  Bastiano,  and  you  may 
give  Benvenuto  some  other  lucrative  place, 
which  will  suit  him  better.  The  Pope  then  turn- 
ing about  to  Signer  Bartolomeo  Valori,  said  to 
him,  how  much  too  hard  you  are  for  Benvenu- 
to  ?  Tell  him  that  he  himself  was  the  cause  of 
the  place  he  applied  for  being  given  to  the  paint- 
er ;  and  that  he  may  depend  upon  it,  he  shall 
have  the  first  lucrative  post  that  becomes  va- 
cant ;  in  the  meantime,  desire  him  to  exert  him- 
self, and  finish  my  business.  The  evening  fol- 
lowing, at  two  hours  after  sun  set,   I  happened 
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to  meet  Signor  Bartolomeo  Valori,  hard  by  the 
mint,  as  he  was  driving  on  precipitately  with  two 
torches  before  him,  being  sent  for  by  the  Pope : 
upon  my  bowing  to  him,  he  called  out  to  me,  and, 
in  the  most  friendly  manner,  told  me  all  that  his 
holiness  had  said.  I  answered,  that  I  would  fin- 
ish the  work  I  had  in  hand,  with  greater  dili- 
gence than  I  had  shewn  on  any  other  occasion, 
but  without  hopes  of  being  recompenced  by  his 
holiness.  Signor  Bartolomeo  thereupon  repri- 
manded me,  adding,  that  I  should  not  receive 
the  offers  of  a  Pope  in  that  manner.  I  replied, 
that  if  I  were  to  depend  upon  such  promises  be- 
fore they  took  effect  I  should  be  a  fool  ;  and  so  I 
went  about  my  business.  Signor  Bartolomeo, 
doubtless,  informed  the  Pope  of  my  bold  answer, 
and,  in  all  probability,  added  something  to  it ; 
for  it  was  two  months  before  his  holiness  sent  for 
me,  and  during  all  that  time,  I  would  not  go  to 
court  upon  any  account.  The  Pope,  who  was 
quite  impatient  for  my  finishing  the  chalice,  gave 
orders  to  Signor  Roberto  Pucci  to  enquire  what 
progress  I  had  made.  This  worthy  man  every 
day  paid  me  a  visit,  and  constantly  said  something 
kind  and  obliging  to  me,  which  I  returned  with 
the  like  courtesy.  His  holiness  being  upon  the 
point  of  leaving  Rome,  to  go  to  Bologna,  when 
he  found  that  I  never  thought  of  going  near 
him,  sent,  of  his  own  accord,  Signor  Roberto,  to 
desire  me  to  bring  my  work,  for  he  wanted  to 
see  how  far  I  had  proceeded.  I  took  it  with  me, 
and  shewed  his  holiness  that  the  most  important 
part  of  the  work  was  finished,  but  requested  him 
to  advance  me  five  hundred  crowns,  partly  on  ac- 
count, and  partly  to  buy  some  more  gold,  which 
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was  wanting  to  complete  the  chalice.  The  Pope 
said,  make  haste  and  finish  it.  I  answered  in  go- 
ing away,  that  I  would  obey  him,  if  he  would 
leave  me  the  money,  and  so  took  my  leave. 

The  Pope  set  out  for  Bologna,  leaving  cardinal 
Salviati  his  legate  in  Rome,  and  ordered  him  to 
hurry  me  on  with  the  work,  expressing  himself  in 
these  words  ;  Benvenuto  is  a  man  that  sets  but 
little  value  upon  his  abilities,  and  less  upon  me : 
so  be  sure  you  hurry  him  on,  that  the  chalice 
may  be  finished  at  my  return.  This  stupid  car- 
dinal sent  to  me  in  about  eight  days,  ordering  me 
to  bring  my  work  with  me  ;  but  I  went  to  him 
without  iu  As  soon  as  I  came  into  his  presence, 
he  said  to  me.  Where  is  that  fantastical  work 
of  yours  ?  Have  you  finished  it  ?  I  made  answer 
Most  reverend  Sir,  I  have  not  finished  my  fantas- 
tical work,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  it,  nor  can  I 
finish  it,  except  you  give  me  wherewithal  to  ena- 
ble me.  Scarce  had  I  uttered  these  words,  when 
the  cardinal,  whose  phiz  was  liker  that  of  an  ass 
than  a  human  creature,  began  to  look  more 
hideous  than  before,  and  immediately  proceeding 
to  abusive  language,  said,  I'll  confine  you  a-board 
a  galley,  and  then  you  will  be  glad  to  finish  the 
work.  As  I  had  a  brute  to  deal  with,  I  used  the 
language  proper  on  the  occasion,  which  was  as 
follows  :  My  lord  when  I  am  guilty  of  crimes 
deserving  the  gallies  then  you  may  send  me 
thither ;  but  for  such  an  offence  as  mine,  I 
am  not  afraid  ;  nay  I  will  tell  you  more,  on 
account  of  this  ill  treatment,  I  will  not  finish 
the  work  at  all  ;  so  send  no  more  for  me, 
for  I  will  not  come,  except  I  am  compelled 
by  the   city   guards.     The   foolish  cardinal  then 
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tried  by  fair  means  to  persuade  me  to  go  on  with 
the  work  in  hand,  and  to  bring  what  1  had  done, 
that  he  might  examine  it  :  in  answer  to  all  his 
persuasions,  I  said,  Tell  his  holiness  to  send  me 
the  materials,  if  he  would  have  me  to  finish  this 
fantastical  work.  Nor  would  I  give  him  any 
other  answer,  insomuch  that  despairing  of  suc- 
cess, he  at  last  ceased  to  trouble  me  with  his  im- 
portunities. The  Pope  returned  from  Bologna, 
and  immediately  enquired  after  me,  for  the  cardi- 
nal had  already  given  him,  by  letter,  the  most  un- 
favourable account  of  me  he  possibly  could.  His 
holiness  being  incensed  against  me  to  the  highest 
degree,  ordered  me  to  come  to  him  with  my  work, 
and  I  obeyed.  During  the  time  he  was  at  Bolog- 
na, I  had  so  severe  a  defiuxion  upon  my  eyes,  that 
life  became  almost  insupportable  to  me  :  that  was 
the  first  cause  of  my  not  proceeding  with  the  cha- 
lice ,  so  much  did  I  suffer  by  this  disorder,  that  I 
really  thought  I  should  lose  my  eye-sight ;  and  I 
computed  how  much  would  be  sufficient  for  my  ' 
support  when  I  was  blind.  In  my  way  to  the  palace, 
I  meditated  within  myself,  an  excuse  for  discon- 
tinuing the  work  ;  and  thought,  that  whilst  the 
Pope  was  considering  and  examiningmy  perform- 
ance, I  might  acquaint  him  with  my  case  :  but  I 
was  mistaken  ;  for  as  soon  as  I  appeared  in  his 
presence,  he  said  to  me,  with  great  asperity.  Let 
me  see  that  work  of  yours  :  is  it  finished  ?  Up- 
on my  producing  it,  he  flew  into  a  more  violent 
passion  than  before,  and  said,  As  there  is  truth  in 
God,  I  assure  youy  since  you  value  no  living  soul, 
that  if  a  regard  to  decency  did  not  prevent  me, 
I  would  order  you  and  your  work  to  be  thrown 
this  moment  out  of  the  window.  Seeing  the  Pope 
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thus  Inflamed  with  brutal  fury,  I  was  for  quitting 
his  presence  directly,  and  as  he  continued  his  bra- 
vadoes, I  put  the  chalice  under  my  cloak,  mutter- 
ing these  words  to  myself,  the  whole  world  would 
prove  unable  to  make  a  blind  man  proceed  in  such 
an  undertaking  as  this.  The  Pope  then,  with  a 
louder   voice   than  before,  said.  Come  hither  : — 

What's  that  you  say  ? For  a  while  I  hesitated, 

whether  I  should  not  run  down  stairs. At  last 

I  plucked  up  my  courage,  and,  falling  on  my  knees, 
exclaimed  aloud  in  these  words,  because  he  con- 
tinued to  scold.  Is  it  reasonable  that  when  I  am 
become  blind  with  a  disorder,  you  should  oblige 
me  to  continue  to  work  ?  He  answered,  You 
could  see  well  enough  to  come  hither,  and  I  don't 
believe  one  word  of  what  you  say.  Observing 
that  he  spoke  with  a  milder  tone  of  voice,  I  re- 
plied, If  your  holiness  will  ask  your  physician,  you 
will  find  that  I  declare  the  truth.  I  shall  inquire 
into  the  affair  at  my  leisure,  said  he,  I  now  per- 
ceived that  I  had  an  opportunity  to  plead  my  cause 
and  therefore  delivered  myself  thus,  I  am  per- 
suaded. Most  Holy  Father,  that  the  author  of  all 
this  mischief  is  no  other  than  cardinal  Salviati,  be- 
cause he  sent  for  me  immediately  upon  your  ho- 
liness's  departure,  and  when  I  came  to  him,  cal- 
led my  work  a  fantastical  piece,  and  told  me  he 
would  make  me  finish  it  in  a  galley.  These  op- 
probrious words  made  such  an  impression  on  me, 
that  through  the  great  perturbation  of  mind  I 
was  in,  I  felt  my  face  on  a  sudden  inflamed,  and 
my  eyes  were  attacked  by  so  violent  a  heat,  that  I 
could  hardly  find  my  way  home  :  a  fe  w  days  after 
there  fell  upon  them  two  cataracts,  which  blinded 
me  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  could  hardly  see  the 
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light,  and  since  your  boliness's  departure,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  do  a  stroke  of  work.  Having 
spoke  thus,  I  rose  up  and  withdrew.  I  was  told 
that  the  Pope  said  after  I  was  gone,  When  places 
of  trust  are  given,  discretion  is  not  always  con- 
veyed along  with  them  ;  I  did  not  bid  the  cardi- 
nal treat  people  quite  so  roughly  ;  if  it  be  true 
that  he  has  a  disorder  in  his  eyes,  as  I  shall  know 
by  asking  my  physician,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
look  upon  him  with  an  eye  of  compassion.  There 
happened  to  be  present  a  person  of  distinction, 
who  was  a  great  favourite  of  the  Pope,  and  equally 
conspicuous  for  his  virtues  and  extraordinary  en- 
dowments :  having  enquired  of  the  Pontiff  who  I 
was,  he  added,  Holy  Father,  I  ask  you  this,  be- 
cause you  appeared  to  me,  in  the  same  breath,  to 
fall  into  a  most  violent  passion,  and  to  l)e  equally 
affected  and  softened  into  pity,  so  I  desire  to 
know  who  he  is  ;  If  he  be  a  person  deserving  of 
assistance,  I  will  tell  him  a  secret  to  cure  his  dis- 
order. The  Pope  made  answer.  The  person  you 
speak  of  is  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses,  in  his 
way,  that  the  world  ever  produced.  When  I 
see  you  again,  I  will  shew  you  some  of  his  ad- 
mirable performances,  as  likewise  the  man  him- 
self, and  it  will  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  me,  if 
you  are  able  to  do  him  anv  service.  In  a  few 
days,  the  Pope  sent  for  me  after  dinner,  and  the 
above-mentioned  person  of  distinction  was  present. 
No  sooner  was  I  come,  but  his  holiness  sent  for 
the  button  of  his  pontifical  cope,  which  has  been  al- 
ready described  :  in  the  mean  time  I  produced 
my  chalice  ;  upon  seeing  which,  the  gentleman 
declared  he  had  never  beheld  so  extraordinary  a 
iece   of  work   in  his   life.     The   button   being 
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brought,  his  surprise  was  greatly  increased  :  he 
looked  at  me  attentively,  and  said,  He's  but  a 
young  man,  and  therefore  the  better  able  to  make 
a  fortune.  He  then  asked  me  my  name.  I  an- 
swered, Benvenuto.  He  replied,  alluding  to  my 
name,  Upon  this  occasion  I  am  welcome  to  you  ; 
take  lilly  of  the  valley,  with  its  stalk,  flower,  and 
beard  all  together,  distil  them  with  a  gentle  fire, 
bathe  your  eyes  with  the  water  several  times  a-day 
and  you  will  certainly  get  rid  of  your  complaint  ; 
but,  before  you  begin  the  bathing,  take  physic. 
The  Pope  spoke  kindly  to  me>  and  I  left  him  tol- 
erably well  pleased  with  my  reception. 

The  disorder  in  my  face  and  eyes,  was  evident- 
ly scrophulus,  the  only  external  symptom  by 
which  it  shewed  itself,  was  by  covering  me  all 
over  with  little  blisters,  about  the  bigness  of  a  far- 
thing :  The  physicians  continued  to  treat  me  in 
their  own  way,  but  I  received  no  benefit  from  their 
prescriptions.  At  last  I  resolved,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  Rome, 
to  have  recourse  to  lignum  vitae  ;  this  I  took  with 
all  the  precautions  and  abstinence  imaginable,  and 
recovering  surprisingly,  was,  in  the  space  of 
fifty  days,  perfectly  cured,  and  as  sound  as  a 
roach.  Then  by  way  of  recreation  after  what  I 
had  gone  through,  winter  approaching,  I  took  the 
diversion  of  fowling ;  this  made  me  wade  through 
brooks,  face  storms,  and  pass  my  time  m  marshy 
grounds  ;  so  that,  in  a  few  days,  I  was  attacked  by 
a  disorder  an  hundred  times  more  severe  than  the 
former.  I  put  myself  a  second  time  into  the 
hands  of  the  physicians,  and  found  I  grew  worse 
every  day  by  their  medicines  i  my  disorder  being 
attended  with  a  fever,  1  proposed  to  take  lignum 
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vitse,  but  the  physicians  opposed  it,  assuring  mc 
that  if  I  meddled  with  it,  whilst  the  fever  was  up- 
on me,  I  should  die  in  a  week.  I  resolved  howev- 
er to  take  it,  even  against  their  opinion,  observing 
the  same  regimen  as  before  :  after  I  had  for 
four  days  drank  the  decoction  of  lignum  vitse,  the 
fever  totally  left  me,  and  I  began  to  recover  sur- 
prisingly. Whilst  I  was  taking  this  wood,  I  went 
on  with  the  work  above-mentioned,  and  abstinence 
sharpening  my  invention,  I  performed  the  finest 
things,  and  of  the  most  admirable  invention,  that 
I  ever  did  in  my  life.  In  fifty  days  I  was  per- 
fectly recovered,  and  afterwards  gave  my  chief 
attention  to  the  preservation  of  my  health.  This 
long  purgation  being  at  last  over,  I  found  myself 
as  perfectly  cured  of  my  disorder,  as  if  I  had 
been  new  born  ;  and  though  I  took  pleasure  in  se- 
curing my  much  wished  for  health,  I  continued  to 
work,  both  on  the  job  above  mentioned,  and  for 
the  mint;  and  did  as  much  as  could  reasonably  be 
expected  from  the  most  diligent  artificer. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Story  of  To6ia,  the  goldsmith  of  Mila7t^  nobo  bad 
been  condeiiined  to  death  at  Par  ma  ^  for  counter- 
f tiling  the  current  coin^  but  was  reprieved  by 
cardinal  Sahiati^  legate  of  that  city — The  car- 
dinal sends  bim  to  Rome  as  an  ingenious  artist^ 
capable  of  rivalling  our  author — Tobia  is  em- 
ployed by  tbe  Pope^  which  gives  Celliiii  great 
uneasiness — In  consequence  of  tbe  calumnies  of 
Pompeo  of  Milan^  Cellini  is  deprived  of  bis  place 
of  engraver  of  tbe  Mint — He  is  arrested  for  re- 
fusing  to  deliver  up  tbe  chalice^  and  carried  be- 
fore  tbe  governor  of  Rome — Curious  conversa- 
tion  between  bim  and  that  magi strate^— The  lat- 
ter  by  an  artifice  persuades  him  to  deliver  up 
tbe  chalice  to  the  Pope.,  who  returns  it  to  the  au- 
thory  and  orders  him  to  proceed  with  tbe  work. 


CARDINAL  Salviati,  with  whom  I  had  the 
dlfterence  above  related,  and  who  was  so  much  my 
enemy,  happened  about  this  time  to  be  made  legate 
of  Parma,  when  a  certain  Milanese  goldsmith, 
named  Tobia,  was  taken  up  in  that  city,  for  coun- 
terfeiting the  current  coin.  Upon  his  being  con- 
demned to  the  flames,  a  great  man  spoke  in  his 
favour  to  the  legate.     The  cardinal  caused  the  ex- 
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ecution  to  be  respited,  and  wrote  to  Pope  Clem- 
ent, giving  him  to  understand,  that  there  had  fal- 
len into  his  hands  one  of  the  ablest  artists  living, 
in  the  goldsmith  and  jeweller's  business,  and  that 
he  had  been  condemned  to  be  burnt  for  coining, 
but   that   he  was  a  meer  simpleton  ;  this  appeared 
by  his   saying   he    had    asked  the    opinion  of  his 
confessor,  who  told  him  he  gave  him  permission, 
and  that  he  might  do  it  with  a  safe  conscience. 
He  added  if  your  holines  should  send  for  this 
great  artist  to  Rome,  you  will  have  the  means  of 
humbling  the  pride  of  your  favourite  Benvenuto  ; 
and  I  make  no  doubt  but  the  workmanship  of    To- 
bia  will  please  you  much  more  than  that  of  Ben- 
venuto.    The   Pope  was  accordingly  induced,  by 
the  legate's  persuasion,  to  send  for  this  person  to 
Rome  ;  and,  upon  his  arrival,  ordered  us  both  in- 
to his  presence.     He  then  commanded  each  of  us 
to    draw  a    design  of  an  unicorn's  horn,  the  most 
beautiful  that  ever  was  seen,  and  which  had  cost 
17000  ducats  :  and,  as  the  Pope  proposed  making 
a  present  of  it  to  king  Francis,  he   chose  to  have 
it  first  richly  adorned  with  gold  ;  so  he  employed 
us  both  to  draw  the  designs.     When  we  had  finish- 
ed them,  we  carried  them  to  the  Pope.     Tobia's 
design  was  in  the  form  of  a  candlestick;  the  horn 
was   to  enter  it  like  a  candle,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  candlestick  he  represented  four  little  unicorns 
heads  :  a  most  simple  invention  ;  as  soon  as  1  saw 
it,    I  could  not   contain    myself,  so   as   to  avoid 
smiling  at  the  oddity  of  the  conceit.     The  Pope 
perceiving  this,    said,   let  me   see  that  design  of 
your's.     It  was  a  single  head  of  an  unicorn,  fitted 
to  receive  the  horn.     I  had  made  the  most  beau- 
tiful sort  of  head  conceivable,  for  I  in  part  drew 
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it  in  the   form    of  an  horse's  head,  and  partly  in 
that  of  a    hart's,    adorned   with  the  finest  sort  of 
wreaths    and   other  devices  ;  insomuch   that   no 
sooner   was  my  design  seen,  but  the  whole  court 
gave    it  the  preference.     However,  as  some  Mi- 
lanese gentlemen  of  great  authority  were  witnes- 
ses of  this  contest,  they  said.  Most  Holy  Father, 
if  you   propose   sending  this  noble    present    to 
France,  you  should  take  it  into  consideration, that 
the   French  are  an  undiscerning,  tasteless  people, 
and  will  not  be  sensible  of  the  excellence  of  this 
masterly   piece  of  Benvenuto's  :   but  they  will  be 
pleased    w^ith   these  grotesque  figures  of  Tobia's 
which    will   be  sooner  executed  ;   and  Benvenuto 
will  in   the  mean  time  finish  your  chalice  :  thus 
will    two   jobs    be    finished    at    once,    and    this 
poor    man    be    employed,    without   having  rea- 
son   to     complain    that    he    has    been     brought 
hither    for    nothmg.     The    Pope,   who    was   in 
haste    to    have  his  chalice  finished,    readilv  ac- 
quiesced  in  the  opinion  of  these    Milanese  ;  so 
the  day  following  he  gave  the  job  of  the  unicorn's 
horn   to  Tobia,  and  sent  me  word  by  his  wardrobe 
keeper,  that   I  was  to  finish  his  chalice.     I  made 
answer,  that   there    was  nothing  I  more  ardently 
desired,  than   to  execute  the  fine  piece  of  work  I 
was  about  ;  adding,  that  if  it  were  to  be  made  of 
any   other   materials  besides  gold,  I  could  easily 
finish    it    myself,    and    that    without   assistance. 
Scarce  had  I  uttered  these  words,  when  this  man 
a  low  retainer  to  the  court,  bid  me  take  care  how 
I  asked   money  of  the  Pope  *,  if  I  did,  I  should 
put  him   into  such  a  passion,  that  I  should  after- 
wards repent  it.     To  this  I  replied,   Then   good 
Sir,  please  to  inform  me  how  bread  can  be  made 
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without  flour  ;  just  in  the  same  manner  can  this 
work  be  finished  without  gold.  The  wardrobe- 
keeper,  who  felt  the  keenness  of  the  ridicule, 
told  me  he  would  inform  his  holiness  of  all  I  had 
said,  and  was  as  good  as  his  word.  The  Pope 
flying  into  a  most  furious  passion,  said,  he  would 
see  whether  I  was  mad  enough  to  neglect  finish- 
ing it.  He  waited  however  two  months,  during 
which,  though  I  had  declared  I  would  not  work  a 
single  stroke,  I  had  done  quite  the  reverse,  and 
wrought  constantly  with  the  utmost  diligence  ', 
the  Pope,  however,  finding  I  did  not  bring  the 
chalice,  began  to  be  greatly  out  of  temper,  and  de- 
clared that  he  was  resolved  to  punish  me. 

There  was  present,  when  he  uttered  these 
words,  a  Milanese,  his  holiness's  jeweller  ;  his 
name  was  Pompeo,  and  he  was  a  near  relation 
of  one  Signor  Trojano,  who,  of  all  Pope  Clem- 
ent's servants,  was  most  in  his  master's  favour  : 
these  two,  in  concert,  said  to  the  Pope,  if  your 
holiness  were  to  deprive  him  of  his  place  in  the 
mint,  perhaps  he  would  think  of  finishing  the 
chalice.  The  Pope  replied,  that  would  rather 
be  productive  of  two  misfortunes,  one,  that  I 
should  be  ill  served  at  the  mmt,  which  is  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  me  ;  the  other,  that  I 
should  certainly  never  see  the  chalice.  The  two 
Milanese,  however,  seeing  the  Pope  very  angry 
with  me,  used  such  persuasions,  that  at  last  he 
deprived  me  of  my  place  in  the  mint,  and  gave 
it  to  a  young  Perugian,  who  had  the  surname  of 
Fagiolo.  Pompeo  came  to  tell  me  from  the 
Pope  that  his  holiness  had  removed  me  from  my 
place  in  the  mint,  and  would  deprive  me  of  some- 
thing else,  if  I  did  not  make  haste  to   finish  my 
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\rork.     Tell  his    holiness,  answered    I,  that  he 
deprives  himself,  and  not  me,  of  the  place  in  the 
mint  that  the  case  would  be  the  same  with  respect 
to  other  matters,  and  that  if  his  holiness  should  be 
ever  so  desirous  to  restore  my  place  to  me,,.  I 
would  upon  no   account  accept  of  it.     This  ^ile 
wretch  thought   it   an   age  till  he  could  see  the 
Pope  again,  in  order  to  repeat  to  him  every  word 
I  said,  to  which  he  took  care  to  add  something 
of  his  own.     About  a  week  after,  the  Pope  sent 
me  word  by  the  same  messenger,  that  he  no  long- 
er desired  I  should  finish  the  chalice,  but  wanted 
to   have   it   exactly  in   the  state  to  which  I  had 
brought  it,     I  answered  Pompeo,  this  is  not  like 
the  place  in  the  mint,  which  it   was  in  his  pow- 
er to  deprive  me  of;  five  hundred  crowns  which 
I  received,  are  indeed  his  holtness's  property,  and 
those  I  will  restore  him  ;  as  for  the  work,  it  is 
mine,  and  that  I  will  dispose  of  as  I  think  proper. 
Pompeo  hastened  to  repeat  this  to  the  Pope  with 
some  severe  and  sarcastical  expressions,  which  I 
threw  out  against  himself,   and  which  he   very 
well  deserved.     Three  days  after,  upon  a  Thurs- 
day, there  came  to  me  two  of  the  Pope's  favour- 
ite gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber,  one  of  whom 
is  now  living,  and  a  bishop  ;  this  was  Signor  Pi- 
ero  Giovanni,  wardrobe  keeper   to  his  holiness  ; 
the  other  was  of  a  still  more  noble  family,  but  I 
cannot  recollect  his  name.     As  soon  as  they  en- 
tered my  house,  they  addressed  me  thus  ;  the 
Pope   sends   us,  Benvenuto,   because   you  have 
trifled  with  him,  and  would  not  be  prevailed  on  by 
fair  means  j  we  have  orders  in  case  you  do  not 
give  us  the  chalice,  to  conduct  you  directly  to 
prison.     I   looked  them  in  the  face  boldly,  and 
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said,  gentlemen  were  I  to  give  his  holiness  my 
work,  1  should  give  him  my  property  and  not  his, 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  part  with  any  thing  that  is 
mine  ;  for  as  I  have  brought  this  piece  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection  with  the  sweat  of  my  brow^ 
I  do  not  care  that  it  should  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  some  ignorant  fellow,  who  would  probably 
spoil  it. 

Whilst  I  spoke  thus,  there  was  present  the 
goldsmith  Tobia,  who  was  so  rash  as  to  require 
of  me  the  models  of  my  work  :  the  words  with 
which  I  answered  him,  and  which  such  a  wretch 
well  deserved,  it  would  not  be  proper  here  to  in- 
sert. As  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber  press- 
ed me  to  determine  what  I  intended  to  do,  I 
told  them  that  I  had  already  determined,  and 
having  taken  my  cloak,  before  I  went  out  of  the 
shop,  I  turned  to  an  image  of  Christ,  and  said 
with  the  utmost  reverence  and  devotion,  holding 
my  cap  in  my  hand  :  merciful  and  immortal,  just 
and  holy  Lord,  all  that  thou  dost,  is  according  to 
thy  justice,  which  is  not  to  be  equalled  ;  thou 
knowest  that  I  am  arrived  at  maturity  of  years, 
and  that  I  was  never  before  threatened  with  im- 
prisonment for  any  action  whatever,  since  it  is 
now  thy  pleasure  that  I  should  go  to  jail,  I  sub- 
mit and  thank  thee  with  a  heart  resigned.  Then 
turning  about  to  the  two  gentlemen,  I  said  to 
ihem  with  a  smile,  which  discovered  some 
perturbation  of  mind,  surely,  gentlemen,  a  man 
of  my  consequence  deserved  such  a  guard  as 
you  ;  therefore  put  me  between  you,  and  con- 
duct me  wheresoever  you  think  proper.  The«e 
two  well  bred  gentlemen,  laughing  very  heartily, 
placed  me  between  them,  and  chatting  all  the  way, 
carried  me  before  the  governor  of  Rome,  whose 
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name  was  Magalotto  ;  there  was  v/ith  him  the 
procurator  of  the  exchequer,  and  both  waited  my 
coming.  The  gentlemen  laughing  all  the  while, 
said  to  the  governor,  we  consign  this  prisoner  to 
you,  be  sure  to  take  proper  care  of  him  ;  we  are 
very  glad  that  we  have  sav^ed  your  officers  some 
trouble,  for  Benvenuto  told  us,  that  as  this  was 
the  first  time  of  his  being  arrested,  meaner  guards 
v/^ould  have  been  unworthy  of  him.  They  repair- 
ed to  the  Pope,  and  having  given  him  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  all  that  passed,  he  at  first  seem- 
ed to  be  ready  to  fly  into  a  passion,  but  upon  re- 
collecting himself  forced  a  smile,  because  there 
Were  present  some  noblemen  and  cardinals  my 
friends,  who  were  very  much  inclined  to  favour 
me.  In  the  mean  time  the  governor  and  the  pro- 
curator, partly  rated,  partly  expostulated  with 
me,  and  partly  gave  me  their  advice,  telling  me, 
that  it  was  but  just  and  reasonable,  that  he  who 
employs  another  in  any  work  whatever,  should 
take  it  back  when  and  in  what  manner  he  thinks 
proper.  I  made  answer  that  this  was  not  agree- 
able to  justice,  and  that  a  Pope  had  no  right  to  act 
in  that  manner,  because  his  holiness  was  not  like 
those  petty  tyrants,  who  oppress  their  subjects  to 
the  utmost,  paying  no  regard  either  to  law  or  jus- 
tice ,  but  he  was  Christ's  vicar,  and  therefore  was 
not  allowed  to  pursue  the  same  measures.  The 
governor  with  certain  tones  and  gestures,  which 
might  become  a  bum-bailiif,  cried  out:  Benvenu- 
to, Benvenuto,  you  will  at  last  oblige  me  to  use 
you  according  to  your  deserts.  You  will  behave 
replied  I,  honourably  and  politely  to  me,  if  you 
are  willing  to  consider  my  deserts.  He  then  said, 
s€iud  for  the  work  directly,  and  don't  make  me 
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speak  to  you  a  second  time.  I  thereupon  rejoin- 
ed ;  gentlemen,  do  me  the  favour  to  permit  me 
to  say  but  four  words  more  in  my  defence.  The 
procurator  of  the  exchequer,  who  was  a  more  hu- 
mane magistrate  than  the  governor,  turned  about 
to  the  latter,  and  said  to  him  :  ray  lord  indulge 
him  in  an  hundred  words  ;  provided  he  returns 
the  work,  that  is  sufficient.  I  then  delivered  my- 
self in  these  terms  ;  if  a  man  were  to  build  a 
house  or  a  palace,  he  might  justly  say  to  the  ma- 
son employed  by  him  in  that  business,  give  me 
my  house  ;  X  do  not  chase  you  should  work  any 
longer  at  my  palace,  or  my  habitation  ;  and,  upon 
paying  the  mason  for  his  trouble,  he  would  have 
a  just  right  to  dismiss  him.  If  it  wtre  even  a 
nobleman,  who  gave  directions  for  setting  a  jewel 
worth  a  thousand  crowns,  and  if  he  perceived 
that  the  jeweller  did  not  doit  to  his  mind,  he 
might  say,  give  me  my  jewel,  for  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  your  workmanship.  But  the  present 
case  is  quite  different,  for  neither  a  house  nor  a 
jewel  is  here  in  question  ;  nothing  more  can  be 
required  of  me  but  that  I  should  return  five  hun- 
dred crowns,  which  I  have  received.  So,  my 
Lord,  do  what  you  will,  you  shall  have  nothing 
more  than  the  five  hundred  crowns,  and  this  you 
may  tell  the  Pope.  Your  menaces  do  not  in  the 
least  intimidate  me,  for  I  am  an  honest  man,  and 
fear  God  only.  The  governor  and  procurator  of 
the  exchequer  having  risen  from  their  seats,  said 
they  were  going  to  his  holiness,  and  that  when 
they  had  received  his  orders,  they  would  return 
to  my  sorrow.  Thus  I  remained  under  a  guard.  I 
walked  about  in  a  little  hall,  and  it  was  near  three 
hours  before  they  returned.     Upon  this  occasion 
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I  was  visitid  by  all  the  chief  men  of  our  nation  in 
the  mercantile  way,  who  earnestly  entreated  me 
not  to  contend  with  a  Pope,  as  my  ruin  might  ve- 
ry likely  be  the  consequence.  I  made  answer  that 
I  had  maturely  considered  the  measures  I  was 
pursuing.  As  soon  as  the  governor  returned  with 
the  procurator  of  the  exchequer,  he  called  to  me, 
and  delivered  himself  to  this  effect ;  Benvenuto, 
I  am  sorry  to  come  back  from  his  holiness  with 
so  severe  an  order  ;  either  quickly  produce  the 
chalice,  or  beware  of  the  consequences.  I  made 
answer,  that  as  I  could  never  pursuade  myself 
that  a  vicar  of  Christ  was  capable  ot  doing  injus- 
tice, I  would  not  believe  it,  till  I  saw  it  ;  so  that 
he  might  do  whatever  he  thought  proper.  The 
governor  replied  :  I  have  two  words  more  to  say 
to  you  from  his  holiness,  after  which  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  execute  my  orders.  It  is  the  Pope's 
pleasure  you  should  brmg  your  work  hither,  that 
I  may  get  it  into  a  box,  and  then  I  am  to  carry 
it  to  his  holiness,  who  promises  upon  his  word  to 
keep  it  sealed  up  as  he  receives  it,  and  will  quick- 
ly return  it  to  you  without  ever  meddling  with  it^ 
but  he  requires  that  this  should  be  complied  with, 
as  his  honour  is  concerned  in  the  affair.  To 
these  words  I  answered  smiling,  that  I  would  ve- 
ry readily  put  my  work  into  his  hands  in  the 
manner  he  required,  because  I  was  desirous  to 
know  what  dependance  there  could  be  upon  the 
faith  of  a  Pope.  So  having  sent  for  my  work  I 
put  it  into  his  hands,  sealed  up  in  the  manner  re- 
quired. The  governor  having  returned  to  the 
Pope  with  the  box  sealed  up  as  above,  his  holiness 
after  turning  it  several  times,  as  I  was  afterwards 
informed  by  the  governor,  asked  the  latter  if  he 
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had  seen  my  work  ;  he  answered  that  he  had,  and 
it  had  been  sealed  up  in  his  presence  ;  adding 
that  it  appeared  to  him  a  very  extaordinary  per- 
formance. Upon  which  the  Pope  said,  you  may 
tell  Benvenuto,  that  Roman  pontiffs  have  authori- 
ty to  loose  and  bind  things  of  much  greater  im- 
portance than  this  ;  and  whilst  he  uttered  these 
words,  he  with  an  angry  look  opened  the  box, 
taking  ofFtSie  cord  and  the  seal :  he  then  examined 
it  attentively,  and,  by  what  I  could  learn,  shewed  it 
to  Tobia  the  goldsmith,  who  praised  it  highly. 
The  Pope  asked  him  whether  he  would  under- 
take to  make  a  piece  of  work  in  the  same  taste, 
and  according  to  the  same  model.  The  other  an- 
swered he  would.  The  pope  desired  him  to  fol- 
low the  model  exactly  ;  and  turning  to  the  gover- 
nor, spoke  to  him  thus:  see  whether  Benvenuta 
is  disposed  to  let  us  have  it  in  its  present  condi- 
tion ;  in  case  he  is  ready  to  comply,  he  shall  be 
paid  for  it,  whatever  price  it  may  be  valued  at  by 
any  intelligent  person  ;  if  he  is  willing  to  finish  it, 
let  him  take  his  own  time,  and  should  you  fip.d 
him  disposed  to  go  on  with  it,  give  him  whatev- 
er assistance  he  can  reasonably  require.  Hereup- 
on the  governor  made  answer  :  Most  Holy  Fa- 
ther, I  am  acquainted  with  the  audacious  charac- 
ter of  this  young  man  ;  grant  me  authority  to 
deal  with  him  my  own  way.  The  Pope  replied, 
that  he  gave  him  full  liberty  as  to  words,  though,  he 
was  sure  he  would  onlv  make  the  breach  wider,  ad- 
ding  that  when  he  found  all  ineffectual,  he  should 
order  me  to  carry  the  five  hundred  crowns  to  his 
jeweller  Pompeo.  The  governor  being  returned 
sent  for  me  to  his  apartment,  and  addressed  me 
thus  with  the  bluff  air  of  a  grenadier  :  Popes  have 


authority  to  loose  and  bind  the  whole  world,  and 
what  they  do  in  this  manner  upon  earth,  imme' 
diately  receives  the  sanction  of"  heaven  ;  here  is 
your  box,  which  has  been  opened  and  examined 
by  his  holiness.  I  then  loudly  exclaimed  :  I  re- 
turn thanks  to  heaven,  that  I  am  now  qualified  to 
set  a  proper  value  on  the  word  of  God's  viceger- 
ent. The  governor  thereupon  offered  me  many 
gross  insults  both  in  word  and  deed  ;  but  perceiv- 
ing that  all  his  brutality  had  no  effect,  he  quite 
despaired  of  dsuccess  in  what  he  had  undertaken, 
namely  to  brow-beat  me  into  compliance.  He 
therefore  assumed  a  milder  tone,  and  said  to  me  : 
Benvenuto,  I  am  sorry  you  should  be  blind  to 
your  own  interest  ;  since  that  is  the  case,  carry 
the  five  hundred  crowns  to  Pompeo,  when  you 
think  proper.  Having  taken  back  the  box,  I  went 
directly  to  Pompeo  with  the  five  hundred  crowns. 
The  Pope  thought  that  either  through  inability, 
or  some  other  accident,  I  should  not  carry  the 
money  quite  so  soon  ;  but  as  he  had  still  a  great 
desire  to  get  me  again  into  his  service,  when  he 
saw  Pompeo  come  smiling  with  the  money,  he 
began  to  rate  him  soundly,  and  expressed  great 
concern  that  the  affair  had  taken  such  a  turn.  He 
then  said  to  him,  go  to  Benvenuto's  shop,  behave 
with  as  much  complaisance  to  him  as  your  stu- 
pidity and  ignorance  will  permit,  and  tell  him 
that  if  he  will  finish  that  piece  of  work,  to  serve 
as  a  shrine  for  carrying  the  holy  sacrament  in, 
when  I  walk  in  procession  with  it,  I  will  grant 
him  whatever  favour  he  desires  of  me.  Pompeo 
came  and  called  me  out  of  the  shop,  and  behaving 
to  me  with  a  great  deal  of  awkward  ceremony 
and  complaisance,  repeated  all  the  Pope  had  said 
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to  him.  I  immediately  made  answer,  that  the 
highest  pleasure  I  could  wish  for  in  this  world, 
was  to  recover  the  favour  of  so  great  a  pontiff, 
which  I  had  lost  not  by  any  fault  of  my  own,  but 
by  sickness  and  misfortune,  as  also  by  the  ill  of- 
fices of  those  envious  persons  who  take  pleasure 
in  injuring  their  neighbours:  but  as  his  holiness 
has  a  great  number  of  servants,  let  him  no  more 
send  you  to  me,  if  he  values  your  life  ;  and  be 
sure  you  mind  your  own  business.  I  shall  never 
cease  by  day  nor  by  night  to  think,  and  do  all  I  can 
to  serve  the  Pope  :  but  remember  that  you  have 
spoken  ill  of  me  to  his  holiness,  and  never  inter- 
pose any  more  in  what  concerns  mej  if  you  do,  I 
will  nriake  you  sensible  of  your  error  by  treating 
you  according  to  your  deserts.  The  fellow  hav- 
ing left  me,  repeated  every  word  I  had  said  to 
the  Pope,  but  misrepresented  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  me  appear  in  a  much  worse  light,  than 
I  otherwise  should  have  done.  Here  the  affair 
rested  for  a  time,  and  I  again  attended  to  my  shop 
and  business. 

During  this  interval,  Tobia,  the  goldsmith  was 
employed  in  finishing  the  case  and  ornaments  for 
the  unicorn's  horn  ;  the  Pope  had  given  him  or- 
ders, when  he  had  finished  that  piece,  to  begin  the 
chalice  upon  my  model  which  he  had  seen  ;  To- 
bia having  shewn  his  holiness  some  specimens  of 
his  work,  the  latter  was  so  little  satisfied  with 
them,  that  he  began  to  repent  his  having  ever 
differed  with  me,  and  expressed  great  dislike  of 
the  man's  workmanship,  highly  censuring  the  per- 
son who  had  recommended  him  ;  in  consequence 
of  which  Baccino  della  Croce  often  came  to  me 
from  the  Pope,  desiring  me  to  make  the  shrine 
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in  question.  I  told  him  that  I  intreated  his  ho- 
liness to  let  me  take  my  repose  a  little  after  the 
severe  disorder  with  which  I  had  been  afflicted, 
and  from  which  I  was  not  yet  thoroughly  r  ec  ov 
ered,  and  that  as  soon  as  ever  I  was  in  a  condition 
to  work,  I  would  devote  all  my  hours  to  his  holi- 
ness's  service,  I  had  now  begun  to  draw  his  like- 
ness, and  was  employed  in  secret  to  engrave  a  me- 
dal for  him  ;  the  tools  of  steel  for  stamping  the 
medal  I  made  at  home  ;  in  my  shop,  I  had  a 
partner  who  had  been  my  journeyman,  and  whose 
name  was  Felice. 
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BOOK  II. 


CHAPTER  I. 


The  author  falls  in  love  'with  a  Sicilian  girl  named 
Angelica^ -who  is  suddenly  obliged  by  her  mother 
to  witbdranu  to  Naples — His  despair  for  the  loss  of 
bis  mistress — Ife  gets  acquainted  with  a  Sicilian 
priest  who  professes  necromancy — Account  of  the 
magical  spells  used  bij  the  necromancer — The  au- 
thor attends  the  priest^ s  incantations  in  hopes  of 
recovering  his  mistress — Surprising    effects  of 
the  conjuration — He  receives  a  promise  of  seeing 
Angelica  in   a  month — Quarrel  between  him  and 
signor  Benedetto^  whom  he  dangerously  wounds 
V)ith  a  stone — Pompeo  of  Milan  representing  to 
the  Pope^  that  the  author  had  killed  Tohia  gf  Mi- 
lany  bis  holiness  orders  the  governor  of  Rome  to 
get  him  apprehended^  and  executed  upon  the  spot. 
He  makes  his  escape^  sets  out  for  Naples^  and 
meets  bis  friend  Solosmeo  the  sculptor  on  the 
road. 

AS  young  men  can  never  secure  their  hearts 
against  the  attacks  of  love,  but  sooner  or  later  are 
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Subdued  b}'  that  all-conquering  power,  my  affec- 
tions were  captivated  at  that  time,  by  a  Sicilian 
girl  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  she  seemed  to  re- 
pay my  passion  with  an  equal  ardour.  Her  mo- 
ther perceived  it,  and  was  apprehensive  of  the 
consequences.  I  had  indeed  formed  a  design  to 
fun  away  with  the  girl  to  Florence,  and  stay  there 
a  year  with  her  unknown  to  her  mother.  The  lat- 
ter being  apprised  of  my  intention  quitted  Rome 
one  night  with  her  daughter,  and  having  taken  the 
ros.d  to  Naples,  gave  out  that  she  was  going  to  Ci- 
vile Vecchia,  but  went  to  Ostia.  I  followed  them 
to  Civita  Wcchia,  and  committed  innumerable 
extravagancies  in  search  of  my  mistress.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  give  a  circumstantial  account  of  all 
these  follies,  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  I  was  upon 
the  point  of  losing  my  senses  or  dying  of  grief. 
After  two  ioonths  the  girl  wrote  me  word,  that 
she  wae  in  Sicily,  extremely  dejected  and  unhap- 
py. At  rhat  time  I  indulged  myself  in  pleasures 
of  all  sorts,  and  had  engaged  in  other  love  affairs 
to  cancel  the  memory  of  my  Sicilian  mistress. 
It  came  to  pass,  that  through  a  variety  of  odd  ac- 
cidents, I  made  acquaintance  with  a  Sicilian  priest 
who  was  a  man  of  genius,  and  well  versed  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  authors.  Happening  one  day 
to  have  some  conversation  with  him,  when  the 
subject  turned  upon  the  art  of  necromancy,  I, 
who  had  a  great  desire  to  know  something  of  the 
matter,  told  him,  that  I  had  all  my  life  a  curiosity 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  this  art. 
The  priest  made  answer,  that  the  man  must  be  of 
a  resolute  and  steady  temper  who  enters  upon  that 
study.  I  replied,  that  I  had  fortitude  and  resolu- 
tion   enough  to  desire  to  be  initiated  in  it.     The 
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priest  subjoined,  if  you  think  you  have  the  heart 
to  venture,  I  will  give  you  all  the  satisfaction  you 
can  desire.  Thus  we  agreed  to  enter  upon  a  plan 
of  necromancy.  The  priest  one  evening  began 
to  prepare  to  satisfy  me,  and  bid  me  look  out  for 
a  companion  or  two  :  I  invited  one  Vincenzio  Ro- 
moli,  who  was  my  intimate  acquaintance  ;  he 
brought  with  him  a  native  of  Pistoia,  that  cultivat- 
ed necromancy  himself.  We  repaired  to  the 
Colosseo,  and  the  priest  according  io  the  custom 
of  conjurers  began  to  draw  circles  upon  the 
ground  with  the  most  awful  ceremonies  imagina- 
ble ;  he  likewise  brought  thither  the  most  precious 
perfumes,  and  fire,  with  some  compositions  also 
which  diffused  noisome  and  bad  odours.  As  soon 
as  he  was  in  readiness,  he  made  an  opening  to  the 
circle,  and  having  taken  us  by  the  hand,  ordered 
the  other  necromancer  his  partner,  to  throw  the 
perfumes  into  the  fire  at  a  proper  time,  entrusting 
the  care  of  the  fire,  and  the  perfumes  to  the  rest ; 
and  then  he  began  his  incantations.  This  ceremo- 
ny lasted  above  an  hour  and  an  half,  when  there 
appeared  several  legions  of  devils,  insomuch,  that 
the  amphitheatre  was  quite  filled  with  them.  I 
was  busy  about  the  perfumes,  when  the  priest,  who 
knew  there  was  a  sufficient  number  of  infernal 
spirits,  turned  about  to  me,  and  said,  Benvenuto, 
ask  them  some  favour.  I  answered,  let  them 
bring  me  into  the  company  of  my  Sicilian  mistress 
Angelica.  That  night  we  obtained  no  answer  of 
any  sort  ;  but  I  had  received  great  satisfaction  in 
having  my  curiosity  so  far  indulged.  The  con- 
jurer told  me  it  was  requsite  we  should  go  a  se- 
cond time,  assuring  me,  that  I  should  be  satisfied 
in  whatever  I  asked,  but  that  I  should  bring  with 
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me  a  youth  that  had  never  known  woman.  I  took 
with  me  my  apprentice,  who  was  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  together  with  the  same  Vincenzio 
Romoli,  who  had  been  my  companion  the  first 
time,  and  one  Agnolino  Gaddi,  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, whom  I  likewise  prevailed  on  to  as- 
sist at  the  ceremony.  When  we  came  to  the  place 
appointed,  the  priest  having  made  his  preparations 
as  before,  with  the  same  and  even  with  more 
striking  ceremonies,  placed  us  within  the  circle, 
which  he  had  likewise  drawn  with  a  more  wonder- 
ful art,  and  in  a  more  solemn  manner  than  at  our 
former  meeting.  Thus  having  committed  the 
care  of  the  perfumes  and  the  fire  to  my  friend 
Vincenzio,  who  was  assisted  by  Agnolio  Gaddi, 
he  put  into  my  hand  a  pentagonum,  and  bid  me 
turn  it  towards  the  places  that  he  should  direct 
me  ;  and  under  the  pentagonum  I  held  my  appren-- 
tice.  The  necromancer  having  begun  to  make 
his  tremendous  invocations,  called  by  their  names 
a  multitude  of  Demons,  who  were  the  leaders  of 
the  several  legions,  and  questioned  them  by  the 
virtue  and  power  of  the  eternal  uncreated  God, 
who  lives  for  ever  in  the  Hebrew  language  as  like-- 
wise  in  Latin  and  Greek  ;  insomuch,  that  the  am» 
phitheatre  was  almost  in  an  instant  filled  with  de- 
mons a  hundred  times  more  numerous  than  at  the 
former  conjuration.  Vincenzio  Romoli  was  bu* 
sied  in  making  a  fire  with  the  assistance  of  Agno- 
lino, and  burning  a  great  quantity  of  precious  per- 
fumes. I,  by  the  direction  of  the  necromancer, 
again  desired  to  be  in  the  company  of  my  Angeli- 
ca. The  former  thereupon  turning  to  me  said  ;- 
You  are  to  know  they  have  declared  that  in  the 
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space  of  a  month  you  shall  be  in  her  company  : 
he  then  requested  me  to  stand  resolutely  by  him, 
because  the  legions  were  now  above  a  thousand 
more  in  number  than  he  had  designed  ;  and  be- 
sides, these  were  the  most  dangerous,  so  that  after 
they  had  answered  my  question,  it  behoved  him 
to  be  civil  to  them,  and  dismiss  them  quietly.  At 
the  same  time,  the  boy  under  the  pentagonum, 
was  in  a  terrible  fright,  saying  that  there  were  in 
that  place  a  million  of  stout  men,  who  threatened 
to  destroy  us  ;  that  moreover  four  giants  appeared 
of  an  enormous  stature,  who  were  armed  cap-a- 
pee,  and  endeavoured  to  break  into  our  circle. 
During  this  time,  whilst  the  necromancer,  trem- 
bling with  fear,  endeavoured,  by  mild  and  gentle 
methods,  to  dismiss  them  the  best  he  could  j  Vin- 
cenzio  Romoli,  who  quivered  iike  an  aspen-leaf, 
took  care  of  the  perfumes.  Though  I  was  as 
much  afraid  as  any  of  them,  I  did  my  utmost  to 
conceal  the  terror  I  felt ;  so  that  I  greatly  contri- 
buted to  inspire  the  rest  with  resolution  ',  but  the 
truth  is,  I  gave  myself  over  for  a  dead  man,  see- 
ing the  horrid  fright  the  necromancer  was  in.  The 
boy  had  placed  his  head  between  his  knees,  and 
said,  in  this  attitude  will  I  die  ;  we  shall  all  sure- 
ly perish.  I  told  him  that  all  those  demons  were 
under  us,  and  what  he  saw  was  smoke  and  shadow  ; 
so  bid  him  hold  up  his  head  and  take  courage. 
No  sooner  did  he  look  up,  but  he  cried  out  ;  The 
whole  amphitheatre  is  burning,  and  the  fire  is  just 
falling  upon  us  ;  so  covering  his  eyes  with  his 
hands,  he  again  exclaimed,  that  destruction  was 
inevitable,  and  he  desired  to  see  no  more.  The 
necromancer  entreated  me  to  have  a  good  heart, 
and   take  care  to  burn  proper  perfumes ;  upon 
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which,  I  turned  to  RomoH,  and  bid  him  burn  all 
the  most  precious  perfumes  he  had.  At  the  same 
time  I  cast  my  eye  upon  Agnolino  Gaddi,  who  was 
terrified  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  could  scarce 
distinguish  objects,  and  seemed  to  be  half  dead  ; 
seeing  him  in  this  condition,  I  said,  Agnolo,  up- 
on these  occasions  a  man  should  not  yield  to  fear, 
but  should  stir  about  and  give  his  assistance  ;  so 
come  directly  and  put  on  some  more  of  these  per- 
fumes. In  this  condition  we  staid  till  the  bell 
rang  for  morning  prayer.  The  boy  again  told  us, 
that  there  remained  but  few  devils,  and  these 
Were  at  a  great  distance.  When  the  conjurer  had 
performed  the  rest  of  his  ceremonies,  he  stripped 
off  his  gown,  and  took  up  a  wallet  full  of  books 
which  he  had  brought  with  him.  We  all  went 
out  of  the  circle  together,  sticking  as  close  to  one 
another  as  we  possibly  could  ;  especially  the  boy, 
who  had  placed  himself  in  the  middle,  holding  the 
necromancer  by  the  coat,  and  me  by  the  cloak. 
As  we  were  going  to  our  houses  in  the  quarter  of 
Banchi,  the  boy  told  us  that  two  of  the  demons 
whom  we  had  seen  at  the  amphitheatre,  went  on 
before  us  leaping  and  skipping,  sometimes  run- 
ning upon  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  sometimes 
upon  the  ground.  The  Priest  declared,  that  as 
oiten  as  he  had  entered  magic  circles,  nothing  so 
extraordinary  had  ever  happened  to  him.  As  we 
went  along  he  would  fain  persuade  me  to  assist 
with  him  at  consecrating  a  book,  from  which  he 
said  we  should  derive  immense  riches  ;  we  should 
then  ask  the  demons  to  discover  to  us  the  various 
treasures  with  which  the  earth  abounds,  Avhich 
would  raise  us  to  opulence  and  power  ;  but  that 
those  love  affairs  were  mere  follies,  from  whence 
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no  good  could  be  expected.  I  made  answer,  That 
I  would  readily  accept  this  proposal,  if  I  under- 
stood Latin  ;  he  redoubled  his  persuasions,  assur- 
ing me,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language 
was  by  no  means  material :  he  added,  that  he  could 
have  found  Latin  scholars  enough,  if  he  had  thought 
it  worth  while  to  look  out  for  them,  but  that  he 
could  never  have  met  with  a  partner  of  a  resolution 
and  mtrepidity  equal  to  mine,  and  that  I  should  by 
all  means  follow  his  advice. 

Whilst    we   were  engaged  in  this  conversation 
we  arrived  at  our  respective  homes,  and  all  that 
night  I   dreamt  of  nothing  but  demons  and  hob- 
goblins.    As    I  every  day  saw  the  priest,  he  did 
not  fail  to  renew  his  solicitations  to  engage  me  to 
come  into  his  proposal.     I  asked  him  what  time  it 
would  take  to    carry  his  plan  into  execution,  and 
where  was  this  scene  to  be  acted.     He  answered, 
That  in  less  than  a  month  we  might  complete  it, 
and  that  the  place  best  calculated  for  our  purpose, 
was   the   mountains  of  Norcia  ;  though  a  master 
of  his   had  performed  the  ceremony  of  consecra- 
tion hard  by  the  mountams  of  the  Abbey  of  Farfa, 
but  that  he  had  met  with  some  difficulties  which 
would  not  occur  in  those  of  Norcia  ;  he  added, 
that  the   neighbouring   peasants   were   men    who 
might  be  confided  in,  and  had  some  knowledge  of 
necromancy,    insomuch,  that  they  were  likely  to 
give  us  great  assistance  upon  the  occasion.     Such 
effect  had  the  persuasions  of  this  devil  of  a  fellow, 
that'l  readily  agreed  to  all  he  desired,  but  told  him 
that   I  should   be   glad  to  finish  the  medals  I  was 
making  for  the  Pope  first  ;  this  secret  I  commu- 
nicated to  him,  but  to  nobody  else,  and  begged  he 
would  not  divulge  it.     I   constantly  asked  him 
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whether  he  thought  I  should  at  the  time  mention- 
ed by  the  devil,  have  an  interview  with  my  mis- 
tress Angelica,  and  finding  it  approach,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  no  tidings  of  her.  The  priest  al- 
ways assured  me,  that  1  should  without  fail  enjoy 
her  company,  as  the  demons  never  break  their  pro- 
mise, when  they  made  it  in  the  solemn  manner 
they  had  done  to  me.  He  bid  me  therefore  wait  pa- 
tiently, and  avoid  giving  room  to  any  scandal  upon 
that  occasion,  but  make  an  effort  to  bear  something 
agamst  my  nature,  as  he  was  aware  of  the  great 
danger  I  had  to  encounter;  adding  that  it  ^sv^ould 
be  happy  for  me,  if  I  would  go  with  him  to  con- 
secrate the  book,  as  it  would  be  the  w^ay  to  obvi- 
ate the  danger,  and  could  not  fail  to  make  both 
him  and  me  happy.  I,  who  began  to  be  as  eager 
to  undertake  the  enterprise,  as  he  to  propose  it, 
told  him  that  there  was  just  come  to  Rome  one 
Giovanni  da  Castello,  a  native  of  Bologna,  and 
an  excellent  artist ;  that  he  was  particularly  clever 
at  making  such  medals  of  steel,  as  I  was  employ- 
ed about  ;  and  nothing  I  desired  more  than  to 
emulate  this  great  man,  in  order  to  display  my 
genius  to  the  world,  hoping  by  that  means,  and 
not  by  the  sword,  to  subdue  my  numerous  ene- 
mies. The  priest  continued  his  persuasior.s  not- 
withstanding, and  said  to  me  :  My  dear  Benvenu- 
to,  come  along  with  me,  and  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  a  very  great  danger,  which  I  see  impending 
over  your  head.  I  had  resolved  however  to  finish 
my  medal  first,  and  the  end  of  my  month  was  now 
approaching  ;  but  my  mind  was  so  taken  up  with 
my  medal,  that  I  thought  no  more  either  of  An- 
gelica or  any  thing  else,  except  my  present  task. 
I  happened  one  day  about  the  hour  of  vespers  to 
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to  my  shop,  where  I  left  all  my  business  to  the 
care  of  my  partner  whose  name  was  Felice.  Hav- 
ing staid  there  a  short  time,  and  recollecting  that 
1  had  something  to  say  to  Alexander  del  Bene,  I 
instantly  set  out,  and  being  arrived  in  the  quarter 
of  Banchi,  accidentally  met  with  a  friend  of  mine 
whose  name  was  Benedetto  :  he  was  a  notary  pub- 
lic a  native  of  Florence,  and  the  son  of  a  blind 
man  of  Sienna,  who  lived  bv  alms.  This  Bene- 
detto  had  resided  several  years  at  Naples,  from 
whence  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  did  business 
for  certain  merchants  of  Sienna  of  the  nnme  of 
Fig'.  r\Iy  partner  had  several  times  asked  him 
money  for  s jveral  little  rings,  which  Benedetto 
had  given  him  to  mend  ;  meeting  him  that  day  in 
the  quarter  of  Banchi,  he  asked  him  again  for  the 
money  with  some  asperity,  which  was  customary 
with  him,  when  Benedetto  was  with  his  employ- 
ers :  these  people  observing  what  passed,  rebuked 
the  latter  severely,  telling  him  they  would  en. ploy 
another  person,  to  prevent  their  being  any  longer 
disturl)ed  with  such  noise.  Benedetto  made  the 
best  defence  he  could  ;  assuring  them,  that  he 
had  paid  that  goldsmith,  and  could  not  prevent 
madmen  from  raving.  The  merchants  not  satis- 
fied with  this  excuse,  dismissed  him  their  service. 
Immediately  after  this  affair,  he  dressed  himself, 
and  came  to  my  shop  perhaps  in  order  to  abuse 
Felice.  It  happened  that  we  met  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  the  Banchi  quarter  :  as  I  knew  nothing 
of  what  had  passed  I  saluted  him  with  my  usual 
complaisance,  but  he  returned  my  politeness  with 
a  torrent  of  opprobrious  language  :  I  thereupon 
recollected  what  the  necromancer  had  told  me  of 
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an  impending  danger,  and  keeping  upon  my  guard 
the  best  I  could,  I  said  to  him  :  My  dear  friend 
Benedetto,  do  not  be  •^ngry  with  me,  for  I  have 
done  you  no  injury,  and  know  nothing  of  the  mis- 
fortunes that  may  have  befallen  you.  If  you  have 
any  difference  with  Felice,  go  and  terminate  it 
with  himself,  he  is  very  able  to  give  you  an  answer: 
as  I  am  entirely  ignorant  of  the  affair  in  question, 
you  are  in  the  wrong  to  give  me  such  language, 
especially  as  you  know  that  I  am  not  a  man  to  put 
up  with  an  affront.  He  made  answer,  that  I  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  transaction, 
that  it  should  not  end  so,  and  that  Felice  and  I 
were  both  very  great  scoundrels.  By  this  time, 
a  croud  had  gathered  about  us  to  hear  the  dispute. 
Provoked  by  his  abusive  language,  I  stooped  down 
and  taking  up  a  lump  of  dirt,  for  it  had  just  been 
raining,  I  aimed  at  him,  intending  to  throw  it  full 
in  his  face,  but  he  bowed  himself  down  a  little  and 
it  hit  exactly  in  the  middle  ol  his  head.  In  this 
dirt  was  a  sharp  flint  which  cut  him  most  severe- 
ly, so  that  he  fell  upon  the  ground  insensible  and 
like  a  dead  person.  From  this  circumstance,  and 
from  the  great  quantity  of  blood  which  flowed 
from  his  wound,  it  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  by^- 
standers,  that  he  was  killed  upon  the  spot.  Whilst 
he  lay  stretched  out  upon  the  ground,  and  some 
porters  who  were  amongst  the  croud  expected  to 
be  employed  to  carry  off  the  corpse  ;  Pompeo 
the  jeweller,  (whom  the  Pope  had  sent  for  about 
some  job  in  his  way)  happening  to  pass  by,  and 
seeing  the  man  in  so  dismal  a  plight,  asked  whp 
had  used  him  in  that  manner  ;  he  was  told  that 
Benvenuto  was  the  man,  but  that  it  had  been  all 
jof  the  fools  own  seeking.     Pompeo  ran  in  all 
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haste  to  the  Pope  and  said  to  him  Most  Holy  Father 
Benvenuto  has  just  murdered  Tobia,  and  of  this 
I  am  an  eye-witness.  The  Pope  hearing  this,  flew 
into  a  most  violent  passion,  and  ordered  the  gover- 
nor who  happened  to  be  present  to  seize  and  hang 
me  directly  upon  the  very  spot  where  the  mur- 
der was  committed  ;  he  enjoined  him  to  use  the 
utmost  diligence  in  taking  me,  and  upon  no  ac- 
count to  appear  before  him  till  he  had  seen  justice 
done.  As  soon  as  I  beheld  the  unfortunate  man 
in  the  situation  I  have  described,  I  began  to  think 
of  taking  measures  for  my  security,  seriously  re- 
flecting on  the  power  of  my  enemies,  and  the  dan- 
ger in  which  this  affair  might  involve  me.  I  there- 
fore quitted  the  place,  and  retired  to  the  house  of 
Signer  Gaddi,  clerk  of  the  chamber,  proposing  to 
get  myselfinreadiness  with  all  possible  expedition, 
and  go  where  Providence  should  direct  me ;  though 
Signor  Gaddi  advised  me  not  to  be  in  such  a  hur- 
ry, as  the  danger  might  possibly  be  much  less  than 
I  imagined.  Having  thereupon  sent  for  Signor 
Annibale  Caro  who  lived  in  the  same  house  with 
him,  he  desired  him  to  inquire  into  the  affair. 
Whilst  we  were  talking  of  this  matter,  and  the 
above  orders  were  giving,  there  came  to  us  a  gen- 
tleman who  lived  with  the  cardinal  de  Medici, 
and  had  been  sent  to  us  by  that  prince  ;  this  gen- 
tleman taking  Signor  Gaddi  and  me  aside,  told  us, 
that  the  cardinal  had  repeated  to  him  the  words 
above-mentioned,  which  he  had  heard  uttered  by 
the  Pope  ;  he  added  that  it  was  impossible  to 
save  me,  advising  me  to  fly  that  first  ebullition  of 
anger,  and  not  venture  upon  any  account  to  stay 
in  Rome.  As  soon  as  the  gentleman  was  gone, 
Signor  Gaddi,  looking  at  me  attentively,  seemed 
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to  shed  a  few  tears,  and  said  :  alas  !  how  unfor«- 
tunate  am  I,  that  I  have  it  not  in  my  power  to  as- 
sist you.  I  answered,  with  the  help  of  God  I  shall 
extricate  myself  out  of  all  difficulties  ;  all  I  ask  of 
you  is,  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  lend  me  a 
horse.  Instantly  a  brown  I'urkish  horse,  one  of 
the  handsomest  and  best  in  Rome,  was  got  ready 
for  me  ;  I  mounted  it,  and  placed  a  wheel-mus- 
ket before  me  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  to 
defend  myself.  When  I  arrived  at  Sixtus*s 
bridge,  I  found  the  whole  body  of  city  guards, 
horse  and  foot,  drawn  up  there  ;  so  making  a  vir- 
tue of  necessity,  I  boldly  clapped  spurs  to  my  horse 
and  by  God's  mercy  passed  free  and  unobserved. 
Thus  I  repaired  free  and  unobserved  to  Palomba- 
ra,  the  place  of  residence  of  Signor  GiagiSatista 
Savelli  ;  and  from  thence  I  sent  back  the  horse  to 
Signor  Gaddi,  but  chose  to  make  a  secret  of  the 
place  where  I  was,  even  to  that  gentleman.  Sig- 
nor Giambatista,  after  giving  me  the  kindest  re- 
ception imaginable,  and  treating  me  in  the  most 
generous  manner,  during  two  whole  days,  advised 
me  to  quit  the  place,  and  bend  my  course  towards 
Naples,  till  the  first  gust  of  the  Pope's  fury  waa 
over.  Having  procured  me  company,  he  put  me 
in  the  road  to  Naples.  I  met  by  the  wav  a  stat* 
uary,  a  friend  of  mine,  named  Solosmeo,  who  was 
going  to  S.  Germano,  to  finish  the  tomb  of  Piero 
de  Medici  at  Monte  Cassino.  This  person  in- 
formed me,  that  the  very  evening  of  my  depar- 
ture. Pope  Clement  had  sent  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  his  bed-chamber,  to  inquire  after  Tobia  ; 
and  that  the  gentleman  upon  finding  him  at  work, 
and  that  nothing  at  all  had  happened  to  him,  nay, 
that  he  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  whole  affair,  had 
Vol.  I,  0 
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made  a  report  to  his  holiness  of  the  real  estate  of 
the  case.  The  Pope  thereupon  turned  to  Pom- 
peo,  and  said  :  you  are  a  most  abandoned  wretch, 
but  one  thing  I  can  assure  you  of,  you  have  stir- 
red a  snake  which  will  sting  you  and  that  is  what 
you  well  deserve:  he  next  addressed  himself  to 
the  cardinal  de  Medici,  and  desired  him  to  en- 
quire after  me,  telling  he  would  not  lose  me  up- 
on any  account  whatever.  In  the  mean  time,  So- 
losmeo  and  I  jogged  on  together  towards  Monte 
Cassino,   singing  all  the  way. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


The  author  arrives  safe  at  Naples — There  he  finds 
his  mistress  Ajigelica  and  her  mother^  which  gives 
rise  to  an  extraordinary  interview.  He  meets 
ivith  a  favourable  reception  from  the  Viceroy  of 
Naples^  ~iioho  endeavours  to  fix  him  in  his  set'vice 
— ■ — Finding  himself  greatly  imposed  upon  [^by 
Angelica's  mother^  be  accepts  of  cardinal  de  Me- 
dietas invitatioti  to  return  to  Rome^the  Pope  hav- 
ing discovered  his  error  concerning  the  death 
ofTobia  the  golds7nith — Curious  adventure  up- 
on the  road — He  arrives  safe  at  Rome^  where 
he  hears  that  Benedetto  was  recovered  of  his 
wound — — He  strikes  a  fine  medal  of  Pope  Clem- 
ent, and  waits  upon  his  holiness — What  passed  at 
this  interview — The  Pope  forgives  and  takes 
him  again  into  his  service. 


SOLOSMEO  having  reviewed  his  work  at 
Monte  Cassino,  we  travelled  together  towards 
Naples.  When  we  came  within  half  a  mile  of 
that  capital,  we  were  accosted  by  an  inn-keeper, 
who  invited  us  to  put  up  at  his  house,  and  told  us 
that  he  had  lived  several  years  in  Florence  with 
cardinal  Ginori,  adding  that  if  we  would  take  up 
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our  quarters  with  him,  we  should  meet  the  civil- 
est  and  kindest  treatment.     We  told  the  man  se- 
veral times  that  we  did  not  chuse  to  stop  at  his 
house.     The  fellow  notwithstanding  continued  to 
ride  on  with  us,   and  sometimes  turning  back  re- 
peated the  same  thing,  telling  us  he  should  be  ve- 
ry glad  of  our  company  at  his  inn.     Tired  at  last 
of  his  importunity,  I  asked  him  whether  he  could 
direct  me  to  a  Sicilian  lady,  named  Beatrice,  who 
had  a  daughter  called    Angelica,  and   who  were 
both  courtezans,     the  inn-keeper  thinking  I   was 
in  jest,   made  answer:   curse  on  all  jades,  and  all 
that  take  pleasure  in  their  company  ;   then    clap- 
ping spurs  to  his  horse  he  galloped  off  as  if  dctt:r- 
mined  to   quit  us   entirely.      1  began  to   applaud 
the  address  with  which  I  had  got  rid  of  this    im- 
pertinent devil ;  though    I  (till  was  never  the  near- 
er, for  when  1  recollected  my  passion  for  Angeli- 
ca, I  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  began  to  talk  of 
her  to  Solosmeo.     As  we  were  thus  engaged  in. 
chat,  the   inn-keeper  came  riding   up  to  us  again 
full  speed,  and  as  soon  as  he  joined  us,  said  :  two 
or  three    days  ago,  there    came    a   lady  and  her 
daughter  to  lodge  next  door  to  me,  of  the  very 
name  you  mention,  hut  whether  they  are  Sicilians 
or  not  I  cannot  justly  sa}'.     I  replieu  :   the  name 
of  Angelica  has  such  charms  with  me,  that  I  am 
resolved   by  all  means   to  take  up  my  quarters  at 
your  inn.     Thus  we  rode  into  Naples   in  compa- 
ny with  the   inn-keeper,  and  dismounted  at  his 
house.     I    thought  it  an  age  till  I  had  put  every 
thing  belonging  to  me  in  proper  order  ;  and  then 
went  to  the  house  adjoining  to  the  inn ;  there  I 
found  my  dear  Angelica  who  received  me  with  the 
■greatest  demonstrations  of  affection  and  kindness. 
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I  continued  with  her  till  ten  o'clock  next  morn' 
ing,  and  the  hours  passed  away  in  raptures  and  ex- 
tacies,  of  which -I  find  it  impossible  to  convey 
an  adequate  idea  to  the  reader.  Whilst  I  enjoy- 
ed this  exquisite  delight,  I  recollected  that  this 
very  day  the  month  was  expired,  which  had  been 
fixed  in  the  necromancer's  circle  by  the  demons  ; 
so  let  every  one  who  has  recourse  to  such  ora- 
cles, seriously  reflect  upon  the  dangers  which  I 
had  to  encounter. 

I  happened   to  have    in  my    purse  a  diamond, 
which  was  taken  particular  notice  of  by  the  gold- 
smiths :  and  though  but  a  young  man,  I  was  gen- 
erally known  in  Naples  for  a  person  of  some  con- 
sequence, and  greatly   caressed  by   the  citizens. 
Amongst  others  a  very  worthy  man,  a  jeweller, 
named   signor  Dominico  Fontana,  was  lavish  of 
his  civilities  to  me,  so  as  to  discontinue  the  busi- 
ness of  his  shop    during   three  days  that  I  passed 
at   Naples  ;  he   moreover  introduced   m.e  to  the 
Viceroy,   w^ho  had  intimated  a  desire  to  see  me. 
As  soon  as  I  came  into  the  presence  of  his  excel- 
lency, he  shewed  me  a  thousand  civilities,  during 
which,    my  dian  ond   dazzled  his  eye  ;   when   at 
his  particular  desire  I  had  shewn  it  him,  he  told 
me,   that  if  I  were  disposed  to  part   with    it,   he 
hoped  I  would  not  forget  him.  Upon  his  return- 
ing the  diamond,  I  again  put  it  into  his  excellen- 
cy's hand,  telling  him,  that  both  the  jewel  and  its 
owner  were  very  much  at  his  service.     He  de- 
clared that  he  set  a  high  value  upon  the  diamond, 
but  that  he  desired  much  more  than  the  diamond, 
and  should  be  better  pleased  if  I  would  reside  at 
his  court  ;  adding  that  he  w^ould  take  care  1  should 
be  satisfied  with  my  treatment.     Many  civilities 
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thereupon  passed  between  us,  but  the  conversation 
afterwards  turning  on  the  value  of  the  diamond, 
his  excellency  commanded  me  to  set  a  price 
upon  it ;  I  told  him  that  it  was  worth  exactly  two 
hundred  crowns.  To  this  his  excellency  made 
answer,  that  I  appeared  to  him  not  to  be  unrea- 
sonable ;  but  that  he  ascribed  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  the  stone  to  its  being  set  by  me,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  men  living  in  the  jewelling  bu- 
siness ;  and  if  it  were  set  by  another  hand,  it 
would  not  seem  to  be  of  half  the  value.  I  told 
him  it  was  not  I  that  had  set  the  diamond,  for 
the  work  was  but  indifferent,  and  that  he  who  did 
it,  had  considered  only  its  intrinsic  value  ;  but,  if 
I  were  to  set  it  myself,  it  would  appear  to  much 
greater  advantage,  and  shine  with  redoubled  lus- 
tre :  thereupon  I  put  my  thumb-nail  to  the  liga- 
tures of  the  diamond,  and  drew  it  out  of  the  ring  ; 
then  rubbing  it  a  little,  I  handed  it  to  the  Vice- 
roy. His  excellency's  surprise  was  equal  to  his 
satisfaction,  and  he  wrote  me  an  order  that  the 
two  hundred  crowns  which  I  demanded  should  be 
paid  at  sight. 

At  my  return  to  my  lodgings  I  found  a  letter 
from  the  cardinal  de  Medici,  by  which  I  was  de- 
sired to  return  to  Rome  without  loss  of  time  j  and 
immediately  upon  my  arrival,  to  dismount  at  his 
palace.  When  I  had  read  the  letter  to  Angelica, 
she  with  a  flood  of  tears  intreated  me  either  to  stay 
at  Naples,  or  carry  her  with  me  to  Rome.  I  an- 
swered, that  if  she  chose  to  accompany  me  to 
Rome,  I  would  give  her  the  two  hundred  ducats, 
to  keep  for  me.  Her  mother,  seeing  us  close  in 
conversation,  came  up  to  us,  and  accosted  me 
thus;  Benvenuto,  if  you  propose  carrying  my  An- 
eelica  to  Rome  with  you,  leave  me  a  hundred 
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ducats,  for  I  shall  soon  be  brought  to  bed,  and 
afterwards  will  follow  you  myself.  I  told  the 
old  beldame,  that  I  would  leave  her  thirty  with 
pleasure,  if  she  would  let  her  daughter  accompa- 
ny me.  This  being  agreed,  Angelica  requested 
me  to  buy  her  a  gown  of  black  velvet,  as  that  man- 
ufacture was  cheap  at  Naples.  I  consented  to 
every  thing,  and  having  sent  for  the  velvet,  bar- 
gained for  It  myself  ;  the  old  woman  thereupon, 
thinking  me  soft  and  easy  to  be  made  a  dupe  of, 
asked  me  for  fine  clothes  for  herself  and  her  sons, 
and  a  larger  supply  of  money  than  1  had  promis- 
ed her  :  I  complained  of  this  in  gentle  terms, 
and  said  my  dear  Beatrice,  is  not  what  I  have  of- 
fered you  enough  ?  She  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive. I  then  told  her  that  what  was  not  sufficient 
for  her,  would  suffice  for  me  ;  and  taking  my  leave 
of  Angelica,  who  shed  tears  at  parting,  whilst  I 
only  laughed,  I  set  out  in  order  to  return  to 
Rome. 

I  left  Naples  with  my  pocket  full  of  money  by 
night,  for  fear  of  being  way-laid  and  assassinated, 
which  is  a  common  thing  in  that  country  j  when  I 
arrived  at  Selciata,  I  with  great  valour  and  address 
defended  myself  against  several  men  on  horseback, 
who  attacked  me  and  would  have  murdered  me. 
Having  left  Solosmeo  busy  with  his  monument  at 
Cassino,  I  one  day  stopped  at  the  inn  of  Adanan- 
ni  to  dine  :  when  I  was  near  the  place  I  shot  at 
some  birds  and  killed  them,  but  at  the  same  time 
tore  my  right  hand  with  the  lock  of  my  gun  ;  and 
though  the  hurt  was  not  of  much  consequence,  it 
had  an  ugly  appearance,  the  blood  flowing  in  copi- 
ous streams  from  my  hand.  When  I  had  got  to 
the  inn,  and  put  my  horse  into  the  stable,  I  was 
shewed  into  a  room,  where  I  found  several  Na-^ 
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politan  gentlemen  just  going  to  sit  down  to  table 
and  with  them  a  young  lady,  one  of  the  most  love- 
ly creatures  my  eyes  ever  beheld.     At  my  enter- 
ing the  chamber,  I  was  attended  by  my  servant,  a 
clever  stout  young  fellow  armed  with  a  long  parti- 
san :  the  sight  of  us  together  with  the  arm.s  and 
the   blood,  threw  the  poor  gentlemen  into  such  a 
panic,  (there  being  a  nest  of  assassins  in  the  place,) 
that  rising  from  their  seats  they  in  the  utmost  ter- 
ror and  consternation  prayed  to  God  to  assist  them. 
I    told   them  with  a  smile  that  God  had  already 
heard    their  prayers,    and   that   I  was  ready  to  be 
their  defender  against  whoever  should  dare  to  at- 
tack them  :  I  then  asked  them  to  help  me  to  some 
sort  of  bandage  for  my  hand,  when  the  beautiful 
lady  took  a  handkerchief  embroidered  with  gold, 
in  order  to  make  a  bandage  ;  I  declined  this  offer, 
but  the  lady  tore  it  in  two,  and  wrapt  up  my  hand 
in  it  herself  with  a  grace  inexpressible.  Our  fears 
seemed  to  be  now  removed,  and  we  dined  toge- 
ther cheerfully.    Dinner  being  over  we   mounted 
on  horseback,  and  travelled  on  in  company.  Yet  as 
there   still   remained  some  distrust  on  the  side  of 
the  gentlemen,  they  caused  the  lady  to  engage  me 
in  conversation,  leaving  us  at  some  little  distance, 
and  she  and  I  rode  on  together  :  I  made  a  sign  to 
my  servant  to  lag   behind,  so  that  we  had  an  op- 
portunity of  conversmg  on  subjects  which  are  not 
to   be   disclosed  to   all  the  world.     Thus  was  my 
journey   to    Rome  the  most  agreeable  I  ever  had 
in  my  life. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  that  city  I  v/ent  to  alight  at 
the  palace  of  the  cardinal  of  iMedicis:  I  soon  was 
introduced  to  that  prince,  and  paid  my  respects  to 
him,  with  thanks  for  his  favours  :  I  at  the  same 
time  requested  him  to  secure  me  from  all  danger 
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of  imprisonment,  or  even  from  a  fine  if  it  were 
possible.     The  cardinal  appeared  overjoyed  to  see 
me,  and   desired    me   to   fear  nothing  ;  he    then 
turned  to  one  of  his  gentlem*en,  whose  name  was 
Pierantonio    Pecci   of  Sienna,  and  bid  him  in  his 
name  command  the  city  guards  not  to  meddle  with 
me  ;  he  asked  him  next  in  v/hat  condition  was  the 
person,  whom  I  had  wounded  in  the  head  with  a 
stone  ?   Pierantonio  answered  that  he  was  very  ill 
but    would  soon  be  worse  ;  for  having  heard  that 
I  was  at   Korae.    he  declared  he  should  willingly 
die   to   do   me  a   spite.     The  cardinal  answered, 
laughing  :   The  man  could  not  have  taken  a  surer 
way   to  convince  us,  that  he  was  born  in  Sienna. 
Addressing  himself  next  to  me  he  said  :   For  my 
sake   and  yours  avoid  being  seen  in  the  quarter  of 
Banchi    for   four  or   live  days,  after  that  you  may 
go  where  you  please,  and  let  fools  die  when  they 
will.     I  went  to  my  own  house  and  set  about  fin- 
ishing the  medal  I  had  begun,  which  was  a  head 
of  Pope  Clement :  on  the  reverse  v/as  a  figure  re- 
presenting peace  ;  this  was  a  little  female,  dressed 
in  a  thin  garment,  with  a  torch  in  her  hand  j  a  heap 
of  arms  tied  together  like  a  trophy,  near  to  which 
viras  part  of  a  temple,  v/ith  a  figure  of  rage  bound 
by  many  chains,  and  round  it  these  words  of  Virgil 
as  a  motto  :  Clauduntur  belli  portce.     Whilst  I  was 
employed  about  this  medal,  the  man  whom  I  had 
wounded   was    cured  :  the  Pope   was  incessantly 
asking  me  why  I   did  not  go  near  the  cardinal  de 
Medicis  though  every  time  I  visited  his  holiness 
he    put  some  joh  of  importance  into  my  hands, 
which  was  sufficient  to  prevent  me.     When  I  had 
finished  the  medal,  it  came  to  pass  that  Signor 
Piero  Carnestchi,  the  Pope's  chief  favourite,  be- 
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came  my  patron  ;  he  took  care  to  acquaint  me, 
that  his  master  was  extremely  desirous  to  retain 
me  in  his  service.  I  told  this  gentleman,  that  I 
should  make  it  appear,  that  I  had  been  always  ani- 
mated by  an  equal  zeal  for  his  holiness. 

Having,  a  few  clays  after,  finished  my  medal,  I 
stamped  it  upon  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  and  shew- 
ed it  to  Signor  Piero,  who  immediately  introduced 
me  to  the  Pone,  I  was  admitted  into  ihe  presence 
of  his  holiness  one  day  just  after  dinner  ,  it  was 
in  the  month  of  April,  and  the  weather  very  fine, 
when  he  was  at  Belvidtre  :  upon  entering  the 
apartment,  I  delivered  him  the  medals,  with  the 
steel  instruments  which  I  used  in  stamping  them. 
He  took  them  into  his  hand,  and  observing  the 
great  ingenuity  with  which  they  were  made,  look- 
ed at  Signor  Picro,  and  said,  Were  the  ancients 
ever  as  successful  in  striking  meaals  as  we  ?  Whilst 
they  both  w^ere  examining,  now  the  instruments, 
now  the  medals  thtmselves,  I  addressed  the  Pope 
in  the  most  modest  terms  I  could  think  ol  :  If  the 
influence  of  niv  adverse  stars  had  not  been  coun- 
teracted  bv  a  power  still  greater  than  theirs,  your 
holiness  would  have  lost  a  faithful  and  zealous  ser- 
vant, without  its  being  either  your  fc'.ult  or  mine;  for 
it  must  be  allowed  to  be  right  and  well-judged,  in 
cases  of  the  utmost  emergency,  to  do  according  to 
the  proverbial  expression  of  the  vulgar,  name- 
ly, to  mark  seven  and  cut  off  one  :  since  the  wick- 
ed, lying  tongue  of  one  of  my  malicious  adversa- 
ries had  so  irritated  your  holiness  against  me,  that 
you  were  incensed  to  the  highest  degree,  and  com- 
manded the  governor  to  seize  and  hang  me  direct- 
ly. I  make  no  doubt  however,  that  your  holiness, 
upon  reflecting  on  your  loss,  and  the  prejudice  you 
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had  done  to  your  own  interest,  in  depriving  your- 
self of  such  a  servant  as  you  acknowledge  me  to 
be,  would  have  felt  some  remorse,  and  been  sorry 
for  what  you  had  done.  Neither  parents,  nor 
masters,  possessed  of  prudence  or  good  nature, 
will  ever  proceed  to  sudden  severities  against  their 
children  or  their  servants  ;  since  to  repent  after- 
wards of  what  they  have  done  in  a  passion,  can 
avail  them  nothing.  But  as  the  Divine  Providence 
has  defeated  this  malignant  influence  of  the  stars, 
and  preserved  me  for  your  holiness's  service,  I 
must  intreat,  that  for  the  future  you  would  not  so 
easily  suffer  yourself  to  be  set  against  me.  The 
Pope  having  made  an  end  of  looking  at  the 
medals,  was  listening  to  me  with  the  greatest  at- 
tention ;  as  there  were  present  several  noblemen 
of  the  first  rank,  he  coloured  a  little,  and  appeared 
to  be  in  some  confusion  ;  but  not  knowing  how  to 
palliate  what  he  had  done,  he  declared  that  he  dii 
not  remember  to  have  ever  given  any  such  order. 
Perceiving  this,  I  turned  the  conversation  to  other 
topics,  in  order  to  amuse  him,  and  dissipate  his 
confusion.  His  holiness  again  entering  on  the 
subject  of  the  medals,  asked  me  by  what  means  I 
had  contrived  to  stamp  them  so  well,  being  so 
very  large,  for  he  had  never  observed  any  antique 
medals  of  the  same  size.  We  talked  of  this  for 
a  while,  and  his  holiness  being  apprehensive  that 
I  might  say  something  still  more  severe  than  Ihad 
done  already,  told  me,  that  the  medals  were  very 
fme,  that  he  was  highly  pleased  with  them,  and 
should  be  glad  to  have  another  reverse  made  to 
them,  agreeable  to  his  fancy,  if  medals  of  that 
sort  could  be  stamped  with  two  reverses.  I  de- 
clared they  could,  upon  this  he  ordered  me  to  re- 
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present  that  part  of  the  history  of  Moses,  where 
he  strikes  the  rock,  and  water  issues  from  it,  with 
a  Latin  inscription,  to  this  effect,  ut  bibat  populus. 
He  then  added,  go  about  it,  Benvenuto,  and  when 
you  have  done,  I  will  begin  to  think  of  providing 
for  you.  As  soon  as  I  was  gone,  he  boasted  that 
he  would  find  me  constant  employ,  so  that  I  should 
have  no  occasion  to  work  for  any  body  else.  Thus 
encouraged,  I  exerted  myself  to  the  utmost,  and 
lost  no  time  till  I  had  finished  the  reverse,  with 
the  figure  of  Moses  upon  it. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Pope  Clement  is  attacked  by  a  disorder  of  *vihich  be 
dies — The  author  kills  Pompeo  of  Milan — He  is 
protected  by  Cardinal  Cornaro — Paul  the  Illd, 
of  the  bouse  of  Farnese  is  made  Pope — He  rein- 
states the  author  in  his  place  of  engraver  of  the 
mint — Pierri  Luigi^  the  Pope'^s  bastard  son^  be- 
comes  Cellini'*  s  enemy  ^  and  from  what  cause — He 
employs  a  Corsican  soldier  to  assassinate  the  au- 
thor^ who  has  intelligence  of  the  designand  es- 
capes to  Florence, 


IN  the  mean  time,  the  Pope  was  taken 
ill,  and  his  physicians  being  of  opinion  that  he 
was  in  great  danger,  my  adversary,  who  was  still 
afraid  of  me,  hired  certain  Neopolitan  bravoes  to 
treat  me  in  the  manner  he  was  apprehensive  I 
should  treat  him  :  so  that  I  found  it  a  very  diffi- 
cult matter  to  defend  my  life  from  his  attacks. 
However,  I  went  on  with  my  work,  and,  having 
finished  it,  waited  on  the  Pope,  whom  I  found 
very  ill  in  bed  ;  he  gave  me,  nevertheless,  the 
kindest  reception  imaginable,  and  expressing  a  de- 
sire to  see  both  the  medal  and  the  instruments 
with  which  I  had  stamped  them,  ordered  his  spec- 
tacles and  a  light  to  be  brought,  but  could  discern 
Vol.  Io  r 
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nothing  of  the  workmanship  :  he  therefore  began 
to  examine  them  by  the  touch,  and  having  done  so 
for  a  time,  he  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  told  some 
of  his  courtiers,  that  he  was  sorry  for  me,  but  if 
it  pleased  God  to  restore  his  health,  he  would  set- 
tle matters  to  my  satisfaction.  Three  days  after, 
he  died,  and  I  had  my  laI;our  for  my  pains.  I 
took  heart  notwithstanding,  and  comforted  my- 
self with  the  reflection  of  havmg  acquired,  by 
means  of  those  medals,  so  much  reputation,  that 
I  might  depend  on  being  employed  by  any  future 
Pope,  and  perhaps  with  better  success.  By  such 
considerations  did  I  prevent  myself  from  being 
dejected  ;  and  totally  forgetting  the  injuries  I  had 
received  from  Pompeo,  1  put  on  my  sword,  and 
repaired  to  St.  Peter's  where  I  kissed  the  feet  of 
the  deceased  pontiff,  and  couhl  not  refrain  from 
tears.  I  then  returned  to  the  place  called  Banchi, 
to  reflect  undisturbed  on  the  confusion  that  hap- 
pens on  such  occasions.  Whilst  I  was  sitting 
here,  in  the  company  of  several  of  my  friends, 
Pompeo  happened  to  pass  by  in  the  midst  of  ten 
armed  men,  and  when  he  came  opposite  to  the 
place  where  I  sat,  stopped  a  while,  as  if  he  had  an 
intention  to  begin  a  quarrel.  The  brave  iyoung 
men,  my  friends,  were  for  having  me  draw  direct- 
ly ;  but  I  instantly  reflected,  that,  by  complying 
with  their  desire,  I  could  not  avoid  hurting  inno- 
cent persons  ;  therefore  thought  it  most  advisea- 
ble  to  expose  none  but  mj  self  to  danger.  Pom- 
peo havin  made  a  short  stop  before  my  door,  be- 
gan to  laugh  in  my  face  ;  and  when  he  went  off, 
his  comrades  fell  a  laughing  likewise,  shook  their 
heads,  and  made  man}-  gestures  in  derision,  bully- 
ing me  at  a  strange  rate.     My  companions  were 
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for  interposing-  in  the  quarrel,  but  I  told  them  in 
an  angry  mood,  that  in  my  disputes  I  never  had  oc- 
casion for  the  help  of  any  champions,  and  that  I 
knew  how  to  end  them  unassisted  ;  so  that  every 
man  might  mind  his  ov/n  business.  Mortified  at 
this  answer,  thev  went  away,  muttering  to  them- 
selves. Amongst  these  was  the  dearest  friend  I 
had  m  the  world,  whose  name  was  Albertaccio  del 
Bene,  own  brother  to  Alexander  and  Albizzo,  who 
now  resides  in  Lvons,  and  is  exceeding  wealthy. 
This  \lbertaccio  del  Bene  was  one  of  the  most  sur- 
prising >oung  man  1  ever  knew  ;  as  intrepid  as  Cae- 
sar, and  one  who  loved  me  as  he  loved  himself. 
He  was  well  aware  that  my  forbearance  was  not 
an  effect  of  pusillanimity,  but  of  the  most  un- 
daunted resolution,  which  he  knew  to  be  one  of 
my  distinguished  characteristics.  In  answer 
therefore  to  what  I  said,  he  begged  of  me  as  a  fa- 
vour, that  I  would  indulge  him  so  far  as  to  take 
him  for  my  companion  in  any  enterprise.  To 
this  I  replied,  my  dearest  friend,  Albertaccio,  a 
time  will  soon  come,  that  I  shall  have  occasion 
for  your  assistance  ;  but  on  the  present  occasion, 
if  you  love  me,  do  not  give  vourself  any  concern 
about  me  ;  only  mind  your  own  affairs,  and  quit 
the  place  directly,  as  the  rest  have  done,  for  we 
must  not  trifle  away  time.  These  v/ords  were 
uttered  in  great  haste  ;  in  the  mean  time,  my  en- 
emies of  the  Banchi  quarter  had  walked  on  slowly 
towards  a  place  called  Chiavica,  and  reached  a 
cross-way,  where  several  streets  meet ;  but  that 
in  which  stood  the  house  of  my  adversary,  Pom- 
peo,  led  directly  to  the  Campo  di  Fiore.  Pom- 
peo  entered  an  apothecary's  shop,  at  the  corner  of 
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the  Chiavlca,  about  some  business,  and  staid  with 
him  some  time  ;  I  was  told  that  he  had  boasted  of 
having   bullied  me  ;  but  it  turned  out  a  fatal  ad- 
venture to  him  y  for  just  as  I  arrived  at  that  quar* 
ter,  he  was  coming  out  of  the  shop  and  his  bnivoes 
having   made   an  opening,  formed  a  circle  round 
him.     I    thereupon   clapped    my  hand   to  a  sharp 
dagger,  and,  having  forced  my  way  through  a  file 
of  ruffians, laid  hold  of  him  by  the  breast  so  quick- 
ly, and  with  such   presence   of  mind,  that  there^ 
was  not  one  of  them  able  to  defend  him.     I  pull- 
ed him  towards  me  to  give  him  a  blow  in  front, 
but  he  turned  his  face  about  through  excess  of  ter- 
ror, so  that   I  wounded  him  exactly  under  the 
ear  ;  and  upon   repeating  my  blow,  he  fell  down, 
dead.  It  had  never  been  mv  intention  to  kill  him, 
but  only  to  wound  him   dangerously  ;  but  blows 
are  not  always  under  command.     Having  pulled 
back  the  dagger  with  my  left  hand,  and  drawn  my 
sw^ord  with  the  right,  in  order  to  defend  myself, 
when  I  found  that   all  the   ruffians  ran  up  to  the 
dead   bodv,    and  none  of  them  towards  me,   or 
seemed  at   all  disposed  to  encounter  me  ;   I  re- 
treated towards  the  street  Julia,  revolving  within 
myself  whether  I  could  make  my  escape.     When 
I  had  walked  about  three  hundred  paces,  there 
came  up  to  me  Pilotothe  goldsmith,  my  intimate 
friend,    who  said   to  me,  brother,  since   the  mis- 
chief is  done,  we    must  think  of  preserving  you 
from  danger.     I    answered  him,  let  us  go  to  Al- 
bertaccio  del  J3ene,  whom  I  told  a  while  ago,  that 
1  should  shortly  have  occasion  for  his  assistance. 
As  soon  as  we  reached    Albettaccio's  dwelling 
house,  caresses  were  infinite  on  both  sides  and  all 
the  young  persons  of  condition,  of  the  different 
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nations  in  the  quarter  of  Banchi,  except  those  of 
Milan,  made  their  appearance^  offering  to  lay 
down  their  lives,  in  order  to  preserve  mine,  Sig- 
nor  Luigi  Ruccellai  also  sent  to  me  a  tender  of 
all  the  service  in  his  power,  as  did  likewise  seve- 
ral  of  the  nobility  besides  him,  for  they  were  glad 
that  I  had  dispatched  Pompeo,  from  an  opinion 
that  he  had  insulted  me  past  all  enduring;  and 
they  expressed  great  surprise,  that  I  had  been  pa- 
tient so  long  under  accumulated  injuries. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  affair  coming  to  the  know- 
ledge of  cardinal  Cornaro,  he  sent  thirty  soldiers, 
and  as  many  spearmen,  pikemen,  and  musque- 
teers,  who  were  charged  to  conduct  rae  to  his 
house  ;  I  accepted  the  offer,  and  went  with  them, 
accompanied  by  more  than  an  equal  number  of 
the  brave  young  fellows  above-mentioned.  Sig- 
nor  Trajano,  Pompeo*s  relation,  and  first  gentle- 
man of  the  bed-chamber,  being  likewise  informed 
of  the  affair,  sent  a  person  of  quality,  of  Milan,  to 
cardinal  de  Medici,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  hei- 
nous crime  I  had  committed,  and  excite  him  to 
bring  me  to  condign  punishment'  The  cardinal 
immediately  made  answer,  Benvenuto  would  have 
done  very  wrong,  not  to  prefer  the  lesser  to  the 
greater  evil ;  I  thank  Signor  Trajano,  for  having 
informed  me  of  what  I  was  ignorant  of;  then 
turning  about,  in  the  presence  of  thir  person  of 
quality  above-mentioned,  to  the  bishop  of  Trulli, 
his  intimate  acquaintance,  he  said  to  him,  make 
diligent  inquiry  after  my  friend  Benvenuto,  and 
conduct  him  hither,  because  I  intend  to  befriend 
and  assist  him,  and  shall  look  upon  his  enemies 
as  mine.  Hearing  this,  the  Milanese  gentleman 
coloured,   and  left  the  place  ;  but  the  bishop  of 
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Trulli  came  In  search  of  me  to  cardinal  Cornaro's 
palace  ;  upon  seeing  his  reverence,  he  told  him, 
that  the  cardinal  de  Medici  had  sent  for  Benve- 
Tiuto,  and  proposed  taking  him  under  his  protec- 
tion. Cornaro  who  was  one  of  the  most  whimsi- 
cal men  breathing,  flew  into  a  violent  passion,  and 
told  the  bishop,  that  he  was  as  proper  a  person  to 
take  care  of  me  as  the  cardinal  dc  Medici.  The 
bishop  replied,  that  he  begged  it  as  a  favour,  that 
he  might  be  allowed  to  speak  a  word  to  me  about 
some  other  business  of  the  cardinal's.  Cornaro 
made  answer,  that  he  should  not  see  me  that  day. 
I'he  cardinal  de  Medici  was  highly  incensed  at 
this  :  however  I  went  the  night  following,  with- 
out Cornaro's  knowledge,  well  guarded,  to  pay 
him  a  visit.  I  then  begged  it  of  him  as  a  favour, 
that  he  would  permit  me  to  stay  with  Cornaro  tell- 
ing him  of  the  great  politeness  with  which  the 
latter  had  treated  me;  and  that  if  his  reverence 
would  permit  m.e  to  stay  at  that  cardinal's  palace, 
1  should  always  be  sure  of  an  additional  friend  in 
my  utmost  need,  otherwise  his  reverence  might 
dispose  of  me  as  he  judged  proper.  He  made 
answer,  that  I  might  act  as  I  thought  fit.  I  then 
returned  to  Cornaro,  and  a  few  days  after  cardi- 
nal Farnese  was  elected  Pope.  As  soon  as  this 
new  pontiff  had  settled  other  affairs  of  greater  im- 
p  irtance,  he  enquired  after  me,  and  declared  that 
he  ivould  empk>v  nobody  else  to  stamp  his  coins, 
VMien  he  spoke  thus,  a  gentleman,  whose  name 
was  Signor  Latino  Juvenale,  said,  that  I  was  obli- 
ged to  abscond,  for  having  killed  one  Pompeo,  a 
Milanese,  in  a  fray.  He  then  gave  an  account  of 
the  whole  affair,  putting  it  in  the  most  favourable 
light  for  me  that  was  possible.     The  Pope   made 
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answer,  I  never  beard  of  the  death  of  Pompeo^ 
but  I  have  often  heard  of  Benvenuto's  provoca- 
tion ;  so  let  a  safe-conduct  be  instantly  made  out, 
and  that  will  secure  him  from  all  manner  of  dan» 
ger.  There  happened  to  be  present  an  intimate 
friend  of  Pompeo's,  who  was  likewise  a  favourite 
of  the  pontiff;  this  was  Signor  A  mbrogio,  a  na- 
tive of  Milan.  This  person  told  his  holiness, 
that  it  might  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to 
grant  such  favours  immediately  upon  being  raised 
to  his  new  dignity.  The  Pope  instantly  turning 
about  to  him,  said,  you  do  not  understand  these 
matters  ;  I  must  inform  you,  that  men  who  are 
,masters  in  their  profession,  like  Benvenuto,  should 
not  be  subject  to  the  laws  j  but  he  less  than  any 
other,  for  1  am  sensible  that  he  was  in  the  right 
in  the  whole  affair.  So  the  safe  conduct  being 
immediately  niade  out,  I  entered  into  his  service, 
and  met  with  great  encouragement. 

About  this  time,  Signor  Latino  Juvenale  came 
to  me,  and  gave  me  an  order  to  woi^  for  the  mint 
directly  ;  whereupon  all  my  enemies  rose  un 
against  me,  and  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to 
prevent  me  from  being  employed  in  that  depart- 
ment. 1  began  to  make  the  stamps  for  crown 
pieces,  upon  which  I  represented  the  bust  of  St. 
Paul,  with  this  legend,  vas  Electio7iis,  This  piece 
proved  far  more  agreeable  to  his  holiness  than 
those  of  the  other  artists,  who  worked  in  compe- 
tition with  me  ;  insomuch  that  he  declared  that 
I  alone  should  have  the  stamping  of  his  coins,  1 
therefore  exerted  all  my  diligence  in  my  art, 
and  Latino  Juvenale  introduced  me  occasionally 
to  the  Pope,  who  had  made  choice  of  him  for  that 
purpose.     I  applied  again  for  the  place  of  engrav- 
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er  to  the  mint  ;  but  the  Pope  having  asked  ad- 
vice upon  this  point,  told  nie,  that  I  must  first  re- 
ceive pardon  for  the  man-slaughter,  which  I  should 
have  at  the  festival  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  Au- 
gust, by  order  of  the  Caporioni ;  for  every  year, 
at  that  solemn  festival,  twelve  persons  under  sen- 
tence of  banishment  are  pardoned,  upon, the  ac- 
count of  those  magistrates  :  he  directed  at  the 
same  time,  that,  during  this  interval,  another  safe 
conduct  should  be  taken  out  in  my  behalf,  that  I 
might  remain  till  then  secure  and  unmolested. 
My  enemies  finding  that  they  could  by  no  means 
whatever  exclude  me  from  the  mint, had  recourse 
to  another  expedient  to  wreak  their  malice.  Pom- 
peo,  whom  I  sent  to  the  other  world,  having  left 
a  portion  of  three  thousand  ducats  to  a  bastard 
daughter  of  his,' they  contrived  to  prevail  upon  a 
favourite  of  Signer  Pier  Luigi,  bastard  son  to  the 
Pope,  to  marry  her  ;  which  was  brought  about  by 
means  of  that  lord.  This  favourite  was  a  little 
country  fellov/,  in  narrow  circumstances.  It  was 
said  that  he  received  very  little  of  the  money,  for 
Pier  Luigi  laid  hands  upon  it,  and  was  for  con- 
verting it  to  his  own  use.  But  as  this  fellow  had, 
several  times,  through  complaisance  to  his  wife, 
requested  Pier  Luigi  to  get  me  taken  into  custo- 
dy ;  the  latter  promised  to  bring  it  about,  as  soon 
as  the  high  favour  in  which  I  was  with  the  Pope, 
had  somewhat  subsided.  Things  continuing  in 
this  state  about  two  months,  as  that  servant  en- 
deavoured to  get  the  portion  paid  him.  Pier  Lui- 
gi, avoided  giving  a  direct  answer,  but  would  of- 
ten tell  him,  and  his  wife  still  oftener,  that  he 
would  revenge  the  death  of  her  father.  Though 
I  knew  something  of  what  was  in  agitation,  when 
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ever  I  happened  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  Pier 
Luigi,  he  was  lavish  of  demonstrations  ofkindi-iess 
to  me  :  he  had>  notwithstanding,  at  the  same  time, 
secretly  given  orders  to  the  captain  of  the  city 
guards,  either  to  cause  me  to  be  seized,  or  to  get 
somebody  to  assassinateme.  As  he  thought  it  most 
adviseable  to  determine  upon  one  of  these  two 
methods,  he  employed  a  cutthroat  of  a  Corsican 
soldier  to  do  the  job  ;  and  my  other  enemies,  es- 
pecially Signor  Trajano,  promised  to  make  the 
Corsican  a  present  of  a  hundred  crowns.  The 
latter  declared  thereupon,  that  he  would  make  no 
more  of  it  than  swallowing  a  new  laid  egg.  Hav- 
ing heard  the  whole  affair,  I  kept  a  constant  look- 
out, and  went  always  well  accompanied,  and  arm- 
ed with  a  coat  of  mail,  for  I  had  received  per- 
mission from  the  government.  This  Corsican 
was  so  covetous,  that,  in  order  to  engross  the 
whole  money  to  himself,  he  thought  he  might  un- 
dertake the  murder  unassisted.  One  day,  just  af- 
ter dinner,  they  sent  for  me  in  the  name  of  Signor 
Pier  Luigi  :  I  went  directly,  as  that  lord  had  of- 
ten talked  to  me  about  several  pieces  of  plate  of 
new  invention,  which  he  proposed  to  have  execu- 
ted. I  left  my  house  in  a  hurry,  with  my  usual 
arms,  and  went  down  the  street  Julia,  not  think- 
ing to  meet  any  body  at  that  time  of  the  day. 
When  I  was  at  the  top  of  the  street,  and  prepar- 
ing to  turn  towards  the  Farnese  palace,  it  biiing 
customary  with  m.e  to  take  the  round  about  way, 
I  saw  the  Corsican  bravo  quit  the  place  where  he 
was  sitting,  and  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the 
street.  Without  being  in  the  least  disconcerted, 
I  kept  myself  in  readiness,  and  having  slackened 
my  pace  a  little,  approached  the   v/all   as  close  as 
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I  could  to  make  way  for  the  Corsican,  and  the 
better  to  defend  myself.  He  drew  towards  the 
wall,  and  we  were  near  to  each  other,  when  I  plain- 
ly perceived  by  his  gestures,  that  he  had  a  design 
upon  me,  and  seeing  me  alone  in  that  manner,  im- 
agined it  would  succeed.  I  was  the  fiist  that 
broke  silence  :  valiant  soldier,  said  I,  if  it  were 
night  time,  you  might  possibly  have  mistaken  me 
for  another,  but  as  it  is  broad  day  light,  you  must 
be  sensible  who  I  am,  and  that  I  had  never  any 
connection  with  you,  nor  eveji  gave  you  any  of* 
fence,  but  should  rather  be  disposed  to  serve  you, 
were  it  in  my  power.  Upon  my  uttering  these 
words,  he,  with  a  resolute  air,  and  without  ever 
quitting  his  ground,  told  me,  that  he  did  not  know 
what  I  meant.  I  replied,  but  I  know  very  well  what 
you  mean  ;  yet  your  enterprise  is  more  dangerous 
than  you  are  aware  of,  and  the  success  may  be  ve- 
ry different  from  what  you  imagine  :  1  must  tell 
you,  that  you  have  a  man  to  deal  with,  who  will 
sell  his  life  very  dear  ;  neither  does  your  design 
become  such  a  brave  soldier  as  you  appear  to  be. 
All  this  v/hile  I  stood  upon  my  guard,  with  a  stern 
and  watchful  eye  and  v/e  both  changed  our  colour. 
By  this  time  a  croud  was  gathered  about  us,  and 
the  people  perceiving  what  we  were  talking  of,  so 
that,  not  having  the  spirit  to  attack  me  under 
those  circumstances,  he  only  said  we  shall  see 
one  another  again.  I  answered,  I  am  always  glad 
to  see  gallant  men,  and  those  that  behave  them- 
selves like  such.  Having  left  him,  I  went  to  Sig- 
nor  Pier  Luigi,  but  he  had  not  sent  for  me.  From 
thence  I  returned  to  my  shop  ;  when  the  Corsi- 
can gave  me  notice,  by  means  of  a  particular  friend 
of  his  and  mine,  that  I  need  be  no  longer  under 
any   apprehensions  from  him,  since  he  would  for 
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the  future  consider  me  as  a  brother ;  but  that  i 
should  beware  of  others,  for  many  persons  of  dis- 
tinction had  sworn  the}  would  have  my  life.  I 
returned  him  thanks  by  the  messenger,  and  kept 
upon  my  guard  the  best  I  couid.  A  few  days  af- 
ter I  was  told  by  an  intimate  friend,  that  Signor 
Pier  I-uigi  had  given  express  orders  for  takmg 
me  that  evening  :  this  I  heard  at  six  o'clock.  I 
thercu!  on  spoke  to  some  of  my  friends,  w^ho  ad- 
vised ae  to  make  my  escape  without  loss  of  time  : 
and  as  the  order  was  to  be  carried  into  execution 
at  ten  at  night,  I  took  post  at  eight  for  Florence, 
The  truth  is,  when  the  Corsican  had  miscarried 
in  his  enterprise  for  want  of  courage,  Signor  Pier 
Luigi  had,  by  his  own  authority,  given  orders 
that  I  should  be  arrested,  to  make  Pompeo's 
daughter  easy,  who  was  restless  to  know  where 
her  portion  was  deposited.  Unsuccessful  in  his 
two  first  attempts  to  revenge  the  death  of  that  wo- 
man's father  he  had  recourse  to  a  third  which  I 
shall  give  the  reader  an  account  of  in  its  proper 
place. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Duke  Alexander  receives  the  author  fwlth  great 
kindness — The  latter  sets  out  from  Florence  ivitb 
Tribolo  and  Sansuino^  tivo  sculptors^  upon  a  tour 
to  Venice, — Tkey  pass  through  Ferrara^  and 
meet  ^ith  several  adventures  upon  the  road, — 
After  a  short  stay  at  Venice  they  return  to  Flor- 
ence. — Odd  story  of  the  author'' s  behaviour  to  an 
inn-keeper, — At  his  return  to  Florence  he  is  ap- 
pointed master  of  the  Mint  by  Duke  Alexander 
of  Medici^  ^ho  makes  him  a  present  of  a  very 
curious  gun, — ///  offices  done  the  author  by  Ot- 
taviano  de  Medici, — He  receives  a  promise  of 
pardon  from  Pope  Paul  III,  nuith  an  invitation 
to  return  to  Rome  and  enter  again  into  his  ser- 
vice,— He  accepts  of  the  itivitation^  and  goes 
hack  to  Rome, — Generous  behaviour  of  Duke 
Alexander, 


UPON  my  arrival  at  Florence,  I  paid  a  vi- 
sit to  Duke  Alexander,  who  gave  me  the  most  gra- 
cious reception,  and  even  pressed  me  to  stay  with 
him.  There  happened  to  be  in  Florence  at  that 
time  a  statuary  named  Tribolo,  one  of  whose 
children  I  had  stood  Godfather  to.     lu  some  con- 
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versation  between  us,  he  acquainted  me,  that  Ja- 
cobo  del  Sansuino,  his  first  master,  had  sent  for 
him  to  Venice,  and  as  he  had  never  seen  that  city, 
and  expected  to  gain  considerabl}'  there,  he  was 
glad  of  an  opportunity  of  making  the  trip  :  he 
asked  me  whether  I  had  ever  seen  Venice  ;  I  an- 
swered in  the  negative;  whereupon  he  pressed  me 
to  bear  him  company.  I  immediately  accepted 
his  proposal,  and  told  duke  Alexander  that  I  in- 
tended to  undertake  a  journey  to  Venice,  and  up- 
on my  return  should  be  at  his  service.  This  he 
made  me  promise,  desiring  at  the  same  time,  that 
I  would  call  upon  him  before  my  departure.  I 
got  myself  in  readiness  the  next  day,  and  went  to 
take  my  leave  of  the  duke,  whom  I  found  at  the 
palace  of  Pazzi,  at  the  time  that  , the  wife  and 
daughter  of  Signer  Lorenzo  Cibo  were  lodged 
there  ;  having  given  his  excellency  to  understand 
that  I  was  just  setting  out  for  Venice,  an  answer 
was  brought  me  by  Signor  Cosmo  de  Medici,  the 
present  Duke  of  Florence,  that  I  should  go  to 
Nicolo  di  Monte  Acuto,  to  receive  fifty  crowns, 
which  his  excellency  made  me  a  present  of,  and 
that,  after  I  had  taken  my  pleasure  at  Venice,  he 
expected  I  would  return  to  his  service.  Having 
received  the  money  from  Nicolo,  I  repaired  to 
my  friend  Tribolo,  who  was  ready  for  his  journey, 
and  asked  me  whether  I  had  bound  up  my  sword; 
I  told  him  that  a  man  who  was  just  mounted  for  a 
journey,  had  no  occasion  for  any  such  precaution. 
He  replied,  that  it  was  the  custom  in  Florence,  for 
there  was  a  monk  in  that  city  named  Maurizio, 
who,  for  the  least  trifle,  used  to  plague  and  perse- 
cute every  body,  so  that  travellers  were  obliged  to 
keep  their  swords  bound  up,  till  they  had  passed 
Vol.  I.  s 
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the  gate.  I  laughed  at  this  i  so  we  set  out  with 
the  Procaccio  of  V^enice,  named  Lamentone,  and 
travelled  in  his  company. 

Having  passed  the  other  towns  without  stop- 
ping at  any  of  them,  we  at  last  arrived  at  Ferrara, 
and  took  up  our  quarters  at  the  inn  in  the  great 
square.  The  Procaccio  went  in  quest  of  some  of 
the  Florentine  exiles,  in  order  to  deliver  them 
letters  and  messages  from  their  wives  ;  for  such 
was  the  pleasure  of  the  duke,  that  thisfellow  should 
speak  with  them,  but  no  Florentine  traveller  was 
to  take  the  same  liberty,  upon  pain  of  being  in- 
volved in  their  punishment.  In  the  mean  time, 
as  it  was  not  above  six  in  the  afternoon,  Tribolo 
and  I  went  to  see  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  come  back 
from  Belfiore,  whither  he  went  to  be  present  at  a 
tournament.  At  his  return  we  met  with  several 
of  the  exiles,  who  looked  at  us  attentively,  and  in 
a  manner  forced  us  to  speak  to  them.  Tribolo, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  timorous  men  breathing, 
said  to  me  every  moment,  neither  look  at,  nor 
speak  to  them,  if  you  intend  ever  to  return  back 
to  Florence.  So  we  staid  to  see  the  duke's  en- 
trance, then  going  back  to  the  inn,  we  found  La- 
mentone. It  was  almost  ten  o'clock  at  night,  when 
Nicolo  Benintendi  made  his  appearance  with  Piero 
his  brother,  and  an  old  man,  whom  I  take  to  have 
been  Jacobo  Nardi,  together  with  several  young 
gentlemen.  The  Procaccio  went  to  talk  with  the 
Florentine  exiles  ;  Tribolo  and  I  stood  at  some 
distance  to  avoid  their  conversation.  After  they 
had  chatted  a  considerable  time  with  Lamentone, 
Nicolo  Benintendi  said,  I  know  those  two  men 
there  very  well,  what  is  the  reason  they  make  such 
a  difficulty  about  speaking  to  us  ?  Tribolo  begged 
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I  would  remain  silent.  Lamentone  told  them 
that  we  had  not  the  same  permission  as  he  had* 
Benintendi  declared  that  it  was  all  mere  nonsense, 
and  wished  that  the  devil  might  take  us,  with  other 
such  like  imprecations,  I  looked  up  and  said  in  the 
most  modest  terms  I  could :  dear  gentlemen,  do  but 
seriously  take  it  into  consideration,  that  you  may 
hurt  us,  but  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  be  of  any  man- 
ner of  service  to  you ;  and  thoughyou  have  given  us 
language  by  no  means  becoming  gentlemen,  yet 
we  shall  overlook  that  aiTront.  Thereupon  old 
Nardi  declared,  that  I  spoke  like  a  worthy  young 
man.  Nicolo  Benintendi  said,  I  know  how  to 
deal  both  with  them  and  the  duke.  I  made  an- 
swer, that  he  was  mistaken  with  respect  to  us  both 
and  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  him  or  his  af- 
fairs. Old  Nardi  took  our  part,  and  told  Benin- 
tendi, that  he  was  in  the  wrong.  The  latter  still 
continuing  to  give  us  abusive  language,  I  assured 
him  that  1  v/ould  take  such  a  course  with  him  as 
he  would  not  like,  so  he  had  best  attend  to  his  own 
business,  and  let  us  alone.  He  replied,  that  he 
held  both  the  duke  and  us  in  abhorrence,  and  that 
we  were  no  better  than  so  many  jack-asses.  I 
thereupon  gave  him  the  lie,  and  drew  my  sword  ; 
the  old  man,  who  wanted  to  be  the  first  to  get 
down  stairs,  had  not  descended  many  steps,  when 
he  tumbled  down,  and  all  the  rest  fell  on  top  of 
him.  I  leaped  forward,  and  brandishing  my  sword^ 
cried  out  in  a  violent  passion,  I  will  be  the  death 
of  you  all ;  but  I  took  particular  care  to  hurt  no- 
body, for  I  might  easily  have  made  a  most  terrible 
slaughter  of  them.  The  inn-keeper,  hearing  the 
noise,  set  up  a  loud  outcry  ;  Lamentone  desired 
me  to  give  quarter  ;  one  of  them  cried  out,  O  my 
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head  1  another,  Let  me  get  out  of  this  cursed  place. 
In  short,  there  was  a  most  horrid  confusion,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  a  whole  herd  of  swine  had  got  to- 
gether. At  last  the  inn-keeper  came  with  a  light, 
when  I  retired  and  put  b}^  my  sword.  Lamentone 
told  Nicolo  Benintendi  that  he  had  behaved  very 
ill  :  the  landlord  assured  him,  that  it  was  as  much 
as  his  life  was  worth  to  wear  arms  in  such  a  place  ; 
if  the  duke,  said  he,  were  to  know  it,  or  to  be 
acquainted  with  your  insolence,  he  would  order 
you  to  be  hanged  j  I  will  not  treat  you  as  you  de- 
serve ;  but  begone  from  my  house,  and  let  me 
see  you  no  more  at  j'our  peril.  After  this  speech 
the  man  carne  up  to  me,  and  as  I  was  going  to  make 
an  apology  for  what  had  passed,  he  would  not  suf- 
fer me  to  say  a  word, but  telling  me  he  knew  I  was 
entirely  in  the  right,  bid  me  beware  of  them  upon 
the  road.  As  soon  as  we  had  supped,  the  master 
of  a  bark  came  to  carry  us  to  Venice  :  I  asked 
him  whether  he  would  let  us  have  the  bark  to  our- 
selves ;  he  agreed,  and  it  was  a  bargain.  In  the 
momingwe  took  horse  betimes,  to  ride  to  the  port, 
which  13  but  a  few  miles  distant  from  Ferrara  ; 
when  we  got  thither,  we  met  with  the  brother  of 
Nicolo  Benintendi  and  three  of  his  companions, 
who  waited  my  coming  ;  they  had  with  them  two 
pikes,  and  I  had  purchased  a  fine  spear  at  Ferrara  : 
being  well  armed,  I  was  not  in  the  least  terrified, 
like  Tribolo,  v/ho  exclaimed  in  the  utmost  con- 
sternation :   God   help  us  !  these  men  have  way- 
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laid  us,  with  an  intention  to  murder  us.  I^amen- 
tone,  addressing  himself  to  me,  said,  the  best 
course  you  can  take  is  to  return  directly  to  Ferra- 
ra, for  I  see  there  is  great  danger  ;  my  dear  13en- 
venuto,  keep  from  the  fury  of  these  savage  bessts. 
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Let  us  go  on  boldly,  said  I,  God  assists  those  who 
are    in   the  right,  you  shall  see  how  I  will  defend 
myself.     Is  not  this  bark  hired  for  us  ?     It  is  an- 
swered  Lamentone.     I   then   rejoined,  we  will 
make   our   passage   without  them,  if  courage  can 
produce  any  effect.     I  spurred  my  horse  forward, 
and  when  I   was   within   ten  paces  of  them,  dis- 
mounted,  and  boldly  advanced  with  my  spear  in 
hand.     Tribolo  staid  behind,  and  had  so  contract- 
ed himself   upon  his  horse,  that  he  seemed  to  be 
quite  frozen  ;  Lamentone,  the  Procaccio,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  puffed  and  blowed  to  such  a  degree 
that   he   might  be   almost  taken   for  Boreas  j  but 
then    he  blowed  more  than  ever,  being  impatient 
to   see  how  this  fray  was  to  conclude.     When  I 
reached   the    bark,   the  master  told  me,  that  there 
was   a  considerable  number  of  gentlemen   from 
Florence,   who   wanted  to  sail  in  the  vessel,  if  it 
were  agreeable  to  me.     The  bark  said  I,  is  hired 
for  us,  and   for   nobody    else,    and    I   am    sorry 
that  I  cannot  have  the  pleasure  of  their  company. 
To  this   a   stout  young  fellow,  named  Magalotti, 
answered,  Benvenuto,  we  will  contrive  matters  so 
as  to  put  it  in  your  power.     I  replied,  if  God,  and 
the  justice  of  my  cause,  have  any  efficacy  or  influ- 
ence, you  will  never  be  able  to  force  my  inclina- 
tion.    Having  uttered   these  words,  I  leaped  into 
the  bark,  and  turning  the  point  of  my  weapon  to- 
wards them,  said,  by  this   I  will  prove  to  you  that 
I    cannot  comply  v/ith  your  request.     In  order  to 
shew  that  he  was  in  earnest,  Magalotti  clapped  his 
hand  to  his  sword,  and  made  towards  me  ;  when 
instantly  I  jumped  upon  the  side  of  the  bark,  and 
gave    him   so  violent  a  stroke,  that  if  he  had  not 
instantly  fallen  flat,  I  should  have  run  him  through. 
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the  body  :  his  companions,  instead  of  assisting 
him,  retreated  ;  and  I,  seeing  that  it  was  in  ray- 
power  to  kill  him,  would  not  repeat  my  blow,  but 
said,  Rise,  brother,  take  your  arms,  and  go  about 
your  business  ;  I  have  sufficiently  shewn  you 
that  I  can  do  nothing  contrary  to  my  inclina- 
tion. I  then  called  to  Tribolo,  the  master  of 
the  bark,  and  Lamentone,  and  we  set  out  for 
Venice  together.  After  we  had  sailed  ten  miles 
upon  the  Po,  the  j'oung  fellows  above  mention- 
ed having  embarked  on  board  a  vrherrj',  came 
up  with  us,  and  when  they  were  opposite  to 
our  boat,  the  fool  Piero  Benintendi  said  to  me, 
Benvenuto,  this  is  not  the  time  to  decide  our  dif- 
ference, but  you  are  to  be  seen  again  at  Ve- 
nice. Take  care  of  5  ourself,  said  I,  for  I  am  go- 
ing thither,  and  shall  frequent  all  places  of  public 
resort.  la  this  manner  we  arrived  at  Venice  ; 
where  I  applied  to  a  brother  of  cardinal  Cornaro's 
for  permission  to  wear  a  sv/ord  ;  he  told  me  that 
I  was  at  free  liberty  to  do  so,  and  the  worst  that 
could  befal  me  was,  that  I  might  lose  m}'  sword. 
Thus  having  received  permission  to  carry  arms, 
we  went  to  visit  Jacobo  Sansuino,  the  statuar)-, 
who  had  sent  for  Tribolo.  He  caressed  me  great- 
ly, and  invited  us  both  to  dinner.  In  his  conversa- 
tion with  Tribolo,  he  told  him  he  had  no  business 
for  him  then,  but  that  he  might  call  another  time. 
Hearing  him  speak  thus,  I  burst  out  a-laughing, 
and  said  jestingly  to  Sansuino^  His  house  is  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  yours  to  call  again.  Poor 
Tribolo,  quite  shocked  at  the  man's  behaviour, 
said,  I  have  your  letter  in  my  pocket,  inviting  me 
to  come  and  see  you  at  Venice.  Sansuino  replied 
that   such  men  as  himselfj  of  abilities  and  unex- 
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ceptionable  character,  might  take  what  liberties 
they  pleased.  Tribolo  shrugged  up  his  siiouiders, 
and  repeated  the  word  patiencs  several  times. 
Upon  this  occasion,  without  consideringthe  splen- 
did manner  in  which  Sansuino  had  treated  me,  I 
took  my  friend  Tribolo*s  part,  who  was  certainly 
in  the  right  ;  and  as  the  lornier  had  never  once 
ceased  to  boast  at  table  of  his  own  performances, 
whilst  he  made  very  free  with  Michael  Angelo 
and  all  his  brother  artists,  however  eminent,  I  was 
so  disgusted  at  this  behaviour,  that  I  did  not  eat 
one  morsel  with  appetite.  I  only  took  the  liber- 
ty to  express  my  sentiments  thus  :  Signor  Jacobo 
men  of  worth  act  like  such  ;  and  men  of  genius 
who  distinguish  themselves  by  their  works,  are 
much  better  known  by  the  commendations  of 
others,  than  by  vainly  sounding  their  own  praises. 
Upon  my  uttering  these  words  we  all  rose  from 
table  murmuring  our  discontent.  Happening  the 
very  same  day  to  be  near  the  Rialto  at  Venice,  1 
met  with  Piero  Benintendi,  who  was  in  company 
with  several  others,  and  perceiving  that  they  in- 
tended to  attack  me,  I  retired  to  an  apothecary's 
shop  till  the  storm  blew  over  ;  I  was  afterwards 
informed  that  young  Magalotti,  to  whom  I  had 
behaved  so  generously,  had  expressed  a  great  dis- 
like to  their  proceedings,  and  thus  the  atTair  end- 
ed. 

A  few  days  after  we  set  out  on  our  return  to 
Florence,  and  as  we  happened  to  lie  at  a  place  on 
this  side  of  Chioggia,  on  the  left  hand  in  the  road 
to  Ferrara,  the  landlord  demanded  his  reckoning 
before  we  went  to  bed  j  upon  my  telling  him  that 
in  other  places  it  was  customary  to  pay  in  the 
morning,  he  answered,  I  insist  upon  being  paid 
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over  night,  and  as  I  think  proper,     I  replied,  that 
when  people   insist  upon  having  things  their  own 
way,  they  should  make  a  world  of  their  own  ;  but 
the  practice  of  this  globe  of  ours  was  very  diffe- 
rent.    The   landlord  said,  that  it  did  not  signify 
disputing  the   matter,  for  he   was  determined  it 
should  be  so.     Tribolo  trembled  with  fear,  and 
signified  to  me  to  be  quiet,  lest  the  man  should  do 
something  worse  ;  so  we  paid  him  in  the  manner 
he  required,  and  went  to  bed.      We  had  very  fine 
new   beds,   with    every  thing  else  new,  and  in  the 
utmost  elegance  ;  notv/ithstanding  all  this  1  never 
closed    my   eyes  the  whole  night,  my  mind  being 
entirely  engaged  by  the  thought  how  I  should  re- 
venge   the    insolent   treatment   of  our  landlord  : 
now  it  came  into  my  head  to  set  the  house  on  fire, 
and  now  to  kill  four  good  horses  which  the  fellow 
had    in   his  stable.     I   thought  it  was  no  difHcult 
matter  to  put  either  design  m  execution,  but  did 
not  see  how  I  could  easily  secure  my  own  and  my 
fellow-travellers    escape   afterwards  :  at  last  I  re- 
solved to  put  our  baggage  into  the  lerry,  and  de- 
siring   my  companions  to  go  on  board  I  fastened 
the  horses    to   the   rope  that  drew  the  vessel,  or- 
dering them  not  to  move  it  till  my  return,  because 
I   had  left  a  pair  of  slippers  in  the  room  where  I 
lay.     This   being   settled,   I  went  back  to  the  inn 
and  inquired  for  the  landlord,  who  told  me  that  he 
had  nothing  to  say  to  us,  and  that  we  might  all  go 
to  the  devil.     There  happened  to  be  a  little  stal^le 
boy  in  the  inn,   who  appeared  quite  drows)  ;  he 
told  me,  that  his  master  would  not  stir  a  foot  for 
the  Pope  himself,  and  asked  me  to  give  him  some- 
thing to  drink  my  health  ;  so  I  g  ive  him  several 
little   Venetian  pieces,  and   desired  him  to  stay 
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awhile  with  the  ferryman,  till  I  had  searched  for 
niy  slippers.  I  went  up  stairs,  carrying  with  me 
a  little  knife,  which  had  an  exceeding  sharp  edge, 
and  with  it  I  cut  four  beds,  till  I  had  done  damage 
to  the  value  of  upwards  of  fifty  crowns.  I  then 
returned  to  the  ferry  with  some  scraps  of  bed 
clothes  in  my  pocket,  and  ordered  the  person  that 
held  the  cable  to  which  the  ferry  was  tied,  to  set 
off  with  all  speed.  When  we  were  got  to  some 
little  distance  from  the  inn,  my  friend  Tribolo  said 
that  he  had  left  behind  him  some  leather  straps, 
with  which  he  used  to  tie  his  cloak  bag,  and  that 
he  wanted  to  go  back  in  search  of  them,  I  desir- 
ed him  not  to  trouble  his  head  about  two  little 
straps  of  leather,  and  assured  him  that  I  would 
make  him  as  many  large  ones  as  he  should  have 
occasion  for ;  he  told  me  that  I  was  very  merry, 
but  that  he  was  resolved  to  return  for  his  leather 
straps :  but  as  he  called  out  to  the  ferry-man  to 
stop,  I  bid  him  go  on,  and  in  the  mean  lime 
tjld  Tribolo  all  the  damage  I  had  done  at 
the  inn,  in  proof  of  which  I  produced  some  of  the 
scraps  of  the  bed-clothes.  He  thereupon  was 
seized  with  a  panic  so  violent,  that  he  never  ceas' 
ed  crying  out  to  the  ferry-man  to  make  haste,  and 
did  not  think  himself  secure  from  danger,  till  we 
arrived  at  the  gates  of  Florence.  When  we  had 
thus  reached  our  journey's  end,  Tribolo  said  to 
me:  let  us  bind  up  our  swords,  for  God's  sake  j 
and  do  nothing  to  bring  us  into  any  more  scrapes, 
for  1  have  not  yet  thoroughly  got  the  better  of  my 
consternation.  My  good  friend  Tribolo,  answer- 
ed I,  your  sword  was  fastenough  during  the  whole 
journe)-.  this  I  said  because  he  had  not  shewn  the 
least  sign  of  courage  upon  the  road.     He  looke4 
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at  his  sword,  and  said  ;  by  the  Lord,  you  say  true, 
it  is  still  bound  up  in  the  very  sanae  manner  it  was, 
before  I  went  from  home.  My  fellow  traveller 
thought  I  had  been  a  bad  companion  to  him,  be- 
cause I  had  shewn  some  resentment,  and  defend- 
ed myself  against  those  who  would  have  used  us 
ill ;  while  I  looked  upon  him  in  a  worse  light,  for 
neglecting  to  assist  me  upon  those  occasions  ; 
let  the  impartial  reader  determine  who  was  in  the 
right. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Florence,  I  went  directly  to 
duke  Alexander,  and  returned  him  a  great  many 
thanks  for  the  fifty  crowns  j  telling  his  excellency, 
that  I  was  ready  to  undertake  any  thing  to  serve 
him.  He  answered,  that  he  wanted  me  to  be  en- 
graver to  his  mint  ;  I  accepted  the  offer,  and  the 
first  coin  I  stamped,  was  a  piece  of  forty  pence 
with  his  head  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  his 
arms.  After  that  I  made  a  stamp  for  the  half  ju- 
lios,  upon  which  I  represented  a  head  of  St.  John 
with  the  full  face  ;  this  was  the  first  piece  of  the 
kind  that  had  been  ever  made  of  so  thin  a  plate  of 
silver.  The  difficulty  of  such  a  piece  of  work  is 
Icnown  only  to  those,  who  are  masters  of  the  busi- 
ness. I  then  made  stamps  for  the  gold  crowns,  on 
which  a  cross  was  represented  on  one  side,  with 
certain  figures  of  little  cherubims,  and  on  the 
other  were  the  duke's  arms.  When  I  had  finish- 
ed the  job,  that  is  when  I  had  stamped  these  four 
sorts  of  pieces,  I  requested  his  excellency,  that  he 
would  provide  apartments  for  me  according  to 
his  promise,  if  he  was  satisfied  with  my  services. 
He  answered  in  the  most  obliging  terms,  that  he 
was  perfectly  satisfied,  and  would  give  the  proper 
orders.     When  I  spoke  to  him  or  this  occasion, 
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he  happened  to  be  in  his  armory,  in  which  was  a 
fusil  oi  admirable  workmanship  that  hath  been 
sent  him  from  Germany ;  seeing  me  look  atten- 
tively at  this  fine  piece,  he  delivered  it  into  my 
hand,  telling  me,  that  he  knew  very  well  how 
fond  I  was  of  fowling,  and,  as  an  earnest  of  what 
he  proposed  doing  for  me,  he  desired  I  would 
chuse  any  other  gun  except  that,  out  of  his  armo- 
ry, assuring  me  that  I  should  meet  with  some 
that  were  full  as  handsome  and  as  good.  1  accept- 
ed of  his  kind  offer,  and  returned  him  thanks  ; 
whereupon  he  gave  directions  to  the  keeper  of 
his  armory,  one  Pietrino  da  Lucca,  to  let  me 
have  any  piece  I  should  mr.ke  choice  ot  ;  he 
then  said  many  obliging  things  to  me,  and  with- 
drew, to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  pleasing  my 
fancy.  I  staid  some  time  behind,  picked  out  the 
finest  and  best  gun  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  and 
carried  it  home  with  me.  Two  days  after  I 
waited  upon  him  with  some  little  sketches  which 
I  had  received  orders  from  his  excellency  to 
draw,  for  some  works  in  gold  j  these  he  had  given 
me  directions  to  begin  directly,  proposing  to 
send  them  as  presents  to  his  consort,  who  was 
then  at  Naples.  I  again  pressed  him  to  provide 
for  me  in  the  manner  he  had  promised.  He  there- 
upon told  me,  that  I  should  make  the  stamp  for  a 
fine  image  of  him,  as  I  had  done  for  Pope  Clem- 
ent. I  began  this  stamp  in  wax,  and  his  excel- 
lency gave  orders,  that  whatever  hour  I  came  to 
take  his  likeness,  I  should  be  admitted.  Perceiv- 
ing that  the  affair  hung  a  long  time  upon  my 
hands,  I  sent  for  one  Pietro  Paolo  of  Monteriton- 
do,  the  son  of  him  at  Rome,  whom  I  had  known 
from  a  child  ;  and  finding  that  he  was  then  in  the 
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service  of  one  Bernardacclo,  a  goldsmith,  who 
did  not  use  him  well  ;  I  took  him  from  his  mas- 
ter, and  taught  him  the  art  of  coining.  In  the 
mean  time  I  drew  the  duke's  likeness,  and  often 
found  him  taking  a  nap  after  dinner,  with  his  kins- 
man Lorenzo  of  Medici,  who  afterwards  murder- 
ed him,  but  with  nobody  else  :  I  was  very  much 
surprised  that  so  great  a  prince  should  have  so 
little  regard  to  the  security  of  his  person.  Ic  came 
to  pass  that  Ottaviano  of  Medici,  who  seemed  to 
have  the  general  direction  of  affairs,  shewed  a 
desire  contrary  to  the  duke's  inclination  to  fa- 
vour the  old  master  of  the  mint,  named  Bastiano 
Cennini.  This  man  who  adhered  to  the  ancient 
taste,  and  knew  but  little  of  the  business,  had 
caused  his  ill  contrived  tools  to  be  used  promis- 
cuously with  mine  in  stamping  the  crowns,  i  his 
I  complained  of  to  the  duke,  who  finding  that  I 
spoke  the  truth,  grew  very  angry,  and  said  to  me  : 
go  tell  Ottaviano  of  this,  and  let  him  see  the 
pieces.  I  went  directly,  and  shewed  him  the  in- 
JAiry  that  was  done  to  my  fine  coins  :  he  told  me 
stupidly,  that  it  was  his  pleasure  to  have  matters 
conducted  in  that  manner.  I  answered,  that  it 
was  a  very  improper  manner,  and  extremely  disa- 
greeable to  me.  He  replied,  but  suppose  it  should 
be  agreeable  to  the  duke  ?  even  so  I  should  dis- 
approve of  it,  answered  I,  for  the  thing  is  neither 
just  nor  reasonable.  He  then  bid  me  begone  tell- 
ing me  I  must  swallow  the  pill  were  I  even  to 
burst.  Upon  my  return  to  the  duke,  I  related  to 
him  the  whole  contest  between  Ottaviano  of  Me- 
dici and  myself,  requesting  his  excellency  not  to 
suffer  the  fine  pieces  which  I  had  stamped  for 
him,  to  be  brought  into  disgrace,  and  at  the  same 
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time  I  desired  my  discharge.  He  then  said  :  Ot- 
taviano  presumes  too  much  ;  you  shall  have  what 
you  require  of  me,  for  the  insult  upon  this  occa- 
sion is  offered  to  myself.  That  very  day  which 
was  Thursday,  I  received  from  Rome  an  ample 
safe-conduct  of  the  Pope's,  directing  me  to  repair 
forthwith  to  that  city,  at  the  celebration  of  the 
feast  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  August,  that  I  might 
clear  myself  of  the  charge  of  murder.  When  I 
waited  on  the  Duke,  I  found  him  in  bed  ;  for  he 
had  been  guilty  of  a  debauch,  as  he  lold  me  him- 
self the  preceding  night.  I  finished  in  a  little 
more  than  two  hours,  what  remained  for  me  to  do 
of  his  waxen  medal,  and  he  was  highly  pleased 
with  it.  I  then  shewed  his  excellency  the  safe- 
conduct,  which  I  had  received  by  the  Pope's  or- 
der, telling  him  at  the  same  time,  that  his  holiness 
was  for  employing  me  in  some  works,  \vhich 
would  give  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  once  more 
the  beautiful  city  of  Rome,  and  in  the  mean  time 
I  would  finish  his  excellency's  medal.  The  duke 
answered,  half  angry  ;  Benvenuto,  do  as  I  desire 
of  you,  I  will  provide  for  you  and  assign  you  ap- 
parlments  in  the  mint,  with  much  greater  advan- 
tages than  you  could  expect  from  me,  since  what 
you  ask  is  but  just  and  reasonable.  Who  else  do 
you  think  is  able  to  stamp  my  coins  like  you>,  if 
you  should  leave  me  ?  I  replied,  my  lord,  I  have 
taken  care  to  obviate  all  inconveniencies  :  I  have 
a  pupil  of  mine  here,  a  young  Roman,  whom  I 
have  trained  to  my  business,  and  who  will  serve 
your  excellency  to  your  satisfaction,  till  I  finish  the 
medal,  and  at  my  return  I  will  devote  myself  for- 
ever to  your  service  ;  as  I  have  a  shop  open  in 
Rome,  with  workmen  and  some  business,  as  soon  as 
Vol.  I.  T 
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I  have  received  my  pardon  at  the  capitol,  I  intend 
to  leave  all  my  affairs  at  Rome  under  the  care  of  a 
pupil  of  mine,  who  resides  in  that  city,  and  then 
with  your  excellency's  permission,  I  will  come 
back  to  serve  you.  Upon  this  occasion  there  was 
present  Lorenzo  of  Medici,  to  whom  the  Duke 
made  several  signs  for  him  to  join  in  persuading 
me  to  stay  ;  but  Lorenzo  never  said  more  than, 
Benvenuto,  your  best  way  would  be  to  remain 
where  you  are.  I  made  answer,  that  I  was  resolv- 
ed by  all  means  to  see  Rome  again.  Lorenzo  did 
not  add  another  word,  but  continued  to  eye  the 
Duke  with  the  most  malicious  glances.  Having 
finished  the  medal,  and  shut  it  up  in  a  little  box,  I 
said  to  his  excellency;  My  lord,  you  shall  have 
reason  to  be  satisfied,  for  I  will  make  you  a  much 
finer  medal  than  that  of  Pope  Clement.  It  is  na- 
tural that  I  should  succeed  better  in  this  than  in  the 
other,  as  it  was  my  first  essay  ;  and  Signor  Loren- 
zo, being  a  person  of  learning  and  genius,  will 
furnish  me  with  a  device  for  a  fine  reverse.  Lo- 
renzo instantly  replied  :  That  is  the  very  thing  I 
was  just  thinking  of,  to  give  you  the  hint  of  a  re- 
verse worthy  of  his  excellency.  The  Duke  smil- 
ed, and  looking  upon  Lorenzo,  said  :  You  shall 
give  him  the  subject  of  the  reverse,  and  he  will 
stay  with  us.  Lorenzo  thereupon  answered  with- 
out hesitation,  I  will  think  of  it  as  soon  as  possibly 
lean,  my  intention  is  to  produce  something  to  sur- 
prise the  world.  The  Duke,  who  someiimes  was 
inclined  to  think  him  a  little  foolish,  and  sometimes 
to  look  upon  him  as  a  coward,  turned  about  in  bed 
and  laughed  at  his  braggadocios.  I  then  took  my 
leave  without  any  ceremony,  and  left  them  to- 
gether.    The    Duke    who  never  thought  I  would 
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leave  him,  said  nothing  farther  :  when  he  was  af- 
terwards informed,  that  I  had  set  out  for  Rome, 
he  sent  one  of  his  servants  after  me,  who  over- 
took me  at  Sienna,  and  gave  me  fifty  gold  ducats 
as  a  present  fom  his  master,  desiring  me  to  return 
as  soon  as  1  possibly  could,  and  adding  from  Sig- 
nor  Lorenzo,  that  he  was  preparing  an  admirable 
reverse  for  the  medal  which  I  had  in  hand.-  I  had 
left  full  directions  to  Pietro-Paolo  the  Roman 
above-mentioned,  in  what  mafiner  to  stamp  the 
coins  ;  but  as  it  was  a  very  nice  and  difficult  affair, 
he  never  acquitted  himself  in  it,  as  well  as  I  could 
have  wished.  There  remained  at  this  time  above 
twenty  crowns  due  to  me  from  the  Mint  for  mak- 
ing the  irons. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


T/ie  author  soon  after  bis  return  is  attacked  in 
his  house  by  night  by  a  mimcrotis  posse  cf  sbir- 
ri  or  constables^  ij^ho  'were  sent  by  the  magis- 
trate to  apprehend  him  for  killing  Pompeo  of 
Milan — He  makes  a  noble  defence  andshetijs  them 
the  Pope'^s  saje-conduct — He  'ivaits  upon  the  Pope 
and  his  pardon  is  registered  at  the  Capitol — He 
is  taken  dangerously  ill — Account  of '^hat  passed 
during  his  illness — Surprising  fdelitij  of  bis 
servant  Felice, 


IN  my  journey  to  Rome,  I  carried  with  me 
the  fine  gun  which  had  been  given  me  by  Duke 
Alexander,  and  with  great  pleasure  made  use  of 
it  several  times  by  the  way.  I  had  a  little  house 
in  the  Strada  Julia  at  Rome,  but  as  it  was  not  in 
order  upon  my  arrival  in  that  capital,  I  went  to 
dismount  at  the  house  of  Signor  Giovanni  Gaddi, 
a  clerk  of  the  chamber,  to  whose  care  I  had  at  my 
departure  committed  several  fine  arms  and  many 
other  things  which  I  set  a  high  value  upon.  I  did 
not  therefore  chuse  to  alight  before  my  own  shop, 
but  sent  ibr  my  partner  Felice,  and  desired  liim  lo 
set  my  little  house  ia  order.     The  day  lollowing 
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I  went  to  lie  there,  and  provided  myself  with 
clothes  and  all  other  necessaries,  intending  the 
next  morning  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  Pope  and 
thank  him  for  all  favours.  I  had  two  servant  bovs 
and  a  laundress  who  cooked  for  me  incomparably. 
Having  in  the  evening  entertained  several  of  my 
friends  at  supper,  and  passed  the  time  very  agree- 
ably, I  went  quietly  to  bed  ;  but  scarce  had  the 
morning  dawned,  when  I  heard  a  violent  knocking 
at  the  door.  I  thereupon  called  to  the  eldest  of 
my  boys,  named  Cencio  (the  very  same  that  I  car- 
ried with  me  into  the  necromancer's  circle)  and 
bid  him  go  and  see,  what  fool  knocked  at  such  a 
strange  rate  at  that  unseasonable  hour.  Whilst 
Cencio  was  gone,  I  lit  another  candle  (for  I  always 
kept  one  burning  by  night)  and  immediately  put 
over  my  shirt  an  excellent  coat  of  mail,  and  over 
that  again  some  clothes  that  accidentally  came  to 
hand.  Cencio  being  returned,  said  :  Alas  ?  mas- 
ter, it  is  the  captain  of  the  city  guards  with  all  his 
followers  ;  and  he  declares  that  if  you  make  hini 
wait,-he  will  pull  the  door  off  the  hinges  ;  they  have 
lighted  torches  and  a  thousand  implements  with 
them.  Go  tell  them,  I  answered,  that  as  soon  as 
1  have  huddled  on  my  clothes,  I  will  come  down. 
Thinking  that  it  might  be  an  attempt  to  assassinate 
me,  like  that  already  made  by  Signor  Pier  Luigi, 
I  took  an  excellent  hanger  in  my  right  hand,  in  my 
left  the  Pope's  safe-conduct,  and  ran  directly  to 
the  back  window,  which  looked  into  certain  gar» 
dens,  where  I  saw  above  thirty  of  the  city  guards 
which  convinced  me  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
make  my  escape  on  that  side.  Having  placed  my 
two  boys  before  me,  I  directed  them  to  be  ready 
to  open  the  door,  when  I  bid  them  ;  then  holding 
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the  hanger  in  my  right  hand,  and  my  safe  ccnduc:: 
in  my  left,  quite  in  a  posture  of  defence,  I  order- 
ed the  boys  to  open  the  door,  and  fear  nothing. 
That  instant  Vittorio  the  captain  of  the  city-guards 
forced  in  witn  two  of  his  myrmidons,  thinking 
they  should  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  seize  me  ; 
but  when  they  saw  me  prepared  for  them,  they  fell 
back  and  said  one  to  another,  this  man  is  not  so 
easily  taken.  I  threw  them  the  safe-conduct,  and 
said ;  read  that,?you  have  no  authority  to  arrest  me, 
and  I  am  resolved  you  shall  not  so  much  as  touch 
my  person.  The  captain  of  the  guard  bid  some 
of  his  folio ^vers  seize  me,  adding  that  he  would 
examine  the  safe-conduce  at  his  leisure.  Upon 
this  I  was  animated  with  new  courage,  and  rush- 
ing forward  with  my  hanger  cried  out,  if  you  take 
me  at  all  you  shall  take  my  dead  body.  The  place 
we  were  in  was  very  narrow  ;  they  seemed  deter- 
mined to  have  recourse  to  violence,  and  i  was  re- 
solved to  defend  myself  ;  the  captain  perceiving 
that  there  was  no  other  way  of  getting  me  into 
their  power  but  that  which  I  mentioned,  called  to 
the  clerk,  and  whilst  he  was  reading  the  safe- con- 
duct, made  a  sign  two  or  three  times  to  his  men 
to  lay  hands  on  me  ;  but  they  were  intimidated  at 
seeing  me  continue  in  the  same  posture  of  defence. 
At  last  dropping  the  enterprize,  they  threw  the 
safe-conduct  upon  the  ground,  and  went  away  with- 
out me.  I  went  to  bed  again,  but  found  m}  self 
extremely  fatigued,  and  could  not  sleep  a  wink  af- 
ter. Though  1  formed  a  resolution  to  get  mvself 
blooded  as  soon  as  it  should  be  dav  ;  1  asked  the 
advice  of  Signor  Giovanni  Gaddi,  who  consulted 
his  physician  ;  the  latter  desired  to  know  whether 
I  had  been  frightened  ?  This  appeared  to  be  a 
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strange  question  for  a  physician,  after  I  had  relat- 
ed an  event  so  replete  with  terror.  It  was  one 
Civettino,  who  was  always  laughing,  the  least  trifle 
being  sufficient  to  put  him  into  a  merry  mood  ;  so 
in  his  usual  jocular  strain  he  bid  me  drink  a  glass 
of  good  Greek  wine,  be  cheerful,  keep  up  my 
spirits,  and  fear  nothing.  Signor  Giovanni  then 
said  ;  a  statue  of  bronze  or  marble  would  have 
been  afraid  upon  such  an  occasion,  much  more  a 
man.  The  physician  made  answer  ;  My  lord,  we 
are  not  all  formed  in  the  same  manner  ;  this  here, 
is  neither  a  man  of  bronze  nor  of  marble,  buc  of 
downright  iron  j  so  having  felt  my  pulse  he  }  ..rst 
out  a  laughing  as  was  customary  with  him,  and 
said  to  Signor  Giovanni  ;  do  but  feel  this  pulse, 
it  is  neither  that  of  a  man,  nor  of  a  timorous  per- 
son, but  of  a  lion  or  a  dragon.  But  I,  finding  my 
pulse  immoderately  high,  knew  what  that  meant, 
and  perceived  that  my  doctor  wasan  ignorant  quack 
who  had  neither  studied  Galen  nor  Hippocrates  ; 
but  for  fear  of  increasing  the  terror  and  agitation 
I  was  in,  I  counterfeited  intrepidity  and  resolu- 
tion. In  the  mean  time,  Signor  Giovanni  order- 
ed dinner  to  be  served  up,  and  we  all  dined  toge- 
ther; the  company  exclusive  of  Signor  Giovai.ni, 
consisted  of  Signor  Luigi  da  Fano,  Signor  Gio- 
vanni Greco,  Signor  Antonio  AUegretti,  all  men 
of  profound  learning,  and  Signor  Annibale  Caro 
who  was  very  young.  The  conversation  during 
the  whole  time  we  were  at  table,  turned  upon  no 
other  topic,  but  the  gallant  exploit  which  has  been 
related  above ;  they  likewise  caused  the  whole  story 
tone  told  over  and  over  by  my  boy  Cencio,  who  was 
very  ready  witted,  had  a  becoming  confidence  and 
an  advantageous  person.   The  iad  every  time  he 
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related  my  bold  exploit,  assuming  the  attitudes 
which  I  had  thrown  myself  into,  and  repeating 
exactly  the  expressions  1  had  made  use  of,  con- 
stantly made  me  recollect  some  new  circum- 
stance ;  and  as  they  asked  him  several  limes 
whether  he  had  been  alraid,  he  answered  that 
they  should  propose  the  question  to  me,  for  he 
had  been  affected  upon  the  occasion  just  in  the 
same  manner  that  I  was.  This  trifling  at  last 
became  disagreeable  to  me,  and  finding  myself 
very  much  disordered,  I  arose  from  table,  tell- 
ing the  company  that  I  intended  to  change  my 
clothes,  and  to  dress  myself,  together  with  my 
boy,  in  blue  and  silk ;  for  I  proposed  in  four 
days  time,  upon  the  festival  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
to  walk  in  procession,  and  that  Cencio  should 
carry  before  me  a  white  torch  lighted.  Having 
left  them,  I  went  and  cut  out  the  blue  clothes 
and  a  fine  waistcoat  of  blue  silk  with  a  little  cloak 
of  the  same  ;  and  I  made  a  cloak  and  a  waistcoat 
of  blue  taffety  for  the  lad. 

As  soon  as  I  had  cut  out  the  clothes,  I  repaired 
to  the  Pope,  who  bid  me  talk  with  signor  Am- 
brogio,  as  he  had  given  orders  for  a  work  of  great 
importance,  which  I  was  immediately  to  take  in 
hand.  I  went  directly  to  Signor  Ambrogio,  who 
had  received  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  whole 
proceedings  of  the  captain  of  the  city  guards, 
was  in  the  plot  with  my  enemies  to  drive  me  from 
Rome,  and  had  reprimanded  the  captain  for  not 
taking  me  ;  but  the  latter  alleged  in  his  vindica- 
tion that  he  could  not  do  it  in  defiance  of  a  safe- 
conduct.  This  Signor  Ambrogio  began  to  talk 
to  me  of  the  work,  which  the  Pope  had  proposed 
to  him ;  and  desired  me  next  to  go  upon  the  de- 
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signs,  declaring  that  he  would  afterwards  provide 
whatever  was  necessarv.  In  the  meantime  the 
festival  of  the  Virgin  Mary  drew  near  ;  and  as  it 
was  customary  for  those  who  have  received  such 
a  pardon,  as  mine,  to  surrender  themselves  pri- 
soners, I  vrtnt  again  to  the  Pope,  and  told  his  ho- 
Imess  that  I  did  not  choose  to  be  confined,  but 
begged  it  as  a  favour  of  him  that  he  would  dis- 
pense Vvith  my  going  to  prison.  The  Pope  made 
ansv/er,  that  it  was  an  established  custom,  and  that 
I  must  conform  to  it.  I  fell  upon  my  knees  again, 
and  returned  thanks  for  the  safe  conduct  which 
his  holiness  had  granted  me  :  adding,  that  I  should 
return  with  it  to  serve  my  patron  the  duke  of 
Florence,  who  waited  for  me  with  so  much  ea- 
gerness and  ardour  of  aifection.  Upon  this,  his 
holiness  turned  about  to  one  of  his  confidents  and 
said  :  let  the  pardon  be  granted  to  Benvenuto 
without  his  complying  with  the  condition  of  im- 
prisonment;  and  it-t  his  patent  be  properly  made 
out.  So  the  patent  being  settled,  the  Pope  re- 
turned it,  and  caused  it  to  be  registered  in  the 
Capitol.  Upon  the  dav  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, I  walked  honourably  in  procession  between 
two  gentlemen,  and  received  a  full  pardon. 

About  four  days  after  I  vras  attacked  by  a  vio- 
lent {-.^ver  which  began  with  a  most  terrible  shiv- 
erirg;  I  confined  myself  to  my  bed,  and  imme- 
diateiv  concluded  the^isease  to  be  mortal.  I  sent 
however  for  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  Rome, 
amongst  whom  w^as  Signor  Francesco  da  Norcia, 
an  old  physician,  and  one  of  the  greatest  reputa- 
tion in  his  business  in  that  city.  I  told  the  phy- 
sicians what  1  apprehended  to  be  the  cause  o{  my 
disorder,  and  that  I  had  desired  to  be  let  blcodj 
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but  was  tlissuaded  from  it  ;  but  if  it  was  not  too 
late,  I  begged  they  would  order  me  to  be  blood- 
ed. Signor  Francesco  made  answer  that  bleed- 
ing could  then  be  of  no  service,  though  it  might 
have  been  so  at  first ;  for  if  I  had  opened  a  vein 
in  time,  I  should  have  had  no  illness,  but  now  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  differ- 
ent method  of  cure.  Thus  they  began  to  treat 
me  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  and  with  the 
utmost  care  ;  my  disorder  however  gained  ground 
daily,  so  that  in  about  a  week  it  rose  to  such  a 
pitch,  that  the  physicians  g^ive  me  over,  and  di- 
rected that  whatever  I  desired  should  be  given 
me.  Signor  Francesco  said,  as  long  as  there  is 
breath  in  his  body,  send  for  me  at  all  hours,  for  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  hovf  great  the  power  of 
nature  is  in  such  a  young  man  ;  but  even  if  it 
should  quite  fail  him,  apply  these  five  medicines 
one  after  another,  and  send  for  me  I  will  come  at 
any  hour  of  the  night,  and  should  be  better  pleas- 
ed to  save  his  life,  than  that  of  any  cardinal  in 
Rome.  Signor  Giovanni  Gaddi  came  to  see  me 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  was  continually  hand- 
ling my  fine  fowling  pieces,  my  coat  of  mail  and 
my  swords,  saying  ;  this  is  very  fine,  this  again  is 
much  finer ;  the  same  of  my  little  models  and 
other  nick-nacks,  insomuch  that  he  quite  tired  my 
patience.  With  him  there  came  one  Mathieu,  a 
Frenchman,  who  seemed  quite  impatient  till  I 
was  dead  ;  not  because  he  was  to  inherit  any 
thing  of  mine,  but  he  wished  for  what  Signor  Gio- 
vanni appeared  to  have  so  much  at  heart.  I  had 
with  me  my  partner  Felice,  of  whom  mention 
has  so  often  been  made,  and  who  gave  me  the 
greatest  assistance  that  ever  one  man  afforded  ano- 
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ther.  Nature  was  in  me  debilitated  to  such  a  de- 
gree, and  brought  so  lo\7,  that  I  svas  scarce  able 
to  fetch  my  breath  ;  but  my  understanding  was  as 
unimpaired,  as  when  I  enjoyed  perfect  heahh. 
One  time,  when  I  was  in  my  right  senses,  an  old 
man,  of  a  hideous  figure,  came  to  my  bed  side,  to 
haul  me  violently  into  a  large  bark  ;  I  thereupon 
called  to  my  friend  Felice,  and  desired  him  to  ap- 
proach, and  drive  away  the  old  villain.  Felice, 
who  had  a  great  friendship  for  me,  ran  towards  the 
bed  side  in  tears,  and  cried  out :  get  thee  gone, 
old  traitor,  who  attemptest  to  bereave  me  of  all 
that  is  dear  to  me  in  life.  Signor  Gaddi,  who 
was  then  present,  said  :  the  poor  man  raves  and 
has  but  a  few  hours  to  live.  Ivlathieu,  the  French- 
man, observed  that  I  had  read  Dante,  and  in  the 
violence  of  my  disorder  was  raving  from  pas- 
sages in  that  author  ;  so  he  continued  to  say  laugh- 
ing, get  hence,  old  villain,  and  do  not  disturb  the 
repose  of  our  friend  Benvenuto.  Perceiving  my- 
self derided,  I  turned  to  Signor  Gaddi,  and  said 
to  him  :  my  dear  sir,  do  not  think  I  rave  ;  what 
I  tell  you  of  the  old  man  who  persecutes  me  so 
cruelly,  is  strictly  true  ;  you  would  do  well  to 
turn  out  that  cursed  IMathieu,  who  laughs  at  my 
sufferings  :  and  since  you  do  me  the  honour  to  vi- 
sit me  you  should  come  in  the  company  of  Signor 
Antonio  AUegretti,  and  Signor  Annibale  Caro, 
with  the  other  men  of  genius  of  your  acquaint- 
ance, who  are  very  different  in  sentiment  and  un- 
derstanding from  that  blockhead.  Thereupon  sig- 
nor Gaddi,  in  a  jesting  way,  bid  Mathieu  quit 
his  presence  for  ever.  However  though  the  fel- 
lov/  laughed,  the  jest  became  earnest,  for  Gaddi 
would  never  see  him  more,  but  sent  for  Signor 
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Antonio  Allgretti,  Signor  Lodovico,  and  signov 
Caro.  No  soonei  had  those  worthy  persons  ap- 
peared, than  I  began  to  take  comfort,  and  conver- 
sed with  them  a  while  in  my  right  senses.  As  I 
from  time  to  time,  notwithstanding,  urged  Felice 
to  drive  avray  the  old  man  ;  signor  Lodovico  ask- 
ed me  what  I  thought  I  saw,  and  what  appear- 
ance the  old  man  had.  Whilst  I  was  giving  him 
a  description  of  his  figure,  the  old  man  pulled  me 
by  the  arm,  and  dragged  me  by  main  force  to- 
wards his  horrid  bark.  When  I  had  uttered  the 
last  word,  I  was  seized  with  a  terrible  fit,  and 
thought  that  the  old  man  threw  me  bodily  into  the 
vessel.  I  was  told  that  whilst  I  w  as  in  this  faint- 
ing fit  I  struggled  and  tossed  abont  in  bed,  and 
gave  Signor  Gaddi  abusive  language  ;  telling  him 
that  he  came  to  rob  me,  and  not  for  any  good  pur- 
pose ;  with  many  other  ugly  expressions,  which 
occasioned  great  confusion  to  Gaddi ;  after  which, 
as  I  was  told,  I  left  off  speaking,  and  remained 
like  a  dead  creature,  for  above  an  hour.  Those 
that  were  present,  imagined  that  the  agonies  of 
death  were  coming  upon  me,  gave  me  over,  and 
went  to  their  respective  homes:  Mathieu,  the 
Frenchman,  heard  the  news,  and  immediately 
wrote  to  Florence,  to  Benedetto  Varshi,  my  most 
intimate  friend,  that  I  had  expired  at  such  an  hour 
of  the  night :  that  great  genius,  upon  this  false  in- 
telligence, which  gained  universal  credit  wrote  an 
admirable  sonnet  which  shall  be  inserted  in  its 
proper  place.  It  was  three  hours  before  I  came 
to  myself,  and  all  the  remedies  prescribed  by 
Signor  Francesco,  having  been  administered 
without  effect,  my  good  friend  Felice  flew  to 
the  doctor's  house,  and  knocked  till  he  made  him 
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awake  and  get  out  of  bed;  he  then  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  intreated  him  to  come  and  see  me,  as 
he  was  afraid  1  had  just  expired.  Signor  Fran- 
cesco, who  was  one  of  the  most  passionate  men 
living,  made  answer :  to  what  purpose  would  it 
be  for  me  to  go  ?  If  he  is  dead,  I  am  more 
sorry  for  him  than  yourself:  do  you  think,  even 
if  I  should  go  that  1  am  possessed  of  any  nos- 
trum to  restore  him  to  life  ?  Perceiving  how- 
ever that  the  poor  young  man  Was  going  away  in 
tears,  he  called  him  back,  and  gave  him  a  sort 
of  oil  to  anoint  the  several  pulses  of  my  body,  di- 
recting my  little  fingers  and  toes  to  be  pressed 
hard,  and  that  they  might  send  for  him  again  in 
case  I  came  to  mvself.  Felice  at  his  return,  did 
all  that  he  was  ordered  by  Signor  Francesco  ; 
day  Itght  being  come,  they  all  believed  me  to 
be  dead,  and  were  just  going  to  lay  me  out. 
In  a  moment  hov/ever  I  came  to  myself,  and 
called  to  Felice  to  drive  away  the  old  man  that 
tormented  me.  Felice  was  for  sending  for  Signor 
Francesco  ;  but  1  told  him  that  he  need  not  send 
for  any  body,  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  do 
but  to  come  close  to  me  himself,  for  the  old  man 
was  afraid  of  him,  and  would  immediately  quit 
me  upon  his  approach.  Upon  Felice's  coming 
up  to  the  bed  side,  I  touched  him,  and  then  my 
imagination  was  impressed  as  if  the  old  man  had 
left  me  in  a  passion  ;  I  therefore  intreated  my 
old  friend  to  stay  constantly  by  my  bed  side.  Sig- 
nor Francesco  then  making  his  rppsarance  de- 
clared that  at  any  rate  he  would  save  me,  and 
that  he  had  never  in  his  life  known  a  young  man 
of  so  vigorous  a  constitution.  Then  sitting  down 
to  write  a  recipe,  he  prescribed  perfumes,  poul- 
VoL.  I.  u 
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tices,  washings,  unctions,  and  many  things  morc^, 
too  tedious  to  enumerate.  In  the  mean  time  I 
found  myself  in  a  sad  perplexity,  a  prodigious 
crowd  coming  to  see  my  resuscitation.  There 
were  present  men  of  great  importance,  and  in 
vast  numbers,  before  whom  I  declared,  that  what 
little  gold  and  money  I  had,  (the  whole  might 
amount  to  the  value  of  eight  hundred  crowns  ii% 
gold,  silver,  jewels,  and  money)  I  desired  to  be 
made  over  to  my  poor  sister,  who  lived  at  Flo- 
rence, and  whose  name  was  Mona  Liberata.  Thd 
remainder  of  my  effects  whether  furniture,  or 
other  things,  I  left  to  my  poor  Felice,  with  a  le- 
gacy of  fifty  gold  ducats  besides,  to  purchase 
clothes.  Upon  my  uttering  these  words,  Felice 
threw  his  arms  about  my  neck,  and  protested  he 
desired  nothing  but  that  I  should  recover  and 
live.  I  then  said  ;  if  you  wish  me  to  live,  touch 
me  in  this  manner,  and  scold  the  old  rogue  who 
is  so  much  afraid  of  you.  When  I  spoke  thus, 
some  present  were  quite  frightened,  being  sensi- 
ble I  did  not  rave,  but  spoke  coherently,  and  was 
in  my  senses.  Thus  my  disorder  continued  for 
a  time  but  it  soon  began  to  abate  imperceptiblv, 
and  I  recovered.  The  kind  Signor  Fi-ancesco  vis- 
ited me  four  or  five  times  a  day,  but  I  saw  no  more 
of  Signor  Gaddi,  whom  I  had  put  into  such  con- 
fusion. My  brother  in  lav/  came  from  Florence 
for  the  legacy,  but  being  a  very  worthy  honest 
man,  was  highly  rejoiced  to  find  me  alive  ;  it  was 
a  great  consolation  to  me  to  see  him,  and  he  be- 
haved to  me  with  the  utmost  kindness,  declaring 
that  his  visit  was  with  no  other  view  but  to  take 
care  of  me  himself;  so  he  did  for  several  days,  and 
then  I  dismissed  him,  having  scarce  any  doubt  of 
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uiy  recovery.  At  his  departure  he  left  the  son- 
net of  Signer  Benedetto  Varchi,  which  is  as  fol- 
low6. 


SONNET 

UPON.THE  FALSE  REPORT  OF  THE  DEATH  OF 

BENVENUTO  CELLINI. 

Who  shall,  dear  Mathieu,  ease  our  present  grief? 
Can  streaming  tears  and  sorrow  soften  death  I 
Can  sad  complaints  bestow  the  wish'd  relief  ? 
Since  our  lov'd  friend  resigns  his  latest  breath. 

His  soul  with  all  the  shining  graces  fraught, 
In  early  youth  felt  friendship's  sacred  flame, 
To  tread  the  rugged  path  of  virtue  taught. 
To  mount  the  skies,  and  leave  a  matchless  name; 

O  I  gentle  shade,  if  in  the  realms  of  day, 
Thou'rt  sway'd  by  love  or  tender  friendship's 

pow'rs  ; 
.Hear  me  bewail  my  loss  in  mournful  lay. 
Not  weep  a  friend  transfer'd  to  heavenly  bow'rs. 

To  blissful  seats,  in  glories  bright  array'd, 
Too  soon,  alas  1  thou'st  wing'd  thy  rapid  flight  j 
The  great  Creator  to  full  view  display'd, 
There  without  dazzling  meets  thy  ravish'd  sight  5 

Thus  thou  beholdest  in  yon  radiant  sphere 
Him,  whom  thou  art  so  well  depicted  here. 

Benedetto  Varcjii. 
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My  disorder  was  so  exceedingviolent,  that  there 
appeared  no  possibility   of  a  cure,  and  the  good 
Signor    Francesco  da   Norcia,  had  more  trouble 
than  ever,   bringing  me  new*  remedies  every  day, 
and    endeav^ouring  to   strengthen    and  repair  my 
poor   crazy  frame  ;  but    notwithstanding   all    the 
pains  he  took,  it  did  not  appear  possible  for  him  to 
succeed.     IVIost    of  my    physicians   left  me,  des- 
pairing of  success,  and  quite  at  a  loss  what  course 
to  follow.     I   v/as   troubled  with  a  violent  thirst, 
but   for  several  days  observed  the  rules  they  pre- 
scribed   me  J  while   Felice,    who  thought  his  ut- 
r.hievement  great  in  saving  my  life,  never  quitted 
my  bed-side  ;  at  the  same  time  the  old  man,  who 
Jiad  so  persecuted  and  harassed  me,  began  to  be  less 
troublesome,  though  he  sometimes  visited  me  in  my 
dreams.     One  day  Felice  happened  to  be  out,  and 
there  were  left  to  take  care  of  me,  an  apprentice, 
and  a  girl  named  Beatrice,  a  native  of  Pistoia  ;   I 
risked  the  apprentice  what  was  become  of  my  boy 
Cencio,  and  v/hy  I  had  never  seen  him  there  to  at- 
tend me  ?   The  lad  told  me,  that  Cencio  had  been 
afflicted  with   a  more  severe   disorder  than  my- 
self, and   was  then  at  tlie  point  of  death  ;  adding 
that   Felice  had  strictly  enjoined  them  to  conceal 
it  from  me.     When  he  told   me  this,  I  was  very 
much   concerned  :   I  then   called  to  Beatrice  who 
was    in  another  room,  and  begged  of  her  to  bring 
me  a  large  bason  which  stood  hard  by,  full  of  cold 
water.     The   girl  ran  directly  and  brought  it.      I 
desired  her  to  hold  it  up  to  my  mouth,  telling  her 
that  if  she  let  me  drink  a  good  drjiught,  I  would 
make    her  a  present  of  a   nev/  gown.     Beatrice, 
who  had  stolen  some  things  of  value  from  me,  an  d 
was  apprehensive  that  the  theft  might  be  discover- 
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^d,  wished  very  much  for  my  death  ;  she  there- 
fore let  me  at  two  draughts  swill  myself  with  as 
much  water  as  I  could  swallow,  so  that  I  may  say 
without  exaggeration  that  I  drank  above  a  flask:  I 
then  covered  myself  up  with  the  bed-cloathes,  be- 
gan to  sweat  and  fell  asleep.     Felice  returning  af- 
ter I  had  slept  about  an  hour,  asked  the  boy  how  I 
had  been  while  he  was  out?  He  answered  he  could 
not  tell,  but  that  Beatrice  had  carried  me  a  bason 
full  of  water,  that  I  had  drank  it  up,  and  he  did  not 
know   at  that  time  whether  I  was  alive  or  dead. 
I  was  afterwards  told  that  the  poor  young  man  was 
so  affected  at  this  intelligence,  that  he  was  almost 
ready  to  drop   down   dead ;  he  took  a  stick  and 
soundly  cudgelled  the  girl,  upbraiding  her  bitter- 
ly for  her  treacherous  conduct,  and  declaring  that 
she  had  been  the  cause  of  my  death.     Whilst  Fe- 
lice was  laying  on,  and  the  girl  screaming,  I  dreamt 
the  old  man  had  cords  in  his  hands,  and  that  upon 
his  making  an  attempt  to  bind  me,  Felice  had  come 
up,   and  given  him  so  violent  a  blow  with  an  axe, 
that   the  old  rogue  ran  away,  crying  out,  Let  me 
be  gone,  I  will  not  return  in  haste.     In  the  mean 
time   Beatrice  ran   into  my  chamber,  roaring  and 
bawling  so  loud,  that  I  awoke  and  said  ;  let  the 
girl  alone,  perhaps  with  a  design  to  hurt  me,  she 
has   done    me  more  good,  than  you  with  all  your 
attendance   and    kind  intentions  ;  now  lend  me  a 
helping  hand,    I   have  just  had  a  sweat,  and  there 
is  no  time  to  lose.     Felice  recovering  his  spirits 
rubbed  off  the  sweat,  and  said  all  he  could  to  heart- 
en me  ;  and   I  finding  myself  much  better,  began 
tu  have  hopes  of  my  recover}'.     Signer  Frances- 
co soon  made   his    appearance,  and  seeing  me  so 
much  better,  the  girl  crying,  the  apprentice  rac- 
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fling  backwards  and  forwards,  and  Felice  laughing 
concluded  from  this  hurry  that  something  extra- 
ordinary had  happened,  which  was  the  cause  of  so 
great  a  change.  Immediately  after  came  in  Ber- 
nardino the  quack,  who,  had  been  against  bleeding 
me  in  the  beginning.  Signor  Francesco,  who  was 
a  man  of  sagacity,  could  not  help  exclaiming  on 
this  occasion  :  O  wonderful  power  of  nature  1  she 
knows  her  ov/n  wants,  and  physicians  know  no- 
tiiing.  I'he  fool  Bernardino  thereupon  said,  that 
if  I  had  drank  another  flask  my  recovery  would 
have  still  been  more  speedy.  Signor  Francesco  da 
Norcia,  from  his  great  experience,  treated  this 
opinion  with  the  contempt  it  deserved  ;  and  turn- 
ing about  to  me,  asked  me  whether  I  could  have 
drank  any  more  ?  I  answered  that  I  could  not,  as 
I  had  completely  quenched  my  thirst.  Then  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Bernaidino,  do  not  you  see, 
said  he,  how  nature  took  just  what  answered  her 
purpose,  and  no  more  ;  in  like  manner  she  requir*^ 
ed  what  was  necessary  for  her  relief,  when  the 
poor  young  man  begged  of  you  to  bleed  him  :  if 
you  knew  that  drinking  two  flasks  of  water,  would 
have  saved  his  life,  why  did  you  not  say  so  before? 
Had  you  done  this,  you  might  have  boasted  of  the 
cure.  When  he  had  spoken  thus  the  quack  went 
)if  in  a  huft^,  and  never  had  the  assurance  to  make 
his  appearance  again.  Signor  Francesco,  directed 
that  I  should  be  removed  out  of  that  apartment, 
to  a  lodging  upon  one  of  the  hills  of  Rome. 

Cardinal  Cornaro,  having  heard  of  my  recovery, 
ordered  me  to  be  carried  to  a  house,  which  he  had 
at  Monte  C.ivallo  ;  that  very  evening  I  was  con- 
veyed in  a  sedan  well  covered  and  wrapt  up.  No 
sooner  was  I  arrived,  but  I  fell  a  vomiting,  and 
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whilst  my  stomach  was  discharging  itself,  there 
issued  from  it  a  hairy  worm,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
cubit  long  ;  the  hairs  were  very  long,  and  the 
worm  was  shockingly  ugly,  having  spots  of  differ- 
ent colours,  green,  black,  and  red  :  it  was  kept  to 
be  shewn  to  the  doctor.  Signor  Francesco  de- 
claring he  ha:l  never  seen  any  thing  like  it,  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Felice  ;  Take  care  of  your 
friend  Benvenuto,  who  is  now  cured  ;  do  not  let 
him  be  any  way  intemperate,  for  though  he  has 
escaped  being  hurt  by  one  excess,  another  may  oc- 
casion his  death  ;  you  see  his  disorder  was  so  vi- 
olent, that  when  the  holy  oil  was  brought  him,  it 
was  too  late  ;  I  now  perceive,  that,  with  a  little 
patience  and  time,  he  will  be  again  in  a  condition 
to  produce  m.ore  master-pieces  of  art.  He  then 
turned  about  to  me,  and  said,  dear  Benvenuto,  be 
careful,  and  do  not  indulge  yourself  in  any  ex- 
cess ;  for,  as  you  are  now  recovered,  I  intend  you 
shall  make  me  an  image  of  our  lady,  which  I  will 
always  honour  for  your  sake,  I  promised  to  fol- 
low his  advice,  and  asked  him  whether  it  would  be 
safe  to  get  myself  removed  to  Florence.  He  an- 
swered, that  I  should  stay  till  1  was  a  little  better, 
and  we  saw  how  nature  stood  affected. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


TJbe  author  upon  bis  recovery  sets  cut/or  Florence, 
<!ivitb  Felice,  for  the  benefit  of  bis  native  air — 
He  finds  Duke  Alexander  greatly  prepossessed 
against  him  by  the  malicious  insinuations  of  bis 
enemies — He  returns  again  to  Rome,  and  at- 
taches himself  with  assiduity  to  bis  business — 
Strange  pbeno7nenon  seen  by  bim  in  coming  home 
from  shooting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome — 
His  opinion  concerning  it — Ne'iijs  oj  the  mur- 
der of  Duke  Alexander,  ^ivbo  is  succeeded  by  Cos- 
mo of  Medici — The  Pope  having  received  inteU 
ligeucc^  that,  the  emperor  Charles  V.  xvas  setting 
out  for  Rome  after  bis  succesful  expedition 
against  Tunis,  sends  for  our  author,  to  e?uploy 
him  in  a  curious  piece  ofijoorkmansbip^  intended 
lus  a  present  to  his  Imperial  Majesty, 


HAVING  waited  a  week,  I  found  in  my- 
self so  little  alteration  for  the  better,  that  my  pa- 
tience was  almost  tired  out  ;  but  after  I  had  con- 
tinued in  thiit  suspence  about  thirty  days,  I  re- 
solved to  delay  no  longer,  and  having  packed  up 
all  my  effects  in  a  pair  of  hampers,  my  dear  friend 
Felice  and  I  set  out  directly  for  Florence.  I  was 
no  way   hurt  by  my  journey,  but  arrived  safe  at 
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my   sister's   house,   where  I  was  the  cause  of  ia- 
mentation    and  joy  almost  in  a  breath.     At  this 
tin^.e  several  of  my  acquaintances  crowded  to  see 
me,   and,   amongst  others,  Pier  Landi,  who  was 
one  of  the  best  and  dearest  friends  I  ever  had.  A 
day  or  two  after,  there  came  one  Niccolo  da  Mon- 
te   Aguto,    who  was   likewise    my  particular  ac- 
quaintance.   He  had  heard  the  duke  say,  it  would 
have  been  better  for  Benvenuto  if  he  had  died  : 
for   he  has    brought  himself  into  a  scrape,  and  I 
will  never  forgive  him.   After  I  had  sat  down,  he 
said  to  me,  with  the  tone  of  a  m.an  in  despair, 
Alas  '  my  dear  Benvenuto,  what  brought  you  hith- 
er I     Did  you  not  know  that  you  weie   upon  bad 
terms  with   the  duke  ?  I   have  heard  him  swear 
that  you  have  brought  yourself  into  a  scrape.     I 
made  answer^  Signor  Niccolo,  I  beg  you  will  put 
his    excellency  in  mind,  that    Pope  Clement    was 
going  to  treat  me  in  the  same   manner,  and   with- 
as  little  reason.     Let  him  but  suffer  me  to  recov- 
er my  health  thoroughly,  and  I  will  convince  him 
that  I  am  the  most  faithful  servant  he  ever   had 
in  his  life,  and  that  some  of  my  enemies  have  pre- 
judiced him  against  me.   The  person  that  had  thus 
brought  me  into  disgrace  with  his  excellency,  was 
George  Vasellia  Aretino,the  painter  in  return  for 
the  many  favours  I  had  conferred  on  him     I  had. 
maintained  him  at  Rome,  and  borne  his  charges, 
though  he  had  turned  my  house  topsy-turvy  ;   for 
he    was   troubled   with   a  sort  of  an  ugly  leprosy, 
which  made  him  contract  a  habit  of  scratching  him- 
self continually  ;  so  as  he  lay  with  a  journeyman 
of  mine,  named  Msnno,  whilst  he  thought  he  was 
scratching  himself  he    tore   the    skin   oiT  one    of 
Manno'a  legs,  with  his  great  beastly  claw«j  for  h& 
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hardly  ever  pared  his  nails;  Manno  thereupon  left 
me,  and  ^7ould  have  put  him  to  death  ;  but  I  found 
means  to  reconcile  them ;  I  afterwards  got  George 
into  the  service  of  the  cardinal  de  Medici,  and 
was  always  a  friend  to  the  man.  In  return  for  all 
these  favours  and  acts  of  friendship,  he  told  duke 
Alexander  that  I  had  spoken  ill  of  his  excellen- 
cy, and  had  made  it  my  boast  that  I  should  be  one 
of  the  first  to  scale  the  walls  of  Florence,  and  as- 
sist his  enemies  against  him.  These  words,  as  1 
understood  afterwards,  he  dropped  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Ottaviano  of  Medici,  whose  aim  was  to  be 
revenged  for  the  trouble  given  him  by  the  duke 
upon  occasion  of  my  coins,  and  my  departure 
from  Florence.  But  as  1  knew  myself  entirely 
innocent  of  the  charge,  I  was  not  under  any  sort 
of  apprehensions  ;  what  contributed  still  more  to 
make  me  easy  was,  that  the  worthy  Signor  Fran- 
cesco da  Monte  Varchi  attended  me  with  the  ul- 
most  care,  and  had  brought  thither  my  dear  friend 
Luca  Martini,  who  passed  the  greatest  part  of  the 
day  with  me.  In  the  mean  time  I  dispatched  my 
trusty  partner  Felice  to  Rome,  to  look  into  the 
state  of  my  affairs  in  that  city.  In  about  a  fort- 
night's time  I  was  able  to  sit  up  in  my  chamber, 
but  had  not  yet  so  perfectly  recovered  the  use  of 
my  limbs,  as  to  be  in  a  condition  to  walk  ;  I  there- 
fore desired  to  be  carried  into  the  palace  of  Me- 
dici, to  the  little  terrace,  and  there  to  be  left  seat- 
ed, till  the  duke  should  pass  by.  Several  of  my 
friends  at  court  expressed  great  surprise  that  I 
should  take  the  trouble  to  get  myself  carried  in 
that  manner  whilst  I  was  so  very  infirm  ;  telling 
me  that  I  should  have  waited  till  my  health  was 
thoroughly  restored,  and  then  have  visited  the 
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duke.  A  great  number  had  now  gathered  about 
me,  and  they  all  seemed  to  consider  my  being 
there  as  a  sort  of  miracle,  not  so  much  from  their 
having  heard  I  was  dead,  as  because  I  appeared 
like  a  spectre,  I  said  to  the  gentlemen  present, 
that  some  malicious  villianhad  told  the  duke,  that 
I  boasted  I  should  be  one  of  the  first  to  scale  his 
excellency's  walls,  and  that  I  had  spoken  disre- 
spectfully of  him  ;  therefore  I  could  neither  live 
nor  die  contented,  till  I  had  cleared  myself  from 
the  infamous  aspersions  cast  upon  me,  and  discov- 
ered the  villain  that  gave  rise  to  so  black  a  calum- 
ny. M''hen  I  spoke  thus,  there  was  gathered 
about  me  a  crov^d  of  courtiers,  all  of  whom  seem- 
ed highly  to  compassionate  my  case,  and  expressed 
their  sentiments  variously  concerning  it :  as  for 
me,  I  declared  my  resolution,  never  to  quit  the 
place,  till  I  had  discovered  my  accuser.  When  I 
had  uttered  these  words,  Signor  Agostino,  the 
Duke's  taylor,  mixing  with  the  gentlemen  belong- 
ing to  the  court,  came  up  to  me,  and  said.  If  that 
is  all  you  are  so  solicitous  to  know,  you  shall  soon 
be  satisfied.  Just  that  instant,  George,  the  paint- 
er, of  whom  mention  has  been  made,  passed  that 
way ;  Agostino  then  said.  There  goes  your  ac- 
cuser ;  whether  what  he  says  be  true  or  false,  you 
know  best.  Though  I  could  neither  stir  nor  move 
I  boldly  asked  George,  whether  it  was  true  that 
he  had  accused  me  in  that  manner  ?  George  an- 
swered, that  it  was  false,  and  that  he  had  never 
said  any  such  thing.  Agostino  then  replied.  Aban- 
doned wretch,  do  not  you  know  that  I  speak  upon 
a  Certainty  ?  George  instantly  quitted  the  placr, 
declaring  with  the  most  consummate  assurance, 
that  it  was  false,  he  had  n6ver  said  any  such  thing. 
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A  short  time  after,  the  Duke  himself  appeared-, 
I  caused  myself  to  he  supported  in  his  excellency's 
presence,  and  he  stopped.  I  then  said,  that  I  was 
come  there  for  no  other  motive,  but  to  justify  my 
conduct.  The  Duke  looked  at  me  attentively, 
and  expressing  great  surprise  that  I  was  still  alive 
bid  me  endeavour  to  shew  myself  an  honest  man, 
and  take  care  of  my  health.  As  soon  as  I  had  got 
home,  Niccola  da  Monte  Aguto  came  to  me,  and 
told  me,  that  I  was  in  the  most  dreadful  jeopardy 
conceivable,  such  as  he  never  should  have  believ- 
ed, that  it  was  most  adviseable  therefore,  for  me 
to  endeavour  to  recover  my  health,  with  all  con- 
venient speed,  for  danger  impended  over  my  head 
from  a  man  that  was  to  be  feared.  He  then  added, 
Consider  with  yourself,  how  have  you  offended 
that  good-for-nothing  Ottaviano  de  Medici  ?  I 
answered,  that  I  had  never  offended  him,  but  that 
he  had  wronged  me  :  so  1  related  to  him  the  whole 
affair  of  the  mint.  His  reply  to  me  was,  Go  your 
ways  in  God's  name,  with  all  the  expedition  possi- 
ble, and  make  yourself  quite  easy,  for  you  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  being  revenged  sooner  than 
you  desire.  I  made  a  short  stay  to  recover  my 
health,  gave  Pietro  Paolo  my  directions  with  re- 
gard to  stamping  the  coins,  and  then  set  out  upon 
my  return  to  Rome,  without  saying  a  word  to  the 
Duke,  or  to  any  body  else. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  that  capital,  after  I  had  suf- 
ficiently enjoyed  myself  in  the  company  of  my 
friends,  I  began  the  Duke's  medal,  and  had  in  a 
few  days  engraved  the  head  upon  steel ;  it  was  the 
finest  piece  of  work  of  the  sort  that  ever  came  out 
of  my  hands.  At  this  time  1  was  visited  every 
day  by  a  foolish  sort  of  person,  named  Frances*co 
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Soderini.  Upon  seeing  what  I  was  about,  he 
said  to  me,  Cruel  man,  will  you  then  immortalize 
so  fierce  a  tyrant  ?  As  you  never  made  any  thing 
so  line  before,  it  is  evident  that  you  are  our  mvete- 
rate  foe,  and  equally  a  friend  to  that  party  :  yet 
both  the  Pope  and  he  would  have  hanged  you  twice 
unjustly  ;  one  was  the  Father,  the  other  the  Son, 
now  beware  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  was  believed 
for  a  certainty,  that  Duke  Alexander  was  the  son 
of  Pope  Clement.  Signor  Francesco  farther  ad- 
ded, and  even  swore,  that  if  he  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, he  would  have  stole  the  irons  with  which  I 
made  that  medal.  I  replied,  that  he  had  done  well 
to  tell  me  his  mind,  for  I  would  take  particular  care 
that  he  never  should  see  them  again.  I  then  sent 
to  Florence,  to  let  Lorenzo  know,  that  it  was  time 
for  him  to  send  me  the  reverse  of  the  medal.  Nic- 
colo  da  Monte  Aguto,  to  whom  I  wrote  on  this 
occasion,  returned  for  answer,  that  he  had  applied 
to  that  melancholy  enthusiast,  Lorenzo,  who  as- 
sured him,  that  he  thought  of  nothing  else  day 
and  night,  and  that  he  would  finish  it  as  soon  as 
he  possibly  could :  he  at  the  same  time  advised 
me,  not  to  depend  upon  that  reverse,  but  devise 
one  of  my  own  imagination,  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
done,  carry  it  to  duke  Alexander,  Having  dntwn 
a  sketch  of  what  appeared  to  me  a  proper  rererse 
I  began  to  work  upon  it  with  expedition.  But  as 
I  had  not  yet  thoroughly  got  the  better  of  my  late 
dreadful  disorder,  I  frequently  took  the  recreation- 
of  fowling.  On  these  occasions  I  was  accompa- 
nied by  my  dear  friend  Felice,  who  understood 
nothing  of  my  business,  but  from  our  being  in- 
separable companions,  it  was  generally  thought 
that  he  must  have  great  talents  that  way  :  so  as  he 
Vol.  I.  X 
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was  a  very  facetious  person,  we  several  times  di- 
verted ourselves  with  the  reputation  he  had  ac- 
quired. His  name  being  Felice  Guadagni,  he 
would  sometimes  play  upon  the  word,  saying,  I 
should  have  little  right  to  be  called  Felice  Gua- 
dagni  (gains)  if  you  had  not  procured  me  so  great 
a  reputation,  that  1  may  justly  be  named  from 
gain.  My  answer  to  him  was,  that  there  are  two 
methods  of  gain,  the  first  that  of  gaining  for  our- 
selves, the  second  that  of  g.uning  for  others  ;  and 
in  him  I  was  much  better  pleased  with  the  second 
method  than  the  first,  as  he  had  gained  me  my  life. 
Such  conversations  as  these  frequently  passed  be- 
tween us,  but  particularly  once  at  the  Epiphany, 
when  we  were  both  near  the  Magliana.  7  he  day 
was  then  almost  spent,  and  in  the  course  of  it  I 
had  shot  a  considerable  number  of  ducks  and  geese: 
so  having,  as  it  were,  iormed  a  resolution  to  shoot 
no  more  that  day,  we  made  all  the  haste  we  could 
to  Rome,  and  I  called  to  my  dog,  to  whom  I  had 
given  the  name  of  Baruccio.  Not  seeing  him  be- 
fore me,  I  turned  about  and  perceived  the  well- 
taught  animal,  looking  attentively  at  certam  geese 
that  had  taken  up  their  quarters  in  a  ditch  ;  I  there- 
upon dismounted,  having  charged  my  piece,  shot 
at  them  from  a  considerable  distance,  and  brought 
down  two  with  a  single  ball  ;  for  I  never  charged 
my  piece  with  more,  as  it  carried  tvvohundred  cu- 
bits; in  this  manner  J  seldom  missed  my  aim  ;  and 
there  is  no  method  that  proves  so  successful.  Of 
the  above-mentioned  two  geese,  one  was  almost 
dead,  and  the  other,  though  wounded,  made  an 
impotent  attempt  to  fly  ;  my  dog  pursued  the  last, 
and  brought  it  to  me  :  seeing  that  the  other  was 
sinking  in  the  ditch,  I  came  up  to  it,  trusting  to 
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TTfiy  boots,  which  were  tolerably  thick  :  however 
upon  pressing  the  ground  with  my  foot,  it  sunk 
under  me  ;  and,  though  I  took  the  goose,  the  boot 
which  I  had  on  my  right  leg  was  filled  with  water, 
1  held  my  foot  up  in  the  air,  to  let  the  water  run 
out, and,  having  mounted  on  horseback,  we  return- 
ed to  Rome  with  the  utmost  expedition  ;  but,  as 
the  weather  was  extremely  cold,  I  felt  my  leg 
frozen  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  said  to  Felice,  some- 
thing must  be  done  for  the  relief  of  this  leg,  for 
the  pain  it  gives  me  is  insupportable.  The  good 
natured  Felice,*  without  a  moment's  delay,  alight- 
ed from  his  horse,  and,  gathering  thistles  and  bits 
of  wood,  was  going  to  make  a  fire.  In  the  mean 
time,  having  put  my  hands  upon  the  feathers  on 
the  breast  of  the  goose,  I  felt  them  very  warm  : 
upon  which  I  told  Felice  that  he  need  not  trouble 
himself  to  make  a  fire,  and  filling  my  boot  with  the 
feathers,  I  felt  a  genial  warmth,  v/hich  invigorated 
me  with  new  life. 

Having  again  mounted  our  horses,  we  rode  full 
speed  to  Rome  ;  it  was  just  night-fall  when  we 
arrived  at  a  small  eminence,  and  happening  to  look 
towards  Florence,  we  both  exclaimed  in  the  ut- 
most astonishment,  Great  God,  what  v/onderful  phe- 
nomenon is  that,  which  appears  yonder  over  Flo- 
rence !  in  figure  itresembled  a  beam  of  fire,  which 
shone  with  an  extraordinary  lustre.  1  thereupon  ob- 
served to  Felice,  that  some  very  great  event  must 
have  happened  at  Florence.  At  our  return  to  RoHie, 
it  was  exceeding  dark  :  v/hen  we  v/ere  come  near 
the  Banchi  quarter,  and  not  far  from  our  own  house 
I  happened  to  ride  a  horse  that  moved  upon  an 
amble,  and  had  a  great  dealof  fire  and  metde  : 
there  was  a  heap  of  rubbish  and  broken  tiles  in  the 
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middle  of  the  street,  which  neither  my  horse  nor 
I  perceived  ;  he  ascended  it  with  precipitation, 
and  then  descending,  stumbled  in  such  a  manner, 
that  in  the  fall  his  head  came  between  his  legs  ; 
but  by  God's  providence  I  escaped  unhurt.  The 
neighbours  came  out  of  their  houses  with  lights, 
upon  hearing  the  noise  ;  I  was  then  got  up,  and 
ran  to  my  house  quite  overjoyed  at  having  receiv- 
ed no  harm  on  the  occasion,  when  I  had  been  so 
near  breaking  my  neck.  I  found  some  of  my 
friends  at  home,  to  whom,  it  being  summer-time, 
I  gave  an  account  of  my  achievem'ents  in  fowling, 
and  the  strange  phenomenon  of  fire  ;  they  said, 
Lord,  what  can  the  meaning  of  such  an  appear- 
ance be  !  Doubtless,  answered  I,  some  revolution 
must  have  happened  at  Florence.  Thus  we  sup- 
ped together  cheerfully,  and  late  the  day  following 
news  was  received  at  Rome  of  the  death  of  Duke 
Alexander.  Thereupon  several  of  my  acquain- 
tance came  to  me,  and  said,  Your  conjecture  was 
very  right,  that  something  extraordinary  happen- 
ed at  Florence.  In  the  mean  time,  Signor  Fran- 
cesco Soderini  came  trotting  upon  a  little  mule,  and 
laughing  ready  to  split  his  sides  :  This,  cried  he, 
is  the  reverse  of  the  medal  of  that  vile  tyrant, 
which  you  were  promised  by  your  friend  Loren- 
zo of  Medici :  you  were  lor  immortalizing  dukes, 
but  we  are  no  longer  for  dukes  :  and  so  he  turned 
me  into  ridicule,  as  if  I  had  been  a  ring-leader 
of  one  of  those  factions,  by  which  men  are  raised 
to  ducal  authority.  Just  at  this  time,  there  arriv- 
ed one  Baccio  Bettini,  who  had  a  great  mis-shapen 
head  like  a  basket,  and  was  as  stupid  as  an  owl  ; 
even  he  must  rally  me  about  my  attachment  to 
'dukes,   and  say,   We  have  unduked  them  at  last. 
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and  we  will  have  no  more  dukes,  though  you  were 
for   immortalizing  them.     When  they  had  quite 
tired    my   patience   with  their  senseless  stuff,  I  at 
last  said  to  them,  O  you  fools  !  I  am  a  poor  gold- 
smith,  and   work   for  whoever  pays  me  ;  yet  you 
upbraid  and  turn  me  into  ridicule,  as  if  I  were  the 
ringleader   of  a  party.     I  will  not  however  in  re« 
turn   reproach   you   with   the   avarice,  folly,  and 
worthlessness  of  your  ancestors  ;  but  I  must  tell 
you  in  answer  to  all  your  insipid  raillery,  that  be- 
fore two  or  at  farthest  three  days  are  over,  you  will 
have   another  Duke,    and  perhaps  a  much  worse 
than   the  last.     A  dav  or  two  after,  Bettini  came 
again  to  my  shop  and  said.  You  have  no  occasion 
to    spend   your   money  to  pay    messengers,  since 
you  arc   acquainted  with  events  before  they  come 
to  pass.     What  familiar  spirit  are  you  indebted  to 
for  your  intelligence  ?    He  then  gave  me  to  under- 
stand, that  Cosmo  de  Medici,  son  to  Signor  Gio- 
vanni was   made  Duke,  but  that  he  was  invested 
with   that   dignity   on  certain  conditions,    which 
would  prevent  him  from   being  arbitrary,  and  in- 
dulging  his   own  capricious  fancies.     I  now  had 
an  opportunity  of  laughing  at  them  in  my  turn,  so 
I  said,  The  citizens  of  Florence  have  put  a  young 
man  upon    a   mettlesome   horse,  they  have  fitted 
him  with  spurs,  left  the  bridle  to  his  guidance,  and 
set  hi.  .  at  his  liberty  upon  a  fine  plain,  in  which  are 
flowers,   fruits,  and  all  things  that  can  please  and 
delight  the  senses  and  imagination  ;  after  this  they 
direct  him  not  to  go  beyond  certain  limits  assign- 
ed.    Now  pray  tell  me  who  has  the  power  to  pre- 
vent him,  when  he  has  an  inclination  to  pass  them  ? 
Laws  cannot  be  prescribed  to  liim  who  is  master 
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of  the  law.     From  that  time  forward  they  ceased 
to  molest  me. 

Beginning  now  to  attend  the  business  of  my 
shop,  I  set  about  some  little  jobs  which  were  not 
of  any  great  importance  ;  for  I  made  the  recove- 
ry of  my  health  my  chief  care,  and  did  not  think 
myself  yet  entirely  secure  from  a  relapse.  About 
this  time  the  emperor  returned  victorious  from 
his  enterprise  against  Tunis,  when  the  Pope  sent 
for  me,  and  asked  my  advice  what  sort  of  present 
he  should  make  tO'that  prince.  I  answered,  that 
the  most  proper  present  to  make  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  was  a  golden  crucifix,  for  which  I  had 
devised  a  sort  of  an  ornament,  which  would  be 
extremely  suitable,  and  do  both  his  holiness  and 
myself  great  honour  ;  having  already  made  three 
small  figures  in  gold,  round,  and  about  a  span  high. 
These  were  the  same  figures  that  I  had  begun  for 
the  chalice  of  Pope  Clement ;  and  which  were  in- 
tended to  represent  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  :  I 
therefore  added  in  wax,  the  whole  remainder  of 
the  foot  of  the  cross.  Upon  my  carrying  it  to  the 
Pope,  with  the  figure  of  Christ  in  wax,  and  seve- 
ral other  elegant  ornaments,  his  holiness  appeared 
to  be  highly  pleased,  and,  before  I  left  him,  we 
agreed  upon  every  thing  that  was  to  be  done,  and 
calculated  the  expense  of  the  undertaking.  This 
was  a  little  after  sun-set,  and  the  Pope  had  given 
orders  to  Signor  Latino  Juvenale  to  supply  me 
with  money  the  next  morning.  Latino,  who  had 
a  great  dash  of  the  fool  in  his  composition,  want- 
ed to  furnish  the  Pope  with  a  new  invention, 
which  should  come  entirely  from  himself,  so  that 
he  counteracted  all  that  his  holiness  and  I  had 
settled.     In  the  morning,  when  I  went  for  the  mo- 
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ney,  he  said  to  me,  with  all  the  stupidity  and  pre- 
sumption so  inherent  in  his  nature,  It  is  our  part 
to  invent  your's  to  work  ;  before  I  left  the  Pope 
yesterday  in  the  evening,  we  hit  upon  a  much 
better  plan.  When  he  had  uttered  these  words, 
I  did  not  suffer  him  to  proceed,  but  said,  Neither 
you  nor  the  Pope  can  ever  think  of  abetter  device 
than  this,  in  which  Christ  is  represented  with  his 
cross  ',  so  you  may  talk  in  the  courtier's  trifling 
strain  as  much  as  you  please.  Without  making 
any  answer,  he  quitted  me  with  great  indignation, 
and  endeavoured  to  get  the  work  put  into  the 
hands  of  another  goldsmith  ;  but  the  Pope  was 
against  it.  His  holiness  sent  for  me  directly,  and 
told  me  that  I  had  given  very  good  advice  j  but 
that  they  intended  to  make  use  of  an  office  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  with  admirable  illuminations,  which 
had  cost  the  cardinal  de  Medici  above  two  thou- 
sand crowns,  and  that  this  would  be  a  very  proper 
present  for  the  empress  ;  that  the  emperor  should 
afterwards  receive  what  I  had  proposed,  which 
would  be  indeed  a  present  worthy  of  his  majesty  ; 
but  now  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  that  prince  be- 
ing expected  in  about  six  weeks.  For  this  prayer- 
book  the  Pope  wanted  to  have  a  cover  made  of 
massy  gold,  with  the  most  curious  workmanship, 
and  adorned  with  a  considerable  number  of  jew- 
els worth  about  six  thousand  crowns.  So,  when 
he  had  furnished  me  with  the  jewels  and  the  gold, 
I  immediately  set  about  the  work  ;  and,  as  1  used 
all  possible  expedition,  it  appeared  in  a  few  days 
to  be  of  such  surprising  beauty,  that  the  pontiff 
was  surprised  at  it,  and  conferred  extraordinary 
favours  upon  me,  at  the  same  time  forbidding  that 
fool  Juvenale  to  disturb  me  in  my  business. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


The  Emperor  Charles  V.  makes  a  triumphant  entry 
into  Rome — Fine  diamond  presented  by  that 
Frince  to  the  Pope — Signor  Durante  and  the 
author  nominated  by  bis  holiness  to  carry  his 
presents  to  the  Emperor — The  presents  sent  by 
the  Pope  Kvere  two  fi.ie  Turkish  horses^  a  crucifix 
of  the  author"*  s  makings  and  a  prayer-book  'with  a 
gold  covering — He  makes  a  speech  to  the  Empe- 
ror 'vobo  admits  him  to  a  private  conference — He 
is  employed  to  set  the  fine  diamond,  which  the 
Emperor  had  presented  to  the  Pope — Signor  La- 
tino fuvenalt  invents  some  stories  to  prejudice 
bis  holiness  against  the  author^  who^  thinking 
himself  neglected^  forms  a  resolution  to  go  to 
France — Curious  story  sif  bis  boy  Ascanio, 


WHEN  I  had  almost  finished  the  work  above- 
rtjentioned,  the  emperor  drew  near  to  Rome,  and 
a  great  number  of  grand  triumphal  arches  were 
erected  for  his  reception.  He  entered  that 
capital  with  extraordinary  pomp,  which  it  is  the 
province  of  others  to  descri  ^e,  as  I  do  not 
chv^sc  to  treat  of  su'-'jects  that  do  not  concern 
me.     Immediately  upon  his  arrival  he  made  the 
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Pope  a  present  of  a  diamond  which  had  cost  him 
twelve  thousand  crowns.     The  latter  sent  for  me, 
and   putting  the  diamond  into  my  hands,  desired 
me  to  make  a  ring  for  it,  suited  to  his  finger  ;  but 
at  the   same  time  told  me,  that  he  chose  I  should 
first   bring  him    the   book,    unfinished  as  it  was. 
When  I  carried  it  to  his  holiness,  he  appeared  to 
be   highly   pleased  with  it  ;  and  began  to  consult 
me  what  excuse  he  should  make  to  the  emperor, 
for  the  work  not  being  finished.     I  said,  that  the 
mfjst  plausible  apology  was,  my  being  indisposed, 
which  his  Imperial  Majesty  would  be  very  ready 
to  believe,  upon  seeing  me  so  pale  and  emaciated. 
The   Pope   answered,  that  he  highly  approved  of 
the   excuse,    but  desired  me  to  add,  in  his  name, 
that  in  presenting  his  majesty  with  the  book,  I  at 
the  same   time  made    him   a  present  of  myself. 
He  suggested  the  words  I  was  to  pronounce,  and 
the    manner  in  which  I  was   to  behave.     These 
words   I   repeated  in   his  presence,  asking    him 
whether  he  approved  of  my  delivery  ?   He  made 
answer,  that  if  I  had  but  the  confidence  to  speak 
in  the  emperor's  presence  in  the  same  manner,  I 
should  acquit  myself  to  admiration,     I  replied. 
That  without  being  in  the  least  confusion,  I  could 
deliver  not  only  these  words,  but  many  more,  be- 
cause  the    emperor  wore  a  lay  habit  like  myself, 
and   I   should   think    I  was  speaking  to  a  human 
form  :  but  it  was  quite  different  when  I  address- 
ed  myself  to  his  holiness,  in  whom  I  discovered 
a  much   more  awful  representation  of  the  Divine 
Power,  as   well  because  of  his  ecclesiastical  orna^ 
ments,  which  were  heightened  with  a  sort  of  dia- 
dem,  as  on  account  of  his  venerable  grey  locks  : 
all  which  circumstances  made  me  stand  much  more 
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in  awe  in  liis  presence,  than  in  that  of  the  empe- 
ror. The  Pope  then  said,  Go,  my  good  friend 
Benvenuto,  acquit  yourself  like  a  man  of  worth, 
and  you  shall  find  your  account  in  it. 

His  holiness  at  the  same  time  ordered  out  two 
Turkish  horses,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
Pope  Clement,  and  were  the  finest  that  had  ever 
been  brought  into  Christendom.  1  hese  he  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  Signor  Durante,  his  cham- 
berlain, to  conduct  them  to  the  porch  of  the  pa- 
lace, and  there  present  them  to  the  emperor  j  at 
the  same  time  directing  him  to  make  a  certain 
speech  on  the  occasion.  We  both  went  together, 
and  when  we  were  admitted  into  the  presence 
of  that  great  prince,  the  two  horses  entered  the 
place  with  so  much  stateliness  and  ease,  that  both 
the  emperor  and  all  the  by-standers  were  aston- 
ished. Thereupon  Signor  Durante  advanced  in 
the  moGt  awkward  and  ungracious  manner,  and 
delivered  himself  in  a  sort  of  Brescian  jargon, 
with  such  hesitation,  and  so  disagreeably,  that  the 
emperor  could  not  help  smiling.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  had  already  uncovered  my  work,  and  per- 
ceiving that  his  majesty  looked  at  me  very  graci- 
ously, I  stepped  forward,  and  expressed  myself 
thus  :  Sire,  our  Holy  Father,  Pope  Paul,  sends 
this  office  of  our  Lady,  as  a  present  to  your  ma- 
jesty J  it  was  written,  and  the  figures  of  it  drawn 
by  the  ablest  man  that  the  world  ever  produced  ; 
he  presents  you  likewise  with  this  rich  cover  of 
gold  and  jewels,  which  as  yet  remain  unfinished, 
in  consequence  of  my  indisposition  :  upon  this  ac- 
count, his  holiness,  together  with  the  book,  pre- 
sents me  also,  desiring  that  i  should  come  to 
finish  the  work  near  your  sacre^  person,  and  also 
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serve  your  majesty  in  whatever  you  require  of 
lime,  so  long  as  I  live.  To  this  the  emperor  made 
answer  :  the  book  is  highly  agreeable  to  me,  and 
you  are  so  likewise  ;  but  I  chuse  you  should 
finish  the  work  for  me  at  Rome,  and  when  it  is 
completed,  and  you  are  thoroughly  recovered,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  see  you  at  my  court.  In  the  course 
of  his  conversation  with  me,  he  called  me  by  my 
name,  which  I  was  greatly  surprised  at,  as  there 
had  not  passed  a  word  between  us,  in  which  it  had 
been  mentioned.  He  told  me  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  had  seen  the  button  of  Pope  Clement's 
pontifical  habit,  upon  which  I  had  designed  such 
admirable  figures.  In  this  manner  we  protracted 
our  discourse  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  talking 
upon  many  other  useful  and  entertaining  subjects. 
I  acquitted  m}'self,  upon  the  whole,  better  than 
I  expected ;  so  that  when  the  conversation  came 
to  a  pause,  I  bowed  and  retired.  The  emperor 
was  then  heard  to  say,  let  five  hundred  gold  crowns 
be  given  to  Benvenuto  without  delay.  The  per- 
son who  brought  them,  inquired  which  was  he 
that  had  delivered  the  message  from  the  Pope  to 
the  emperor.  Durante  thereupon  came  forward, 
and  robbed  me  of  the  money.  I  complained  of 
this  to  his  holiness,  who  desired  me  to  be  under 
no  apprehensions,  for  he  was  sensible  how  well  I 
had  behaved,  and  I  should  by  all  means  have  my 
share  of  his  majesty's  bounty. 

Upon  returning  to  my  shop,  I  exerted  myself 
with  the  utmost  assiduity,  to  finish  the  ring  for  the 
diamond,  upon  which  account  four  of  the  most 
eminent  jewellers  in  Rome  were  ordered  to  con- 
sult with  me.  The  Pope  had  been  given  to  un- 
derstand, that  the   diamond  had  been  set  at  Ve- 
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nice  bv  the  first  artist  in  the  world,  whose  name 
was    Miliano    Targhetta  ;    and   as  the  stone  was 
somewhat  sharp,  it  was  thought  too  difficult  an 
attempt  to  set  it,  without  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  others.     The  four  jewellers  were  highly 
welcome  to  me  ;  amongst  whom  was  a  native  of 
Milan,  named  Gajo.     This  was  one  of  the  most 
arrogant  blockheads  breathing,  who  pretended  to 
great  skill  in  what  he  was  altogether  ignorant  of; 
.  the  rest  were  men  of  singular  modesty  and  merit. 
Gajo  took  the  lead  of  the  rest,  and  said,  endeavour 
to|preserve  the  tint  of  Miliano  :  to  that,  Benvenu 
to,  you  must  pay  due  respect ;  for,  as  tinging  of 
diamonds  is  the  nicest  and  most  difficult  article 
in  the  jeweller's  business,  so  Miliano  is  the  great- 
est jeweller  the  world  ever  produced,  and  this  is 
the  hardest  diamond  to  work  upon.     I  made  an- 
swer, that  it  would  be  so    much  the  more  glori- 
ous for  me   to  vie  with  so  renowned  an  artist. 
Then  addressing  myself  to  the  other  jewellers,  I 
added,  you  shall  see  now,  that  I  will   preserve 
the  tint  of  Miliano,  and  try  whether  I  can,  in  so 
doing,  improve  upon  it ;  in  case  I  should  fail  of 
success,  I  will  restore  its  former  tint.      The  fool 
Gajo  answered,  that  if  I  could  contrive  to  be  as 
good  as  my  word,  he  would  bow  to  my  superi- 
or  genius.     When   he    had    finished   I  began  to 
make  my  tints  :  in  the  composition  of  these,  I  ex- 
erted myself  with  the  utmost  knowledge,  and  shall, 
in  a  proper  place,  inform  the  reader  how  they  are 
made.     I   must  acknowledge  that  this  diamond 
gave  me  the  most  trouble  of  any  thing  that  ever 
before  or  since  fell  into  my  hands,  and  Miliano's 
tint  appeared  to  be  a  master-piece  of  art :  however 
I  was  not  discouraged.     My  genius  being,  up- 
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on  this  occasion,  in  a  particular  manner  sharpened 
and  elevated,  I  not  only  equalled,  but  even  sur- 
passed it.  Perceiving  that  I  had  conquered  Mi- 
liano,  I  endeavoured  to  excel  even  myself,  and 
by  new  methods  made  a  tint  much  superior  to 
my  former.  I  then  sent  for  the  jewellers,  and 
having  given  to  the  diamond  Miliano's  tint,  I 
afterwards  tinged  it  again  with  my  own.  I  shew- 
ed it  to  the  artists,  and  one  of  the  cleverest  amongst 
them,  whose  name  was  Raphael  del  Moro,  took 
the  stone  in  his  hand,  and  said  to  Giovanni,  Ben- 
venuto  has  surpassed  Miliano's  tint.  Gajo,  who 
could  not  believe,  what  he  heard,  upon  taking  the 
jewel  into  his  hand,  cried  out,  Benvenuto,  this 
diamond  is  worth  two  thousand  ducats  more  than 
it  was  with  Miliano's  tmt.  I  replied,  since  I  have 
surpassed  Miliano,  let  me  see  whether  I  cannot 
out-do  myself.  Having  requested  them  to  have 
patience  a  few  moments,  I  went  into  a  little  closet, 
and  unseen  by  them  gave  a  new  tint  to  the  dia- 
mond. Upon  shewing  it  to  the  jewellers,  Gajo 
instantly  exclaimed,  this  is  the  most  extraordinary 
case  I  ever  knew  in  my  life  ;  the  diamond  is  now 
worth  above  18000  crowns,  and  we  hardly  valued 
it  at  twelve  thousand.  The  other  artists  turning 
about  to  Gajo,  said  to  him,  Benvenuto  is  an  hon- 
our to  our  profession  j  it  is  but  just  that  we  should 
bow  to  the  superiority  of  his  genius,  and  the  ex- 
cellency of  his  tints.  Gajo  made  answer,  I  will 
go  and  inform  the  Pope  in  what  manner  he  has 
acquitted  himself,  and  contrive  so  that  he  shall  re- 
ceive a  thousand  crowns  for  setting  this  diamond. 
Accordingly  he  waited  on  his  holiness,  and  told 
him  all  he  had  seen  ;  the  pontiff  thereupon  sent 
three  times  that  day,  to  enquire  whether  the  ring 
Vol.  I.  y 
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was  finished.     Towards  evening   I  carried  it   to 
him  ;  and,  as  I  had  free  access,  and  was  not  obli- 
ged to  observe  any  ceremony,  I   slyly  lifted  up  a 
curtain,  and  saw  his  holiness  with  the  marquis  of 
Guasto,  who  would  fain  persuade  him  tosoniething 
he  did  not  approve  of.     I  heard  the  Pope  say  to 
the  marquis,  I  tell  you  no,  for  it  is  proper  I  should 
be  neuter    in  the  affair.     As  I  immediately  drew 
back,  the  Pope  himself  called  to  me  ;  upon  which 
I   advanced,   and   put  the  fine    diamond  into  his 
hand  ;  his  holiness  then  took  me  aside,  and  the 
marquis  retired    to    some  distance.     The  Pope, 
whilst  he  was  examining  the  diamond,  said  to  me, 
Benvenuto,  pretend  to  talk  to  me  of  some  subject 
of  importance,  and  never  once  leave  off,  whilst  the 
marquis  stays  in  this  apartment.     So  chusing  the 
subject  that  was  most  interesting  to  myself,  I  be- 
gan to  discourse  of  the  method  which   I  had  ob- 
served  in   tinging  the   diamond.     The  marquis 
stood  leaning  on  one  side,  against  a  tapestry  hang- 
ing, sometimes  heturnedroundon  one  foot,  some- 
times on  the  other.     The   subject  of  this  conver- 
sation of  ours  was  of  such  consequence,  that  we 
could  have  talked  upon  it  three  hours.     The  Pope 
took  such  delight  in  it,  that  it  counterbalanced  the 
disagreeable  impression  which  the  conference  with 
the  marquis  had  made  upon  his  mind.     As  I  n)ix- 
ed  with  our  conversation  that  part  of  natural  phi- 
losophy,  which  is   connected  with  the  jeweller's 
art,  our  chat  was  protracted  almost  the  space  of  an 
hour,  and  the  marquis's  patience  was  so  worn  out 
that  he   went  away  half  angry.     The  Pope  then 
shewed  me  great  demonstrations  of  kindness,  and 
concluded  with  these  words  :  My  dear  Benvenu- 
to, be  diligent  in  your  business,  and  I  will  reward 
your  merit  with  something  more  considerable  than 
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the  thousand  crowns  which  Gajo  told  me  you  de- 
served for  your  trouble.     I  took  my  leave,  and  his 
holiness   praised   me   afterwards,  in  the  presence 
of  his   domestic  officers,  amongst  whom  was  La- 
tino  Juvenale,  w^ho,  being  now  become,  my  ene- 
my, endeavoured  to  do  me  all  the  ill  offices  in  his 
power.     Perceiving   that  the  Pope  spoke  of  me 
so  advantageously,  he  said,  Benvenuto   is  indeed 
acknowledged   to   be    a  person   of  extraordinary- 
talents  ;  but  though  it  is  natural  for  every  one  to 
be   partial  to  his  own  countrymen,  and  give  them 
the  preference,  still  the  manner  of  speaking  to  so 
great  a  personage  as  a  Pope,  deserves  a  proper  de' 
g\-ce  of  attention.     He  has  had  the  boldness  to  de- 
clare,  that    Pope  Clement   was   the   handsomi;st 
prince   that  ever  existed,  and  that  his  virtues  and 
abilities   were     worthy   of   his    majestic   person, 
though  he   had  adverse  fortune  to  struggle  w^ith  : 
this  man  at  the  same  time  affirms,  that  your  holi- 
ness is  quite  the  reverse  j  that  your  triple  crown 
does   not  sit  well  on  your  head,  and  that  you  ap- 
pear to   be  nothing   more  than  a  figure  of  straw 
dressed  up,   though  you  have  always  had  prospe- 
rous fortune.     These  words  were  pronounced  in 
so  emphatical  a  manner,  by  the  person  that  spoke 
them,   who   knew  very  well  how  to   give  them  a 
proper  emphasis,  that  the  Pope  believed  him.     I 
had,  notwithstanding,  neither  uttered  such  words 
nor  had   it  ever  come  into  my  head  to  make  any 
such   comparison.     If  the  Pope  had  had  it  in  his 
power  to   do  it  without  hurting  his   character,  he 
would  certainly  have  done  me  some  great  injury  ; 
but,  being  a  man  of  understanding,  he  pretended 
to  turn  the   thing  into  a  jest  :  yet  he   bore  me  an 
inconceivable  grudge  inliis  heart,  and  I  soon  be- 
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gaii  to  perceive  it  ;  for  I  had  no  longer  the  same 
easy  access  to  him  as  formerly,  but  found  it  ex- 
ceeding difficult  to  be  admitted  into  his  presence. 
As  I  had  long  frequented  his  court,  I  immediate- 
ly concluded  that  somebody  had  been  doing  me 
ill  offices  with  him  j  and  upon  my  artfully  tracing 
the  affair  to  its  source,  1  was  told  all,  but  could 
not  discover  the  person  who  had  thus  traduced 
me  :  I,  for  my  part,  was  incapable  of  guessing 
who  it  was.  Had  I  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
villain,  I  should  have  wreaked  an  ample  revenge. 
In  the  mean  time  I  worked  at  my  little  book, 
with  the  utmost  assiduity,  and  when  I  had  finish- 
ed, carried  it  to  the  Pope,  who,  upon  seeing  it, 
could  not  contain  himself,  but  extolled  it  to  the 
skies.  I  thereupon  reminded  him  of  his  promise 
of  sending  me  with  it  to  the  emperor.  He  made 
answer,  that  he  would  do  what  was  proper,  and 
that  I  had  done  my  part.  He  then  gave  orders 
that  I  should  be  well  paid  for  my  trouble.  How- 
ever, for  the  different  works  upon  which  I  had 
been  employed  two  months,  I  was  paid  five  hun- 
dred crowns,  and  no  more  ;  all  the  great  promi- 
ses that  had  been  made  me,  were  totally  forgotten  : 
I  received  for  the  diamond  a  hundred  and  fifty 
crowns  only  ;  the  remainder  I  had  for  the  little 
book,  for  which  I  deserved  above  a  thousand 
crowns,  as  the  work  was  rich  in  figures,  foliages, 
enamel,  and  jewels.  I  took  what  I  could  get,  and 
formed  a  resolution  to  quit  Rome  directly.  At 
this  time  his  holiness  sent  the  book  to  the  empe- 
ror, by  a  nephew  of  his,  named  Signer  Sforza. 
That  great  prince  was  so  pleased  with  the  piesent, 
as  to  bestow  excessive  praises  on  it,  and  immedi- 
ately enquired  after  me.     Signor  Sforza  having 
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received  proper  instructions,  made  answer,  that 
an  indisposition  has  prevented  m'  waiting  upon 
his  imperial  majesty  ;  for  I  vv^as  afterwards  inform- 
ed of  all  that  had  passed  upon  the  occasion. 

Having  in  the  mean  time  got  myself  in  readi- 
ness for  a  journey  to  France,  1  proposed  visiting 
that  kingdom  unaccompanied,  but  could  not  do  as 
I  intended,  on  account  of  a  youth  who  lived  with 
me,  and  whose  name  was  Ascanio.  This  young 
person  was  the  best  servant  in  the  world  ;  when 
I  took  him  into  my  house,  he  had  just  left  a  mas- 
ter, named  Francesco,  who  was  a  Spanish  gold- 
smith, I  was  unwilling  to  receive  the  lad,  for 
fear  of  having  some  dispute  with  the  Spaniard, 
and  therefore  told  him,  that  I  could  not  receive 
him,  lest  his  master  should  be  offended.  At  last 
the  young  man  contrived  so,  that  his  master  wrote 
me  a  letter,  intimating  that  he  had  no  objection 
to  his  entering  into  my  service.  He  passed  seve- 
ral months  with  me,  as  meagre  and  lean  as  a  skel- 
eton ;  we  called  him  the  old  man,  and  I  thought 
that  he  was  in  fact  old,  as  well  because  he  was  so 
good  a  servant,  and  so  knowing,  as  by  reason  it 
did  not  appear  probable,  that  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen, for  he  said  he  was  no  more,  he  should  be 
possessed  of  such  maturity  of  understanding.  To 
return  to  my  subject,  the  young  man  in  a  few 
months  began  to  improve  in  his  person,  and  get- 
ting into  good  plight,  was  become  the  handsomest 
young  fellow  in  Rome  :  as  I  found  him  so  good  a 
servant,  and  so  apt  and  ready  in  learning  my  busi° 
ness,  I  conceived  as  great  an  affection  for  him,  as 
if  he  had  been  my  son,  and  kept  him  as  well  dress- 
ed as  if  I  hddbeen  indeed  his  father.  Seeing  him- 
self so  much  altered  for  the  better,  he  thought  him- 
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self  very  happy  in  falling  into  my  hands,  and  went 
several  times  to  return  thanks  to  his  old  master, 
who  had  been  the  cause  of  his  good  fortune.  The 
Spaniard  had  a  handsome  young  wife,  who  fre- 
quently said  to  Ascanio,  my  lad,  how  have  you 
contrived  to  grow  so  handsome  ?  For  it  was  cus- 
tomary with  them  to  call  him  lad,  at  the  time  that 
he  lived  with  them.  Ascanio  answered,  Donna 
Francisca,  it  is  my  new  master  I  am  obliged  to 
for  this  improvement  in  my  person,  and  in  every 
thing  else.  The  malicious  woman  was  not  well 
pleased  that  Ascanio  should  praise  me  ;  however, 
being  loosely  inclined,  she  stifled  her  resentment, 
so  as  to  caress  the  youth  a  little  more  perhaps  than 
was  consistent  with  the  laws  of  strict  virtue  ;  and 
I  quickly  perceived  that  he  went  much  oftener  to 
see  his  mistress,  than  had  been  usual.  It  happen- 
ed one  day  that  he  struck  one  of  my  apprentices, 
who,  upon  my  return  home,  (for  I  had  been  out 
at  that  time,)  complained  to  me  that  Ascanio  had 
beat  him  without  his  having  given  him  any  sort  of 
provocation  :  I  thereupon  said  to  Ascanio,  never 
presume  again  to  strike  any  body  that  belongs  to 
my  family,  either  with  or  without  provocation  ; 
for  if  you  do,  I  will  make  you  feel  the  weight  of 
my  arm.  To  this  he  made  a  pert  answer  ;  so  I 
immediately  fell  upon  him,  and  laying  on  both 
with  my  hands  and  feet,  gave  him  the  severest 
correction  he  had  ever  received  in  his  life.  As 
soon  as  he  could  get  out  of  my  clutches,  he  ran 
from  the  house,  without  either  cloak  or  hat,  and 
for  two  days  after,  I  neither  knew  nor  enquired 
what  was  become  of  him  :  but  when  the  two  days 
were  expired,  there  came  a  Spanish  gentleman 
named  Don  Diego,  who  desired  to  speak  to  me. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  generous  men  I  had 
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ever  known  in  my  life  ;  I  had  done  several  jobs 
for  him,  and  had  then  some  in  hand  :  in  a  word, 
he  was  my  very  good  friend.  He  gave  me  to  un- 
derstand, that  Ascanio  had  returned  to  his  old  mas- 
ter, and  desired  I  would  please  to  let  him  have 
his  cloak  and  hat.  I  made  answer,  that  the  other 
had  behaved  very  ill,  and  acted  in  a  very  unpolite 
and  ungentleman-like  manner:  adding  that  if  he 
had  sent  me  word  immediately  upon  Ascanio's  re- 
pairing to  him,  that  he  had  taken  refuge  at  his 
house,  I  should  have  been  very  ready  to  have  dis- 
charged him  :  but  that  as  he  had  kept  him  two 
days  without  ever  letting  me  know  any  thing  of 
the  matter,  I  was  determined  the  lad  should  not 
stay  with  him,  but  insisted,  that  upon  no  account 
he  should  keep  him  any  longer  in  his  house.  Don 
Diego  told  what  I  had  said  to  Don  Francesco, 
who  only  turned  it  into  a  jest.  The  next  morn- 
ing I  saw  Ascanio  employed  upon  some  little 
trifling  nick-nacks  in  his  master's  shop  :  as  I  pass- 
ed by  he  made  me  a  bow,  and  his  master  burst  out 
a  laughing  ;  he  then  sent  to  me  Don  Diego,  the 
gentleman  above  mentioned,  to  desire  I  would  let 
Ascanio  have  the  clothes  which  I  had  given  him  : 
but  that  if  I  chose  to  do  otherwise,  he  did  not 
care,  for  the  lad  should  never  want  for  clothes. 
Hereupon  I  turned  to  Don  Diego  and  said,  Sig- 
nor  Don  Diego,  I  never  in  my  life  knew  a  more 
generous  or  more  worthy  man  than  yourself,  nor 
a  person  of  greater  integrity,  or  more  just  in  his 
dealings  ;  but  this  Francesco  is  the  very  reverse 
of  you  in  every  respect ;  he  is  one  of  the  most 
worthless  scoundrels  breathing.  Tell  him  from 
me,  that  if  he  does  not  before  the  bell  rings  for 
vespers,  bring  back  Ascanio  to  my  shop  himself. 
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1  am  determined  to  have  his  life  :   and  tell  Asca- 
nio,  that  it  he  does  not  quit  the  place  v/here  he  is, 
in  the  time  I  have  allotted  his  master,  he  must  ex- 
pect the  same  fate.     Don    Diego  made  no  reply^ 
but  instantly  departing,  repeated  all  I  had  said  to 
Francesco,  who,   upon  hearing  this  intelligence, 
was  frightened  out  of  his  wits,  and  did  not  know 
what  to  resolve  upon.   In  the  mean  time,  Ascanio 
wen  t  inquest  of  his  father,  who  was  just  arriv- 
ed at  Home  from  Tagliacozzo,  the  place  of  his  na- 
tivity :  upon  hearing  the  disturbance  that  had  hap- 
pened,   he    was  the  first  to  advise  Francesco  to 
bring  back  Ascanio  to  me.  Francesco  said  to  As- 
canio, go   yourself,   and  your  father  will  go  with 
you.     Don  Diego  then  interfered,  saying,  Fran- 
cesco,  I  see  impending  danger,  you  know  better 
than  I  do  what  sort  of  a  man  Benvenuto  is  ;  carry 
the  boy  back  to  him  without  any  sort  of  appre- 
hension, and   I  will  accompany  you.      I  had  now 
got  myself  in  readiness,  and  was  walking  to  and 
fro  in  my  shop,  intending  to  wait  till  the  bell  rung 
for  vespers,  and  then  to  make  this  one  of  the  most 
desperate  affairs  I  had  ever  been  concerned  in,  dur- 
ing the  whole   course  of  my  life.     Just  then  en- 
tered Don  Diego,  Francesco,  Ascanio,  and  his  fa- 
ther, whom    I  did  not  know.     Upon   Ascanio's 
entering  I  looked  angrily  at  the  in  all,  when  Fran- 
cesco, who  was  as  pale  as  death  through  fear,  said, 
I  have  here  brought  you  back  your  servant  As- 
canio, whom  I  entertained  in  my  house,  without 
any  intention  to  offend  you.     Ascanio  then  said 
in  a  respectful  manner,  master,  forgive  me,   I  am 
come  here  to  submit  to  whatever  you  shall  please 
to  enjoin.     I  asked  him  whether  he  was  come  to 
serve  out  the  time  he  had  agreed  to  ?  He  answer- 
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ed  that  he  was,  and  never  to  leave  me  more.  I 
then  turned  about  to  the  apprentice  whom  he  had 
beaten,  and  bid  him  reach  himthat  bundle  of  clothes, 
saying  at  the  same  time^  here  are  all  the  clothes 
that  I  gave  you,  with  these  I  likewise  restore  you 
to  your  liberty,  so  you  may  go  wherever  you  think 
proper.  Don  Diego,  who  by  no  means  expected 
this,  was  in  the  utmost  astonishment.  At  the  same 
time  both  Ascanio  and  the  father  intreated  me  to 
forgive  and  take  him  again  into  my  service.  Up- 
on my  asking  him  who  the  person  was  that  plead- 
ed his  cause,  he  told  me  it  was  his  father  ;  to 
whom  after  much  intreaty,  I  said,  as  you  art  his 
father,  I  am  willing,  upon  your  account,  to  take 
him  again  into  my  service. 
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CHAPTER  Vlir. 


The  author  sets  out  with  Ascanio  for  France,  and 
passing  through  Florence,  Bologna^  and  VenicCy 
arrives  at  Padua ^  where  be  makes  some  stay  with 
the  celebrated  cardinal  Bembo — Generous  beha- 
viour of  the  latter  to  Cellini — The  author  soon 
after  resu7nes  his  journey^  and  travels  through 
Switzerland — He  is  in  great  danger  in  crossing 
a  lake — He  visits  Geneva  in  his  zvay  to  Lyons ^ 
and  after  having  rested  four  days  at  the  last 
mentioned  city ^  arrii>es  safe  at  Paris. 


I  HAD  at  this  time  formed  a  resolution  to 
set  out  for  France,  as  well  because  I  perceived  that 
the  Pope's  favour  was  withdrawn  from  me  on  ac- 
count of  the  ill  offices  of  slanderers,  who  misre- 
presented my  services,  as  for  fear  that  those  ene- 
mies of  mine  who  had  most  power  and  influence, 
might  still  do  me  some  greater  injury  ;  for  these 
reasons  I  was  desirous  to  remove  to  some  other 
country,  and  see  whether  fortune  would  there 
prove  more  favourable  to  me.  Having  determin- 
ed to  set  out  the  next  morning  I  bid  my  faithful 
Felice  enjoy  all  I  had  as  his  own,  till  my  return  ; 
and  in  case  I  should  never  come  buck,  my  inten- 
tion  was,  the  whole  should  devolve  to  him.    Hap- 
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peuing  at  this  time  to  have  a  Perugian  journey- 
man, who   assisted  me  in  making  the  above  men- 
tioned piece  of  work  for  the  Pope,  I  paid  him  off, 
and  dismissed  him  my  service  :   the  poor  man  in- 
treated  me  to  let  him  go  with  me,  offering  to  bear 
his  own  expenses  :  he  observed  to  me,  moreover, 
that  if  I  should  happen  to  be  employed  for  any 
time  by  the  king  of  France,  it  was  proper  I  should 
have   Italians  in   my  service,  especially  such  as  I 
knew,   and  were   most  likely  to  be  of  service  to 
me.     In  a  word,  he  had  so  persuasive  a  tongue, 
that  I  agreed  to  carry  him  with  me  upon  his  own 
terms.     Ascanio  happening  to  be  present  at  this 
conversation,   said  to  me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
When  you  took  me  again  into  your  service,  I  in- 
tended it  should  be  for  life,  and  now  I  am  resolv- 
ed   it  shall.     I  made    answer,  that  should  not  be 
upon   any  account.     The  poor  lad  was  then  pre- 
paring to  follow  me  on  foot.     When  I  perceived 
that  he  had  formed  such  a  resolution,  I  hired  a 
horse   for   him  likewise,  and  having  put  my  port- 
manteau behind  him,  took  with  me  a  great  deal 
more  baggage  than  I  should  otherwise  have  done. 
Leaving  Rome,   I   bent  my  course   to  Florence, 
from  whence   I  travelled  on  to  Bologna,  Venice, 
and   Padua  :  upon  my  arrival  at  the  last  city,  my 
friend  Albertaccio  del  Bene  carried  me  to  his  own 
house  from  the  inn  I  had  put  up  at.     The  day  fol- 
lowing I  went  to  pay  my  respects  to  Signor  Piero 
Bembo,   who   was  not  yet  made  a  cardinal.     He 
gave   me  the   kindest  reception  I  had  ever  met 
with  ;  and  said  to  Albertaccio,  I  am  resolved  that 
Benvenuto  shall  stay  here,  with  all  his  company, 
if  they  were  a   hundred  in  number,  so  determine 
to  stay  here  with  him,  for  I  will  not  restore  him 
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to  you  upon  any  account :  thus  I  staid  to  enjoy 
the  conversation  of  that  excellent  person.  He 
had  caused  an  apartment  to  be  prepared  for  me 
which  would  have  been  too  magnificent  even  for 
a  cardinal,  and  insisted  upon  my  sitting  constant- 
ly next  to  him  at  table  ;  he  then  intimated  to  me, 
in  the  most  modest  terms  he  could  think  of,  that 
it  would  be  highly  agreeable  to  him,  if  I  were  to 
draw  his  likeness  ;  there  was,  luckily  for  me,  no- 
thing that  I  desired  more ;  so  having  put  some 
pieces  of  the  whitest  alabaster  into  a  little  box,  I 
began  the  work,  applying  the  first  day  two  hours 
without  ceasing.  I  made  so  fine  a  sketch  of  the 
head,  that  my  illustrious  friend  was  astonished  at 
it;  for,  though  he  was  a  person  of  immense  lite- 
rature, and  had  an  uncommon  genius  for  poetry, 
he  had  not  the  least  knowledge  of  my  business  ; 
for  which  reason  he  thought  that  I  had  finished  the 
figure,  when  I  had  hardly  begun  it ;  insomuch 
that  I  could  not  make  him  sensible,  that  it  required 
a  considerable  time  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  At 
last  I  formed  a  resolution  to  take  my  own  time 
about  it,  and  finish  it  in  the  most  complete  manner  I 
could:  but,  as  he  wore  a  short  beard,  according  to  the 
Venetian  fashion,  1  found  it  a  very  difficult  mat- 
ter to  make  a  head  to  please  myself.  I  however 
finished  it  at  last,  and  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  one 
of  the  most  complete  pieces  I  had  ever  produced. 
He  appeared  to  be  in  the  utmost  astonishment ; 
for  he  took  it  for  granted,  that,  as  I  had  made  it 
of  wax  in  two  hours,  I  could  make  it  of  steel  in 
ten  :  but  when  he  saw  that  it  was  not  possible  for 
me  to  do  it  in  two  hundred,  and  that  I  was  upon 
the  point  of  taking  my  leave  of  him,  in  order  to 
set  out  for  France,  he  was  greatly  concerned,  and 
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begged    I   would  make  him  a  reverse  for  his  me- 
dal, and  that  the  device  should  be  the  horse  Pega- 
sus in  the  midst  of  a  garland  of  myrtle.     This  I 
did  in  about  three  hours,  and  it  was  finished  in  an 
admirable   taste.     He  was  highly  pleased  with  it^ 
and  said,  Such  a  horse  as  this  appears  to  be  a  work 
ten  times  more  considerable  than  that  little  head, 
Xipon  which  you  had  bestowed  so  much  pains  ;  I 
cannot  possibly  account  for  this.    He  then  begged 
and  prayed  of  me  to  make  it  for  him  in  steel,  and 
said,  For  God's  sake,  oblige  me,  you  can  do  it 
very   soon,   if  you   will.     I   promised   him,  that 
though  it  did  not  suit  me  to  make  it  there,  I  would 
do  it  for  him  without  fail  at  the  first  place  I  hap- 
pened to  fix  my  residence.     Whilst  this  conver- 
sation  passed   between  us,  I  went  to  bargain  for 
three  horses  which  I  had  occasion  for  on  my  jour- 
ney to  France.     My   illustrious   host,  who  had 
great  interest  in  Padua,  secretly  befriended  me  on 
the  occasion  ;  insomuch  that  when  I  was  going  to 
pay  for  the  horses,  for  which  I  had  agreed  to  give 
fi^fty  ducats,   the    owner  of  them  said  to  me  :   In 
consideration  of  your  merit,   Sir,  I  make  you  a 
present  of  the  three  horses.     I  answered :   It  is 
not  you  that  makes  me  the  present  ;  and  I  do  not 
chuse  to    receive  it  of  him  that  does,  because  I 
have  not  earned   it  by  my   services.     The  good 
man  told   me,  that  if  I  did  not  take  those  horses, 
I  could  not  get  any  others  in  Padua,  but  should 
be    under  a  necessity  of  walking.      I  thereupon 
went  to  the  munificent  Signor  Pietro,  who  affect- 
ed to  know  nothing  at  all  of  the  matter,  but  load- 
ed me  with  caresses,  and  used  his  utmost  persua- 
sions to  prevail  upon  me  to  stay  at  Padua,     i  who 
would   by  no  means  hear  of  this,  and  w^as  dcter- 
VoL.  I.  z 
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mined  to  perform  the  journey  at  any  rate,  found 
myself  obliged  to  accept  of  the  three  horses,  and 
with  them  instantly  set  out  for  France. 

I  took  the  road  through  the  Grisons,  for  it  was 
unsafe  to  travel  any  other  way  on  account  of  the 
war.  We  passed  the  two  great  mountains  of  Alba 
and  Merlina  (it  was  then  the  eighth  of  May,  and 
they  were  covered  with  snow  notwithstanding)  at 
the  utmost  hazard  of  our  lives.  When  we  had 
travelled  over  them,  we  stopped  at  a  little  town, 
which,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  is  called  Va- 
lestat,  and  there  took  up  our  quarters.  In  the 
night  there  arrived  a  courier  from  Florence, 
whose  name  was  Burbacca.  I  had  heard  this  cou- 
rier spoken  of  as  a  man  of  character,  and  clever 
at  his  business,  but  did  not  know  he  had  then 
forfeited  that  reputation  by  his  knavery.  As  soon 
as  he  saw  me  at  the  inn,  he  called  to  me  by  my  name, 
and  said  that  he  was  going  about  some  business  of 
importance  to  Lyons,  and  begged  I  would  be  so 
good  as  to  lend  him  a  little  money  to  defray  the 
expense  of  his  journey.  I  answered  that  I  could 
not  lend  him  money,  but  if  he  would  travel  in  my 
company,  I  would  bear  his  charges  as  far  as  Lyons. 
The  rogue  then  fell  a  crying,  and  counterfeited 
great  concern,  telling  me,  that  when  a  poor  cou- 
rier, who  was  about  business  of  importance  to  the 
nation,  happened  to  be  in  want  of  cash,  it  was  the 
part  of  a  man  like  me  to  assist  him.  He  told  me 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  charged  with  things 
of  great  value  belonging  to  Signor  Filippo  Stroz- 
zi  ;  and  as  he  had  a  casket  with  a  leather  cover,  he 
whispered  me  very  softly,  that  there  were  jewels 
to  the  amount  of  many  thousand  ducats  in  it,  to- 
gether with  letters  of  the  utmost  consequence 
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from  Signor  Filippo  Strozzi.  I  thereupon  desir- 
ed him  to  let  me  fasten  the  jewels  somewhere 
about  his  body  which  would  be  running  less  ha- 
zard than  carrying  them  in  the  casket  ,•  at  the  same 
time  he  might  leave  the  casket  ;  worth  perhaps, 
ten  crowns,  to  me,  and  I  would  assist  him  as  far 
as  five-and-twenty.  The  fellow  made  answer, 
that  he  would  travel  with  me  in  that  manner,  since 
he  had  no  other  remedy,  for  it  would  do  him  no 
honour  to  leave  the  casket  ;  and  so  we  were  l^oth 
agreed.  Setting  out  betimes  in  the  morning,  we 
arrived  at  a  place  situated  between  Valestat  and 
Vezza,  where  there  is  a  lake  fifteen  miles  long, 
upon  which  we  v/ere  to  sail  to  Vezza.  When  I 
saw  the  barks,  I  was  terribly  frightened,  because 
they  are  made  of  thin  deal  boards,  neither  well 
nailed  together,  nor  even  pitched  ;  and  if  I  had 
not  seen  four  German  gentlemen  with  their  hor« 
ses  in  one  of  them,  I  should  never  have  ventured 
onboard,  but  have  turned  back  directly.  I  thought 
within  myself  at  seeing  the  stupid  security  of  these 
gentlemen,  that  the  waters  of  the  German  lakes 
did  not  drovrn  the  passengers  like  those  of  Italy. 
My  two  young  fellow-travellers  said  to  me  :  Ben- 
venuto,  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  enter  one  of 
these  barks  v/ith  four  horses.  My  answer  to  them 
was  :  Do  not  you  see,  ye  poor  cowards,  that  those 
four  gentlemen  have  entered  one  before  you,  and 
that  they  sail  away  merrily  ?  If  it  were  a  lake  of 
wine,  I  should  fancy  that  they  were  rejoiced  at  the 
thoughts  of  being  plunged  into  it  j  but  as  it  is  a 
lake  of  water  only,  I  take  it  for  granted  they  have 
no  more  inclination  to  be  drov/ned  in  it  than  our- 
selves. This  lake  was  fifteen  miles  long,  and 
about  three  broad  j  the  country,  on  one  side,  was 
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,\  lofty  mountain  full  of  cavewis,  on  the  other 
it  w^s  level  and  covered  over  with  grass.  When 
we  had  advanced  about  four  miles,  it  began  to 
grow  stormy,  insomuch  that  the  watermen  call- 
ed out  to  us  for  help,  begging  that  we  would 
assist  them  in  rowing  ;  and  so  we  did  for  a  time. 
1  signified  to  them,  soon  after,  that  their  best 
way  was  to  make  to  the  opposite  shore  ;  but 
they  affirmed  it  to  be  impossible,  because  there 
was  not  a  sufficient  depth  of  water,  so  that  the 
bark  would  be  soon  beaten  to  pieces  in  the  shal- 
lows, and  we  should  all  go  to  the  bottom  ;  they 
however  still  importuned  us  to  lend  them  a  hand 
und  were  constantly  calling  out  to  each  other 
for  assistance.  As  I  perceived  them  in  such  ter- 
ror and  jeopardy,  having  a  sorrel  horse  on  board, 
I  put  on  its  bridle,  and  held  it  in  my  left  hand  :  the 
horse  by  a  kind  of  instinct  and  intelligence  common 
to  those  animals,  seemed  to  perceive  my  intent  ; 
for  by  turning  his  face  towards  the  fresh  grass,  I 
wanted  him  to  swim  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  car- 
ry me  over  upon  his  back.  At  the  very  same 
instant  there  poured  in  from  that  side,  a  wave 
so  large,  that  it  almost  overwhelmed  the  vessel. 
Ascanio  then  crying  out,  mercy  I  help  me,  dear 
father  I  was  going  to  throw  himself  upon  me  ; 
but  I  clapped  my  hand  to  my  dagger,  and  bid 
the  rest  follow  the  example  I  had  set  them,  since 
by  means  of  their  horses  they  might  save  their 
lives,  as  I  hoped  to  save  mine  ;  adding,  that  I 
would  kill  the  first  who  should  offer  to  throw 
himself  upon  me.  In  this  manner  we  advanc- 
ed several  miles  in  the  most  imminent  danger 
of  our  lives.  When  we  had  advanced  about  half 
way,  we  saw  a  piece  of  level  ground  under  the- 
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foot  of  a  mountain,  where  we  might  get  on  siiore 
and  refresh  ourselves.     Here  the  four  German  gen- 
tlemen had  landed.     But  upon  our  expressing  a 
desire  to  go  on  shore,  the  watermen  would  not 
consent  to  it  upon  any  account  :   I  then  said  to 
my  young   men,  now  is  the  time,  my  boys,  to 
shew  your  spirit,  clap  your  hands  to  your  swords, 
and  compel  them  to   land  us.     We  eflpected  our 
purpose  with  great  difficulty,  as  they  made  a  long 
resistance  ;  however,  even  after  we  had  landed, 
we    were  obliged  to  climb  a  steep  mountain  for 
two   miles,  which  was  more  difficult  than   going 
up  a  ladder  of  equal  height.     I  was  armed  with 
a   coat  of  mail,  had  heavy  boots,  with  a  fowling- 
piece  in  my  hand,  and  it  rained  as  hard  as  it  could 
pour  :  those  devils  of  Germans  ascended  at  a  sur- 
prising rate  with  their  horses,  whilst  ours  were 
quite  unequal  to  the  task,  and  ready  to  sink  with 
the  fatigue  of  climbing  the  rugged  steep.     When 
we   had   mounted   a    good  way,   Ascanio's  horse, 
which  was  a  fine  Hungarian  courser,  had  got  a 
little  way  before   Burbacca  the  courier,  and  the 
young  man  had  given  him  his  pike  to  carry.     It 
happened  through   the  ruggedness   of  the    road, 
that  the  horse  slipped,  and  went  staggering  on  in 
such  a  manner,  being  quite  helpless,  as  to  hit  against 
the  point  of  the  rogue  of  a  courier's  pike,  which 
he  could  not  keep  out  of  the  way,  and  which  trans- 
pierced the  beast  in  the  throat  and  killed  it.     My 
other  young  man  in  attempting  to  help  his  brown 
nag,  slipped  towards  the  lake,  and  caught  at  a  vine- 
branch  which  was   exceeding  small.     Upon  this 
horse  there  was  a  cloak-!jag,  in  which  I  had  put  \ 
all  my  money,  with  whatever  else  I  had  most  Vihi- 
able,  to  avoid  being  under  a  necessity  of  carrying 
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it  about  me  :  I  bid  the  youth  endeavour  to  save 
his  life,  and  never  mind  what  became  of  the  horse, 
the  fall  was  above  a  mile,  and  he  would  have  tum- 
bled headlong  down  into  the  lake.  Exactly  under 
this  place  our  watermen  had  planted  themselves, 
so  that  if  the  horse  had  fallen,  it  would  have  come 
souse  down  upon  their  heads.  I  was  before  all 
the  rest,  and  stood  to  see  the  horse  tumble,  which 
seemed  without  the  least  fear,  to  go  headlong  to 
perdition ;  whereupon  I  said  to  my  young  men, 
be  under  no  sort  of  concern,  let  us  endeavour  to 
preserve  ourselves,  and  return  thanks  to  God  for 
ail  his  mercies.  Burbacca  told  me  he  was  not 
concerned  for  his  own  loss  but  for  mine.  I  asked 
him  why  he  was  sorry  for  my  trifling  loss,  and  not 
for  hiis  own  which  was  so  considerable.  He  then 
answered  in  a  passion,  In  such  a  case  as  this,  and 
considering  the  terms  we  are  upon,  it  is  proper  to 
tell  the  truth  ;  I  know  that  you  had  a  good  heap 
of  ducats  in  the  cloak-bag  ;  as  for  my  casket 
which  I  affirmed  to  be  full  of  jewels  and  precious 
stones,  it  is  all  a  story  ;  there  is  nothing  in  it  but 
a  little  caviar,  r  When  I  heard  this  I  could  not 
help  laughing  ;  the  young  fellows  laughed  also, 
as  i(.r  Burbacca  he  lamented  and  expressed  great 
concern  for  my  loss.  The  horse  made  an  effort 
to  relieve  and  extricate  itself,  when  \ye  had  let  it 
go,  so  that  it  was  happily  saved.  Thus  laughing 
and  making  ourselves  merry  we  again  exerted  our 
strength  to  ascend  the  steep  mountain.  The  four 
German  gentlemen  who  had  got  to  the  summit  of 
the  craggy  precipice  before  us,  sent  some  peasants 
to  our  assistance.  At  last  we  arrived  at  the  mis- 
erable inn,  wet,  tired  and  hungry ;  we  were  receiv- 
ed in  the  kindest  manner  by  the  people  of  the 
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house,  and  met  with  most  comfortable  refreshment. 
The  horse  which  had  been  so  much  hurt,  was 
cured  by  means  of  certain  herbs  which  the  hedges 
are  full  of  ;  and  we  were  told  that  if  we  constant- 
ly applied  those  herbs  to  the  wound,  the  beast 
would  not  only  recover,  but  be  of  as  much  use  to 
us  as  ever  j  accordingly  we  did  as  we  were  direct- 
ed. Having  thanked  the  gentlemen,  and  being 
well  refreshed  and  recovered  of  our  fatigue,  we 
left  the  inn,  and  contmued  our  journey,  returning 
thanks  to  God  for  preserving  us  from  so  great  and 
imminent  a  danger.  We  arrived  at  a  village  be- 
yond Vezza,  where  we  took  up  our  quarters  ; 
here  we  heard  the  watch  sing  at  all  hours  of  the 
night  very  agreeably,  and  as  the  houses  in  town 
were  of  wood,  he  was  constantly  bidding  them 
take  care  of  their  fires.  Burbacca  who  had  been 
greatly  frightened  in  the  day-time,  was  continual- 
ly speaking  and  crying  out  in  his  dreams:  O  God, 
I  am  drowning  1  this  was  occaioned  by  his  panic 
the  day  before,  and  by  his  having  indulged  the 
bottle  too  freely,  and  drinking  with  all  the  Ger- 
mans ;  sometimes  he  hollowed  out,  I  am  burning, 
sometimes  I  am  drowning,  and  sometimes  he 
thought  himself  in  hell  suffering  punishment  for 
his  sins.  This  night  passed  away  so  agreeably, 
that  all  our  anxiety  and  trouble  were  converted 
into  laughter  and  merriment. 

Having  risen  very  early  next  morning  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  journey,  and  went  to  dine  at  a  very- 
agreeable  place  called  Lacca,  where  we  met  with 
the  best  of  treatment  ;  we  then  took  guides  to 
conduct  us  to  a  town  called  Zurich.  The  guide 
who  attended  me  passed  over  a  dike  which  was 
overflowed,  so  that  the  stupid  creature  slipped, 
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and  both  the  horse  and  he  tumbled  into  the  water. 
I  who  was  behind  having  that  instant  stopped  my 
horse,  staid  awhile  to  see  him  rise,  and  behold  the 
fellow,  as  if  nothing  at   all   had  happened,  fell  a 
singing   again  and  made  signs  to  me  to  go  on,     I 
thereupon  turned  to  the  right,  and  breaking  through 
certain  hedges,  served  as  a  guide  to  burbacca  and 
my  young  men.  The  guide  fell  a  scolding,  telling 
me  in  the  German  language,  that  if  the  country 
people  saw  me,  they  would  put  me  to  death.     We 
travelled   on,   and   escaped   this   second   danger. 
Our   next  stage  was  to  Zurich,  a  fine  city,  which 
may  be  compared  to  a  jewel  for  lustre,  and  there 
we  staid  a  day  to  rest  ourselves  ;  we  left  it  early 
in  the   morning  and  arrived  at  another  handsome 
town  called  Solothurn,  from  thence  we  proceeded 
to  Lausanne,  Geneva  and  Lyons  :  we  stopped  four 
days  at  this  last  city,  having  travelled  thither  very 
merrily,  singing  and  laughing  all  the  way.     I  en- 
joyed  myself  highly  in  the  company  of  some  of 
my   friends,  was  reimbursed  the  expenses  I  had 
been  at,  and  at  the  expiration  of  four  days  set  out 
for  Paris.     This  part  of  our  journey  was  exceed- 
ing agreeable  ;  except  only  that  when  we  came  as 
far  as  Palesse,   a  gang  of  Iree-booters  made  an  at- 
tempt to    assassinate  us,  and  with  great  difficulty 
we  escaped  them.     From  thence  we  continued  our 
journey  to  Paris,  without  meeting  any  ill  accident, 
and  travelling  on  m  uninterrupted  mirth  arrived 
safely  at  that  metropolis. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Ungrateful  behaviour  of  Rosso  the  painter — The 
author  is  introduced  to  the  French  king^  Francis 
/.  at  Fontainbleau,  and  meets  with  a  most  gra^ 
cious  reception — The  king  offers  to  take  him  into 
his  service,  but  from  a  sudden  illness  be  conceives 
a  great  dislike  to  France^  and  returns  to  Italy — 
Great  kindness  of  the  cardinal  of  Ferrara  to  the 
author — What  happened  to  him  on  the  road  in  his 
ivay  from  Lt/ons  to  Ferrara — He  is  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  Duke — The  author  arrives  at  Rome^ 
where  he  finds  his  faithful  servant  Felice — Cw- 
rious  letter  from  the  cardinal  of  Ferrara  concern- 
ing the  behaviour  of  cardinal  Gaddi — Tha  au- 
thor is  falsely  accused  by  his  servant  Perugio  of 
being  possessed  of  a  great  treasure,  of  which  be 
bad  robbed  the  castle  of  St»  Angela,  when  Rome 
was  sacked  by  the  Spaniards — He  is  arrested  and 
carried  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  St,  Angelo. 


AFTER  having  rested  myself  a  short  time, 
I  went  in  search  of  Rosso  the  painter,  who  was 
then  in  the  service  of  king  Francis.  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  this  man  was  one  of  the  best  friends 
I  had  in  the  world,  because  I  had  in  Romebehav- 
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ed  to  him  in  as  obliging  a  manner,  as  it  is  possi- 
ble for  one  person  to  behave  to  another  ;  and  as  a 
concise   account   may  be   sufficient  to  convey  an 
idea  of  my  conduct  to  the  reader,  I  will  here  lay 
the  whole  before  him  that  the  sin  of  ingratitude 
may  appear  in  its  most  odious  and  shocking  co- 
lours.    When  he  was  at  Rome  he  endeavoured 
to  depreciate  the  works  of  Raphael  of  Urbino,  at 
which  his  scholars  were  provoked  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  they  were  bent  on  killing  him  ;  this  dan- 
ger I  preserved  him  from,  watching  over  him 
day  and  night  with  the  greatest  fatigue  imagina- 
ble.    Upon  another  occasion  he  had  spoken  ill  of 
Signer  Antonio  da  San  Gallo,  an  excellent  arclii- 
tect ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  latter  had  him 
soon  turned  out  of  an  employment,  which  he  had 
procured  for  him  from  Signor  Agnolo  da  Cesi, 
and  from  that  time  forward  became  so  much  his 
enemy,  that  he  would  have  starved,   if  I  had  not 
often  lent  him  ten  crowns  fur  his  support.     As  he 
had  never  discharged  this  trifling  debt,  I  went  to 
pay  him  a  visit,  being  informed  that  he  was  in  the 
king's  service,  and  thought  he  would  not  only  re- 
turn me  my  money,  but  do  all  that  lay  in  his  pow- 
er in  recommending  me  to   the  service  of  the 
great  monarch.     But  the  fellow  no  sooner  saw 
me  than  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  terrible  confusion, 
and  said  :  my  friend   Benvenuto,  you  have  put 
yourself  to  too  great  an  expense  to  come  so  long 
a  journey,  especially  at  such  a  time  as  this,  when 
the  court  is  entirely  taken  up  with  the  approach- 
ing war,  and  can  give  no  attention  to  our  trifling 
performances.     I   answered   that  I    had  brought 
with    me    money   enough  to  bear   my  expenses 
back  to  Rome,  in  the  same  m^ner  that  I  had  travel- 
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ed  to  Paris  ;  adding,  that  he  made  me  a  very  m- 
different  return  for  all  I  had  suffered  on  his  ac- 
count, and  that  I  began  to  believe  what  Signer  An- 
tonio da  san  Gallo  had  told  me  concerning  him. 
Upon  his  turning  what  I  said  into  a  jest,  I  saw 
through  his  low  malice,  and  shewed  him  a  bill 
cf  exchange  for  500  crowns  addressed  to  Richar- 
do  del  Bene.  The  wretch  was  greatly  ashamed, 
and  would  have  detained  me  in  a  manner  by  force, 
but  I  laughed  at  him  and  went  away  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  painter  who  happened  to  be  then  pre- 
sent. His  name  was  Sguazzella,  and  he  was  a 
Florentine  likewise.  I  went  to  lodge  and  board 
at  his  house,  having  with  me  three  horses  and  three 
servants.  I  met  with  the  best  of  treatment  there 
and  paid  accordingly.  I  afterwards  solicited  an 
interview  with  the  king,  to  v/hom  I  was  introduc- 
ed by  Signor  Giuliano  Buonaccorsi  his  treasurer. 
I  was  in  no  haste  on  the  occasion,  as  I  did  not 
know  that  Rosso  had  exerted  himself  to  the  ut- 
most to  prevent  my  speaking  to  his  majesty.  As 
soon  as  Signor  Giuliano  perceived  this,  he  car- 
ried me  with  him  to  Fontainbleau,  and  introduced 
me  mto  the  presence  of  the  monarch,  of  whom  I  had 
a  most  favourable  audience  a  w^hole  hour.  The 
king  was  preparing  for  a  journey  to  Lyons,  which 
made  him  desire  Signor  Giuliano  to  take  me  with 
him,  adding,  that  they  should  discourse  by  the  way 
of  some  fine  works  which  his  majesty  intended  to 
have  executed.  So  I  travelled  in  the  retinue  of  the 
court,  and  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  cardinal 
of  Ferrara,  who  had  not  as  yet  received  the  scarlet 
hat.  I  had  every  evening  a  long  conversation  with 
this  great  personage,  who  told  nie  that  I  should  stay 
at  Lyons  at  an  abbey  of  his,  and  there  enjoy  my- 
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self  till  the  king  returned  from  tlie  campaign  ; 
adding,  that  he  himself  was  going  to  Grenoble, 
and  that  I  should  find  all  proper  accommodation 
at  his  abbey  at  Lyons.  Upon  our  arrival  at  that 
city  I  was  taken  ill,  and  Ascanio  found  himself 
attacked  by  a  quartan  ague,  so  that  I  was  quite  dis- 
gusted with  the  French  court,  and  began  to  be  in 
the  utmost  impatience  to  return  again  to  Rome. 
The  cardinal  seeing  me  resolved  to  go  back,  gave 
me  a  sum  of  money  to  make  him  a  bason  and  a 
cup  of  silver.  Things  being  thus  settled,  my 
young  man  and  I  set  out  for  Rome,  extremely 
well  mounted.  As  we  crossed  the  mountains  of 
Sampione,  I  happened  to  fall  into  the  company 
of  some  Frenchmen,  with  whom  we  travelled 
part  of  the  way  ;  Ascanio  had  his  quartan  ague, 
and  I  a  slow  fever,  which  I  thought  would  never 
leave  me.  My  stomach  was  so  much  out  of  or- 
der, that  for  four  months,  I  hardly  eat  a  roll  a 
week,  and  was  very  eager  to  get  to  Italy,  chusing 
rather  to  die  in  my  own  country  than  in  France. 
When  we  had  passed  the  mountains  of  Sampione 
above-mentioned,  we  came  to  a  river  hard  by  a 
place  called  Isdevedro.  This  river  was  very  broad 
and  deep,  and  had  a  long  narrow  bridge  over  it 
without  any  rails.  There  had  fallen  a  consider- 
able dew  in  the  morning,  so  that  when  1  came  to 
the  bridge,  which  was  some  time  before  the  rest, 
I  perceived  it  to  be  very  dangerous  ;  I  therefore 
ordered  my  young  men  to  dismount,  and  lead 
their  horses.  Thus  I  safely  got  over,  and  rode 
on  talking  to  one  of  the  Frenchmen  who  was  a 
persr  n  of  condition  ;  the  other  who  was  a  scrivener 
stait  behin  '  us,  and  laughed  at  the  French  gen- 
tleman and  me,  for  being  so  much  afraid  about  no- 
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thing  as  to  take  the  trouble  of  walking.     I  turned 
about,  and  seeing  him  at  the  middle  of  the  bridge, 
begged  of  him  to  come  on  cautiously,  as  the  place 
was  exceeding  dangerous  ;  the  other  keeping  up 
to  the  national  character  of  his  country,   told   me 
in  French,  that  I  was  a  dastardly  man,  there  being 
no  danger  at  all.     Whilst  he  uttered  these  words, 
he  spurred  his   horse    a   little,    which    instantly 
stumbling,  fell  by  the  side  of  a  great  stone  :  but  as 
God  is  often  merciful  to  fools,  the  beast  of  a  rider 
happened  to  light  with  the  dumb  animal  upon  a 
great  hole,  where  both  man  and  horse  tumbled  in. 
As  soon  as  I  perceived  this  I  began  to  run  as  fast 
as  I  could,  and  with  great  difficulty  got  upon  the 
stone  *,  from  this  I  hung  suspended,  and  catching 
at  a  border  of  the  scrivener's  cloak,  pulled  him 
up  by  it,  whilst  the  water  still  ran  from  his  nos- 
trils ;  for  he  had  swallowed  down  a  great  quanti- 
ty of  it,  and  narrowly   escaped  being  drowned : 
seeing  him  at  last  out  of  danger,  I  congratulated 
him  on  his  escape,  and  expressed  my  joy  at  hav- 
ing saved  his  life.     He  answered  in  French  that 
I  had  done   nothing  at  all,  and  the  point  of  most 
importance  was  his  having  lost  a  bundle  of  papers, 
to  the  value  of  many  a  score  of  crowns,  and  this 
he   seemed  to  say  in  anger,  being  still  wet,  and 
his    clothes   all  dripping  with  water.     I    turned 
about  to  our  guides  and  desired  them  to  help  the 
fool,  telling  them   I   would  pay  them  for  their 
trouble.     One  of  the  men  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost,    and   fished  up  his  papers,   so   that   the 
scrivener  lost  nothing.  The  other  would  put  him- 
self to  no  trouble  to  assist  him  or  save  his  bundle, 
and  therefore  deserved  no  recompense.     When 
we  were  arrived  at  the  place  above-mentioned,  we 
Vox.  I.  A  a 
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had  made  up  a  purse  amongst  us,  which  was  to  be 
at  my  disposal.   After  dinner  I  gave  several  pieces 
out  of  the  common  purse  to  the  guide,  that  had 
helped  the  scrivener  ;  the  latter  said  that  I  might 
be  liberal  of  my  own,  for  he  did  not   intend  to 
give   the   man   any  thing  more,  than  was  in   our 
agreement  for  conducting  us  :  this   mean  beha- 
viour provoked  me  to   give   the   sordid   wretch 
much  opprobrious  language.     The   other   guide 
"who  had  taken  no  trouble,  came  up  and  insisted 
on  sharing  the  reward  :  when  I  told  him,  that  he 
"who  had  borne  the   cross,  deserved   the  recom- 
pense, he  answered  ;  that  he  would  soon  shew  me 
a  cross,  at  which  I  should  bewail  my  folly.   I  told 
him  that  I  would  light  a  candle  at  that  cross,  by 
means    of  which    I   hoped  that  he  should  be  the 
first  that  would  have  cause  to  weep  :  As  we  were 
then  upon  the  confines  of  the  Venetian  and  Ger- 
man territories,  the  fellow  ran  to  alarm  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  returned  with  a  hunting  pole  in  his 
hand,  followed  by  a  crowd.  I  being  still  on  horse- 
back, cocked  my  piece,  and  turning  about  to  my 
fellow  travellers,  said  :  I  will  begin  with  shooting 
that  man,  and  do  you  endeavour  to  do  your  duty  ; 
these  fellows  are   cut-throats  and  common  assas- 
sins, who  catch  at  this  opportunity  to  murder  and 
rob  us.     The  innkeeper,  at  whose  house  we  had 
dined,  then  called  to  one  of  the  ring  leaders  of  the 
band  of  ruffians,  who  was  a  man  advanced  in  years, 
and  begged  he  would  endeavour  to  prevent  the 
mischief  likely  to  ensue,  telhng  him,  that  they  had 
a  young  man  of  great  spirit  to  deal  with,  that  even 
if  they  were  to  cut  me  to  pieces,  I  should  be  sure 
to  kill   a  number  of  them,  and  that  after  all,  I 
might  very  probably  escape  out  of  their  hands, 
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and  even  kill  the  guide.  Thereupon  the  old  ruf- 
fian said  to  me :  Go  your  ways,  you  would  have 
enough  to  do  to  cope  with  us,  even  if  you  had  a 
hundred  men  to  back  you.  1  who  was  aware  that 
he  spoke  the  truth,  and  finding  resolution  in  des- 
pair, had  determined  to  sell  my  life  as  dear  as  I 
could,  shook  my  head  and  answered,  I  should 
have  done  my  best,  and  endeavoured  to  shew  my- 
self a  man.  We  continued  our  journey,  and  as 
soon  as  we  put  up  in  the  evening,  we  settled  ac- 
counts with  regar  I  to  our  common  purse  :  I  sepa- 
rated from  the  sordid  scrivener  with  the  utmost 
contempt ;  whilst  I  had  an  equal  esteem  for  the 
other  Frenchman,  who  was  in  every  respect  a 
gentleman.  Soon  after  I  arrived  at  Ferrara,  ac- 
companied only  by  my  two  fellow  travellers  on 
horseback. 

I  had  no  sooner  dismounted,  but  I  went  to  pay 
my  respects  to  the  duke,  that  I  might  set  out  next 
morning  for  our  lady  of  Loretto.  I  had  waited 
till  it  was  dark,  at  last  the  duke  made  his  appear- 
ance :  I  kissed  his  hand,  and  he  received  me  with 
all  possible  demonstrations  of  kindness,  desiring 
me  to  stay  to  supper.  I  answered  him  in  the  po- 
litest manner  *,  Most  excellent  Sir,  for  these  four 
months  past  I  have  eat  so  little  that  it  is  almost  a 
wonder  I  should  be  alive  ;  as  I  am  therefore  sen- 
sible that  I  can  eat  nothing  that  is  served  up  to 
your  table,  I  will  pass  away  the  time,  you  are  at 
supper,  in  chat,  which  will  prove  more  agreeable 
to  us  both,  than  if  1  were  to  sup  with  your  excel?^ 
lency.  Thus  we  entered  into  a  conversation  which 
lasted  till  late  at  night.  I  then  took  my  leave, 
and  upon  returning  to  my  inn,  found  grand  pre- 
parations made  there  ;  for  the  duke  had  sent  me 
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the  remains  of  his  supper,  with  plentj"  of  excellent 
wine  ;  so  as  I  had  passed  my  usual  time  of  supper 
by  two  hours,  I  sat  down  to  table  with  a  most  vo- 
racious appetite,  and  this  was  the  first  time  I  had 
been  able  to  eat  hearty  during  the  course  of  four 
months. 

Having  set  out  in  the  morning  I  repaired  to  our 
lady  of  Loretto,  and  after  paying  my  devotions  at 
that  place,  I  continued  my  journey  to  Rome, 
where  I  found  my  faithful  friend  Felice,  to  whom 
I  resigned  my  shop  with  all  my  furniture  and  or- 
naments, and  opened  another  next  door  to  Suga- 
rello  the  perfumer,  which  was  much  more  spa- 
cious and  handsome  than  that  which  I  had  quitted. 
I  took  it  for  granted,  that  the  great  French  mo- 
narch would  forget  me,  and  therefore  I  engaged 
in  several  jobs  for  noblemen ;  amongst  others  I 
began  the  cup  and  bason  that  I  had  promised  to 
make  for  the  cardinal  of  Ferrara.  I  had  a  num- 
ber of  hands  at  work,  and  several  things  to  be 
done  both  in  gold  and  silver.  I  had  made  an 
agreement  with  my  Perugian  journeyman,  who 
had  kept  an  exact  account  of  all  the  money  that 
had  been  laid  out  for  him  in  clothes  and  other 
articles,  (which  with  his  travelling  expenses 
amounted  to  about  seventy  crowns,)  that  three 
crowns  a  month  should  be  set  aside  to  clear  them 
off,  as  he  earned  above  eight  crowns  a  month  in 
my  service.  In  about  two  months  the  rogue  left 
my  shop,  whilst  1  had  a  great  deal  of  business 
upon  my  hands,  declaring  that  I  should  have  no 
farther  satisfaction.  I  was  advised  to  have  re- 
course to  the  law  for  redress,  for  I  had  formed  a 
resolution  to  cut  off  one  of  his  arms,  and  should 
certainly  have  done  it,   if  my  friends  had  not  re- 
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monstrated  to  me,  that  I  should  take  care  now  I 
attempted  any  such  thing,  as  it  might  be  the  cause 
not  only  of  my  losing  the  money  entirely,  but 
even  of  my  being  banished  a  second  time  from 
Rome,  since  it  was  impossible  to  tell  how  far  my 
violence  might  extend  :  they  added,  that  it  was  in 
my  power  to  get  him  arrested  directly,  by  virtue 
of  the  bill  in  his  own  hand  writing,  v/hich  I  had 
in  my  possession.  This  advice  I  determined  to 
follow,  but  chose  to  behave  as  dispassionately  in 
the  affair  as  I  could.  I  commenced  a  suit  with 
him  before  the  auditor  of  the  chamber,  and  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  it,  I  threw  him  into  prison  in 
consequence  of  a  decree  of  the  court,  after  the 
cause  had  been  several  months  depending.  My 
shop  was  at  this  time  full  of  works  of  great  im- 
portance, and  amongst  others  were  the  ornaments 
in  gold  and  jewels  of  the  wife  of  Signor  Girolamo 
Orsino,  father  to  Signor  Paolo,  now  son-in-law  to 
our  duke  Cosmo.  These  pieces  I  had  brought 
pretty  near  a  conclusion,  and  others  of  still  greater 
importance  offered  every  day.  I  had  twelve  hands 
in  all,  and  worked  day  and  night  myself,  excited 
by  the  desire  of  reputation  and  profit. 

Whilst  I  was  thus  assiduous  in  going  on  with 
my  business,  I  received  a  letter  from  the  cardinal 
of  Ferrara,  the  purport  of  which  was  as  follows  : 

"  My  dear  friend  Benvenuto,  a  few  days  ago 
his  Most  Christian  Majesty  mentioned  your  name, 
and  said  he  would  be  glad  to  have  you  in  his  ser- 
vice ;  I  told  him  that  you  had  made  me  a  promise, 
that  whenever  I  should  send  for  you  upon  his 
Majesty's  account,  you  would  come  directly*  His 
Majesty  replied,  I  desire  he  may  be  supplied  witk 
ijjoney,  to  enable  him  to  perform  the  journey,  in.ai 
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manner  becoming  so  enninent  an  artist.  Upon  say- 
ing this,  he  instantly  spoke  to  his  admiral  to  order 
me  to  be  paid  a  thousand  gold  crowns  out  of  the 
treasury.  Cardinal  Gaddi  happened  to  be  present 
at  this  conversation  ;  who  thereupon  interposing, 
told  his  Majesty,  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him 
to  give  such  an  order,  as  he  had  himself  remitted 
to  you  a  proper  supply  of  money,  and  you  were 
already  upon  the  road.  Now  if  this  should  not 
be  the  case,  if  you  have  neither  received  the  mo- 
ney, nor  are  set  out  upon  the  journey,  nor  have 
heard  any  thing  of  the  matter,  but  it  should  be  a 
mere  finesse  of  the  cardinal,  to  shew  that  he  pa- 
tronizes men  of  genius  favoured  by  the  king,  or 
to  make  an  ostentatious  parade  of  having  befriend- 
ed you,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  nothing 
more  ;  immediately  upon  receiving  this  letter, 
which  contains  the  real  truth,  send  me  your  an- 
swer. In  consequence  thereof  I  will  at  my  next 
interview  with  the  great  monarch,  contrive  in  the 
presence  of  the  crafty  cardinal,  to  make  the  con- 
versation turn  upon  you,  and  I  will  tell  him  that 
you  never  received  any  of  the  money,  ^vhich  car- 
dinal Gaddi  pretends  to  have  remitted  to  you,  nor 
'ever  set  out  upon  the  journey,  but  are  still  at 
Rome  :  and  I  intend  to  make  it  evident  that  car- 
dinal Gaddi  said  this  merely  through  vanity  ;  and 
shall  contrive  matters  so,  that  his  Majesty  shall 
again  speak  to  his  admiral  to  order  the  charges  of 
your  journey  to  be  defrayed  by  the  treasury  :  thus 
you  may  depend  upon  receiving  the  supply  pro- 
mised you  by  this  munificent  prince." 

Let  the  whole  world  learn  from  hence,  the  great 
power  and  influence  of  malignant  stars  and  ad- 
verse fortune  over  us  poor  mortals.     I  had  nev^r 
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spoken  twice  in  my  days  to  this  foolish  little  car- 
dinal Gaddi  j  and  he  did  not  play  me  this  trick 
with  any  view  to  hurt  or  injure  me,  but  merely 
through  folly  and   senseless   ostentation,  that  he 
might  be  thought  to   patronize  men  of  genius, 
whom  the  king  was  desirous  to  have  in  his  ser- 
vice, and  to  concern  himself  in  their  affairs  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  cardinal  of  Ferrara.     He  was 
guilty  of  another  folly  in  not  apprising  me   of  it 
afterwards,  for  rather  than  expose  him  to   shame 
I  should  have  thought  of  some  excuse  to  palliate 
the  absurdity  of  his  conduct.     I   had  no  sooner 
received  the  letter  from  the  cardinal  of  Ferrara, 
but  I  wrote  him  back  word  that  I  had   heard  no- 
thing at  all  from  cardinal  Gaddi,  and  that  even  if 
he  had  made  me  any  proposal,  I  should  never  have 
quitted  Italy  without  the  knowledge  of  my  friend 
the   cardinal  of  Ferrara:   especially  as  I  then  had 
in  Rome   more  business  than   I  ever  had  before  ; 
but  that  at  the  first  intimation  of  his  Most  Chris- 
tian   Majesty's   pleasure,   signified  to  me  by  so 
great  a  personage  as  his  reverence,  I  should  in- 
stantly lay  aside  all  other  business,   and  set  out 
for  France. 

When  I  had  sent  my  letters,  my  treacherous 
Perugian  journeyman  thought  of  playing  me  % 
trick,  in  which  he  was  but  too  successful,  through 
the  avarice  of  Pope  Paul  Farnese,  and  still  more 
that  of  his  bastard  son,  who  then  had  the  title  of 
duke  of  Castro.  This  journeyman  gave  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  Pier-Luigi  to  understand,  that 
having  worked  in  my  shop  several  years,  he  had 
discovered  that  I  was  not  worth  less  than  80,000 
ducats  ;  that  the  greatest  part  of  this  wealth  con- 
sisted in  jewels  which  belonged  to  the  church, 
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that  they  were  part  of  the  booty  I  had  possessed 
myself  of  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  at  the  time 
of  the  sack  of  Rome  ;  and  that  there  was  no  time 
to  lose,  but  that  I  ought  without  delay  to  be  taken 
up  and  examined.  I  had  one  mornnig  worked 
above  three  hours  at  the  jewels  of  the  above-men- 
tioned married  lady,  and  whilst  my  shop  was 
opening,  and  my  servants  were  sweeping  it,  I  put 
on  my  cloak  in  order  to  take  a  turn  or  two  ;  bend- 
ing my  course  through  the  Julian  street,  I  entered 
the  quarter  called  Chiavica,  where  Crispino  cap- 
tain of  the  city  guard  met  me  with  his  whole 
band  of  followers,  and  told  me  roughly,  I  was  the 
Pope's  prisoner.  I  answered  him,  Crispino,  you 
mistake  your  man.  By  no  means,  said  Crispino ; 
you  are  the  ingenious  artist  Benvenuto,  I  know 
vou  very  well»  and  have  orders  to  conduct  you  to 
the  castle  of  St.  Angeio,  \vhere  noblemen  and  men 
of  genius  like  yourself  are  confined.  As  four  of 
his  myrniidons  were  going  to  fall  upon  me,  and 
deprive  me  forcibly  of  a  dagger  which  I  had  by 
my  side,  and  of  the  rings  on  my  fingers,  Crispino 
ordered  them  not  to  ofifer  to  touch  me ;  it  was  suf- 
ficient, he  said,  for  them  to  do  their  office,  and 
prevent  me  from  making  my  escape.  Then  com- 
ing up  to  me,  he  very  politely  demanded  my  arms. 
Whilst  I  was  giving  them  up,  I  recollected,  that 
it  was  in  that  very  place  I  had  formerly  killed 
Pompeo.  From  thence  they  conducted  me  to 
the  castle,  and  locked  me  up  in  one  of  the  upper 
apartments  of  the  tower.  This  was  the  first  time 
I  ever  knew  the  inside  of  a  prison,  and  I  was  then 
in  my  thirty-seventh  year. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Pier-Luigi  the  Popes  bastard  son,  in  hopes  of  get- 
ting the  treasure  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter 
from  the  author^  persuades  bis  father  to  proceed 
against  him  ivith  great  severity — Cellini  under- 
goes an  examination  before  the  governor  of  Pome 
and  other  magistrates — His  famous  speech  in 
vindication  of  his  innocence — Pier-Luigi  does 
his  utmost  to  ruin  bim^  whilst  the  French  king 
interposes  in  his  bebaf — Kind  behaviour  of  the 
governor  of  the  castle  to  him — Story  of  the  friar 
Pallavicini — The  author  prepares  to  make  bis 
escape  'with  the  assistance  of  his  boy  Ascanio^- 
The  Pope  is  offended  at  the  French  king's  inter- 
position^ and  resolves  to  keep  the  author  in  perpe- 
tual confinement. 


PIER-LUIGI,  the  Pope's  bastard  son,  hav- 
ing maturely  reflected  on  the  great  sum  of  money, 
which  I  was  charged  with  having  in  possession, 
immediately  applied  to  his  father  to  make  that  mo- 
ney over  to  him:  the  Pope  readily  granted  his  re- 
quest, at  the  same  time  adding,  that  he  would 
assist  him  in  the  recovery  of  it.  After  I  had  been 
detained  prisoner  a  whole  week,  they  appointed 
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commissioners  to  examine  me,  in  order  to  bring 
the  ufFair  to  some  issue.  I  was  thereupon  sent  for 
into  a  large  handsome  hall  in  the  castle,  where  ihe 
examiners  were  assembled  ;  these  were,  first,  the 
governor  of  Rome,  Signor  Benedetto  Conversini, 
a  native  of  Pistoia,  who  was  afterwards  bishop  of 
Jesi ;  the  second,  the  procurator  of  the  exchequer, 
whose  name  I  cannot  now  recollect ;  the  third,  the 
judge  of  criminal  causes,  named  Signor  Benedetto 
da  Galli.  They  began  first  to  examine  me  with 
tenderness  and  humanity,  but  afterwards  broke  out 
into  the  roughest  and  most  menacing  terms  ima- 
ginable, occasioned,  as  I  apprehend,  by  this  speech 
of  mine :  Gentlemen,  you  have,  for  above  an 
hour,  been  questioning  me  about  an  idle  story  and 
such  nonsense,  that  it  may  be  justly  said  of  you, 
that  you  are  trifling,  and  there  is  neither  head  nor 
tail  m  what  you  say ;  so  I  beg  it  of  you  as  a  fa- 
vour, that  you  would  tell  me  your  meaning,  n.ad 
let  me  hear  something  like  sense  and  me.>n!ng 
from  5^ou,  and  not  idle  stories  and  fabulous  ir.v-.n- 
tions.  At  these  words  the  governor  could  no 
longer  disguise  his  brutal  nature,  but  said  to  me. 
You  speak  with  too  much  confidence,  or  rather 
with  too  much  insolence ;  however  I  will  humble 
your  pride,  and  make  you  as  tame  as  a  spaniel,  by 
what  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  which  you  will  find 
to  be  neither  an  idle  story  nor  nonsense,  but  such 
conclusive  reasoning  that  you  will  be  obliged  to 
submit  to  it.  So  he  began  to  deliver  himself  as 
follows  : 

"  We  know  with  certainty,  that  you  were  in 
Rome  at  the  time  of  the  sacking  of  that  unfortu- 
nate city,  and  in  this  very  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
where  you  performed  the  office  of  gunner  :  as  you 
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are  by  trade  a  goldsmith  and  jeweller.  Pope  Cle- 
ment, having  a  particular  knowledge  of  you,  and 
incapable  of  meeting  with  others  of  the  business, 
emplo}'ed  you  secretly  to  unloose  all  the  precious 
stones  in  his  crowns,  mitres,  and  rings  ;  and,  put- 
ting an  entire  confidence  in  you,  desired  you  to 
sew  them  up  in  your  clothes.  You  availed  your- 
self of  that  confidence,  to  appropriate  to  your  owa 
use  the  value  of  80,000  crowns  unknown  to  his 
holiness  :  this  information  we  had  from  a  journey- 
man of  yours,  to  whom  you  discovered  the  whole 
affair,  and  boasted  of  the  fraud.  We  now  there- 
fore enjoin  and  command  you  to  find  these  jewels 
or  the  value  of  them,  after  which  we  will  discharge 
and  set  you  at  liberty." 

I  could  not  hear  these  words  without  bursting 
out  into  a  loud  laugh  ;  when  I  had  sufficiently  in- 
dulged my  mirth,  I  delivered  myself  thus  :  I  re- 
turn my  hearty  thanks  to  the  supreme  Creator, 
that  this  first  time  it  has  pleased  his  Divine  Majes- 
ty I  should  be  a  prisoner,  I  have  the  happiness 
not  to  be  confined  for  any  criminal  excess  of  pas- 
sion, as  generally  happens  to  young  men.  If 
what  you  say  were  true,  I  am  in  no  danger  of  suf- 
fering corporal  punishment,  as  the  la^vs  at  that 
time  had  lost  their  force  and  authority  ;  for  I 
might  excuse  myself  by  affirming,  that,  as  a  ser- 
vant to  his  holiness,  I  had  kept  the  treasure  as  a 
deposit  for  the  apostolical  see,  with  an  intention 
to  put  them  into  the  hands  of  some  good  Pope, 
or  of  those  that  should  claim  it  of  me,  as  you  do 
now,  if  the  fact  were  as  you  represent  it.  The 
tyrannical  governor  would  not  suffer  me  to  proceed 
any  farther,  but  interrupting  me  at  these  words, 
cried  out  in  a  fury,  Give  v/hat  gloss  you  please  to 
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the  affair,  Benvenuto,  it  is  enough  for  us  that  we 
have  discovered  the  person  who  has  possessed 
himself  of  the  treasure ;  be  as  expeditious  there- 
fore as  possible,  otherwise  we  shall  take  other  me- 
thods with  you,  and  not  stop  at  words.  As  they 
were  then  preparing  to  depart,  I  said  to  them, 
Gentlemen,  you  have  not  finished  my  examination, 
hear  me  out,  and  then  do  as  you  please.  They 
seated  themselves  again,  though  they  appeared  to 
be  in  a  great  passion,  and  unwilling  to  hear  any 
thing  I  could  say  for  myself;  nay,  they  seemed 
to  be  in  a  manner  satisfied  with  their  inquiry,  and 
to  think  they  had  discovered  all  they  wanted  to 
know  :  I  therefore  addressed  them  in  the  follow- 
ing terms,  You  are  to  know,  gentlemen,  that  I 
have  lived  in  Rome  near  twenty  years,  and  I  was 
never  before  imprisoned,  either  here  or  any  where 
else.  At  these  words  the  brute  of  a  governor  in- 
terrupted me,  and  said.  Yet  you  have  killed  men 
enough  in  your  time.  I  replied.  This  is  your 
bare  assertion,  unsupported  by  any  acknowledg- 
ment of  mine  ;  but  if  a  person  were  to  endeavour 
to  deprive  you  of  life,  no  doubt  but  you  would 
defend  yourself  the  best  you  could ;  and  if  you 
were  to  kill  him,  you  would  be  fully  justified  in 
the  eye  of  the  law :  so  let  me  conclude  my  de- 
fence, as  you  propose  to  lay  it  before  his  holiness, 
and  profess  that  you  please  to  pass  a  just  judg- 
ment. 

I  must  repeat  it  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  have 
been  near  twenty  years  an  inhabitant  of  this  great 
metropolis,  and  have  been  often  employed  in  works 
of  the  greatest  importance.  I  am  sensible  that 
this  is  the  seat  of  Christ,  and  should,  in  case  any 
temporal  prince  had  made  a  wicked  attempt  against 
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nie,  immediately  have  had  recourse  to  this  holy 
tribunal,  and  to  God's  vicegerent,  to  prevail  on 
him  to  espouse  my  cause.  But,  alas  !  what  pow- 
er shall  I  have  recourse  to  in  my  present  distress? 
To  what  prince  shall  I  fly,  to  defend  me  from  so 
wicked  an  attempt  ?  Should  not  you,  before  you 
ordered  me  to  be  arrested,  enquire  where  I  had 
deposited  the  80,000  crowns  in  question  ?  Should 
not  you  likewise  have  examined  the  list  of  those 
jewels,  as  they  were  carefully  numbered  in  the 
apostolical  chamber,  five  hundred  years  ago  ?  In 
case  you  had  found  any  thing  wanting,  you  should 
have  taken  my  books  and  myself,  and  confronted 
them  with  the  jewels.  I  must  inform  you,  that 
the  books  in  which  the  Pope's  jewels  and  those  of 
the  triple  croevrn  have  been  registered,  are  all  ex» 
tant  ;  and  you  will  find  that  Pope  Clement  was 
possessed  of  nothing  but  what  v.^as  committed  to 
writing  with  the  utmost  care  and  exactness.  All 
I  have  to  add  is,  that  when  the  unfortunate  Pope 
Clement  was  for  making  an  accommodation  with 
the  Imperial  free-booters,  who  had  plundered 
Rome  and  insulted  the  church,  there  came  a  per- 
son to  negotiate  the  accommodation,  whose  name 
was  Caesar  Iscatinaro,  if  my  memory  does  not  fail 
me,  who  having  as  good  as  concluded  the  treaty 
with  that  injured  pontiff,  the  latter,  in  order  to 
compliment  the  negociator,  let  a  ring  drop  from 
his  finger,  worth  about  four  thousand  crowns,  and 
upon  Iscatinaro's  stooping  to  take  it  up,  his  holi- 
ness desired  him  to  wear  it  for  his  sake.  I  was 
present  when  all  this  happened,  and  if  the  dia- 
mond be  missing,  I  have  told  you  what  became 
of  it  ;  but  I  am  almost  positive  that  you  will  find 
even  this  registered.  You  may  therefore  well  be 
Vol.  I.  B  b 
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ashamed  of  having  thus  attacked  a  man  of  my 
character,  who  has  been  employed  in  so  many  af- 
fairs of  importance  for  the  apostolical  see.  I 
must  acquaint  you,  that  had  it  not  been  for  me, 
the  morning  that  the  Imperialists  scaled  the  walls 
of  Kome,  they  would  have  entered  the  castle  with- 
out meeting  with  any  opposition  :  I,  though  unre- 
warded for  my  services,  exerted  myself  vigorously 
in  managing  the  artillery,  when  all  the  soldiers  had 
forsaken  their  posts.  I  likewise  animated  to  the 
fight  a  companion  of  mine,  Raphael  da  Montelupo, 
a  statuary,  who  had  quitted  his  post  like  the  rest, 
and  hid  himself  in  a  corner  quite  frightened  and 
dismayed  ;  when  I  saw  him  entirely  neglect  the 
defence  of  the  castle,  I  roused  his  courage,  and 
he  and  I  unassisted,  slaughtered  such  numbers  of 
our  foes,  that  the  soldiers  turned  their  force  ano- 
ther way.  I  was  the  man  that  fired  at  Iscatinaro, 
upon  seeing  him  speak  disrespectfully  to  Pope  Cle- 
ment, and  behave  insolently  to  his  holiness,  like  a 
Lutheran  and  an  impious  heretic  as  he  was.  Pope 
Clement  notwithstanding,  caused  the  person  who 
had  performed  that  glorious  action  to  be  sought  all 
over  the  castle,  in  order  to  have  him  hanged.  I 
was  the  man  that  shot  the  Prince  of  Orange 
through  the  head,  under  the  ramparts  of  this  cas- 
tle. I  have  moreover  made  for  the  use  of  the 
Holy  Church,  a  vast  number  of  ornaments  of  sil- 
ver, gold  and  precious  stones  ;  as  likewise  many 
medals  and  the  finest  and  most  valuable  coins. 
Is  this  then  the  priest-like  return  which  is  made 
to  a  man,  that  has  served  you  with  so  much  zeal.^ 
Go  now  and  repeat  to  the  Pope  all  I  have  said,  as- 
suring him,  that  he  has  all  his  jewels,  ^nd  that  I 
got  nothing  else  in  the   church's   service  at  the 
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melancholy  sack  of  this  city,  but  wounds  and 
bruises  ;  and  reckoned  upon  nothing  but  an  in- 
considerable recompense  which  Pope  Paul  had 
promised  me.  Now  I  know  what  to  think  of  his 
holiness,  and  of  you  his  ministers. 

Whilst  I  uttered  these  words,  they  stood  aston- 
ished, and  looking  attentively  at  each  other,  de- 
parted with  gestures  that  testified  wonder  and  sur- 
prise. They  then  went  all  three  together,  to  in- 
form the  Pope  of  what  I  had  said ',  the  latter,  in 
some  confusion,  gave  orders,  that  a  diligent  and 
accurate  enquiry  should  be  made  into  the  account 
of  all  the  jewels,  and  upon  finding  that  none  of 
them  were  missing,  they  left  me  in  the  castle, 
without  taking  any  farther  notice  of  me.  Signor 
Pier-Luigi,  however,  went  so  far  as  to  endeavour 
to  destroy  me,  in  order  to  conceal  his  own  mis- 
con  luct  in  the  affair* 

Daring  this  time  of  agitation  and  trouble,  king 
Francis  had  heard  a  circumstantial  account  of  the 
Pope's  keeping  me  In  confinement  so  unjustly : 
and  as  a  nobleman  belonging  to  his  court,  named 
Monsieur  de  Montluc,  had  been  sent  ambassador 
to  his  holiness,  he  wrote  to  him  to  apply  for  my 
enlargement  to  his  holiness,  as  a  person  that  be- 
longed to  his  majesty^  The  Pope,  though  a  man 
of  sense  and  extraordinary  abilities,  behaved  in 
this  affair  of  mine,  like  a  person  of  as  little  virtue 
as  understanding  ;  the  answer  he  returned  the 
ambassador  was.  That  the  king  his  master  need 
not  give  himself  any  concern  about  me,  as  I  was 
a  very  turbulent,  troublesome  man  ;  therefore  he 
advised  his  majesty  to  leave  me  where  I  was,  be- 
cause he  kept  me  in  prison  for  committing  murder 
and  other  atrocious  crimes.     The  king  of  France 
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made  answer,  That  justice  was  strictly  observed 
in  his  dominions,  and  that  as  he  rewarded  and  fa- 
voured good  men,  so  he  punished  and  discounte- 
nanced the  bad  :  addmg,  that  as  his  holiness  had 
suffered  me  to  leave  Italy,  and  had  been  no  longer 
solicitous  about  my  services,  he,  upon  seeing  me 
in  his  dominions,  had  gladly  taken  me  under  his 
patronage,  and  now  claimed  me  as  his  subject. 
Though  these  were  the  greatest  honours  and  fa- 
vours that  could  possibly  be  conferred  upon  a  man 
in  my  station  of  life,  they  were  highly  prejudicial 
and  dangerous  to  my  cause.  The  Pope  was  so 
tormented  with  jealous  fear,  lest  I  should  go  to 
France  and  discover  his  base  treatment  of  me,  that 
he  was  constantly  watching  for  an  opportunity  to 
get  me  despatched,  without  hurting  his  own  repu- 
tation. The  constable  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo 
was  a  countryman  of  mine,  a  Florentine,  named 
Georgio  Ugolini.  This  worthy  gentleman  behav- 
ed to  me  with  the  greatest  politeness,  permitting 
me  to  walk  freely  about  the  castle,  on  my  parole  of 
honour,  and  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  he 
saw  the  severity  and  injustice  of  my  treatment  : 
upon  my  offering  to  give  him  security  for  this  in- 
dulgence, he  decliwed  taking  it  though  he  knew 
the  Pope  to  be  greatly  exasperated  against  me, 
merely  because  he  heard  every  body  speak  of  me 
as  a  man  of  truth  and  integrity.  Thus  I  gave  hira 
my  word  and  honour,  and  he  even  put  me  into  a 
way  of  working  a  little  at  my  business.  As  I 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  Pope's  anger  would 
soon  subside,  on  account  not  only  of  my  inno- 
cence, but  of  the  king  of  France's  intercession  i 
I  caused  my  shop  to  be  kept  open,  and  my  young 
man  Ascanio  came  to  and  fro  to  the  castle  bring- 
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ing    me  some   things  to  employ  me  :  though  I 
could  do  hut  very  little,  whilst  so  unjustly  con- 
fined ;  however,  I  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and 
bore  my  hard  fortune  the  best  I  could,  having  won 
the  hearts  of  all  the  guards  and  soldiers  belonging 
to  the  garrison.     As  the  Pope  sometimes  came  to 
sup  at  the  castle,  whenever  this  happened,  it  was 
not  guarded,  but  the  doors  were  left  open,  like 
those    of  any  other  palace.     On  such  occasions, 
the  prisoners  were  put  under  closer  confinement ; 
but  this  general  rule  was  not  observed  with  respect 
to   me,   for   I  was  always  at  liberty  to  walk  about 
the  courts  :  under  these  circumstances  I  was  fre- 
quently advised  by  the  soldiers  to  make  my  escape 
who  moreover  declared,  that  they  would  assist  me 
in  the  recovery  of  my  liberty,  being  sensible  how 
unjustly  I  was  treated.    The  answer  I  made  them 
was,  that  I  had  given  my  word  and  honour  to  the 
constable  of  the  castle,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
worthy  men  breathing,  and  had  conferred  great 
favours  on  me. 

Amongst  the  soldiers  who  advised  me  to  make 
my  escape,  there  was  one,  a  man  of  great  wit  and 
courage,  who  reason  -i  with  me  thus  :  My  good 
friend  Benvenuto,  you  should  consider  that  a  man 
who  is  a  prisoner,  neither  is  nor  can  be  bound  to 
keep    his  word,  nor  to  any  thing  else  :  take  my 

advice,  and  fly  from  this  villain  of ,  and 

from  his  bastard  son,  who  have  sworn  your  de- 
struction. I  bemg  determined  rather  to  lose  my 
life  than  break  the  pix)mise  I  had  made  to  the  wor- 
thy constable,  bore  my  hard  fate  the  best  I  could, 
and  had  for  the  companion  of  my  confinement  a; 
Certain  monk  of  the  Pallavicini  family,  who  was  a 
celebrated  preacher.    He  was  confined  for  heresy., 
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and  had  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  humour  in  conver- 
sation, but  was  one  of  the  most  profligate  fellows  in 
the  world,  contaminating  himself  with  all  sorts  of 
vices  J  1  admired  his  shining  qualities,  but  his  odi- 
ous vices  I  freely  censured  and  held  in  abhorrence. 
This  monk  was  constantly  preaching  to  me,  that  I 
was  under  no  obligation  to  keep  the  word  Ihad  given 
to  the  constable  of  the  castle,  because  I  was  a  pri- 
soner. I  made  answer,  that  he  spoke  like  a  monk,, 
but  not  like  a  man  :  for  he  that  is  a  man,  and  not 
a  monk,  thinks  himself  obliged  to  keep  his  word 
upon  all  occasions,  and  in  whatever  circumstances 
he  happens  to  be  situated  :  therefore  as  I  was  a 
man  and  not  a  monk,  I  was  resolved  never  to  vio- 
late my  plighted  faith.  The  monk  perceiving  that 
he  could  not  corrupt  me  by  all  the  subtile  and  so- 
phistical arguments,  which  he  urged  v/ith  so  much 
force,  had  recourse  to  other  means  to  seduce  my 
virtue.  For  several  days  after  he  read  to  me  the 
sermons  of  the  monk  Jeronimo  Savonolora,  and 
made  so  admirable  a  comment  upon  them,  that  I  was 
more  delighted  with  it,  than  even  with  the  dis- 
courses themselves,  though  they  had  given  me 
such  high  satisfaction  ;  in  fine,  I  had  conceived  so 
high  an  opinion  of  him,  that  I  would  have  done 
any  thing  else  athis  recommendation,  except  break- 
ing my  word.  This  monk  seeing  m.e  astonished 
at  his  great  talents,  thought  of  another  expedient; 
so  he  asked  me  what  method  I  should  have  had 
recourse  to,  if  they  made  me  a  close  prisoner,  in 
order  to  effectuate  my  escape.  Desirous  of  giv- 
ing the  ingenious  monk  some  proof  of  my  own 
acuteness,  1  told  him  that  I  could  open  any  lock, 
even  the  most  difficult,  especially  those  of  that 
prison,  which  I  should  make  no  more  of  forcing, 
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than  of  eating  a  bit  of  cheese.  The  monk,  in  order 
to  make  me  discover  my  secret,  btgan  to  run  me 
down,  observing  that  men  who  have  acquired  re- 
putation by  their  talents,  make  many  boasts  ;  and 
that  if  they  were  afterwards  called  upon  to  carry 
their  boastings  into  execution,  they  would  soon 
forfeit  all  the  reputation  they  had  acquired  ;  add- 
ing, that  what  I  said  seemed  so  far  to  pass  all  the 
bounds  of  probability,  that  he  apprehended,  were 
I  to  be  put  to  the  trial,  I  should  come  off  with  but 
little  honour. 

Finding  myself  pushed  hard  by  this  devil  of  a 
monk,  I  told  him  that  I  generally  promised  much 
less  than  I  was  able  to  perform,  and  that  wh;it  I 
had  said  concerning  the  locks  was  a  mere  trifle  ; 
for  I  would  soon  convince  him  that  I  had  said 
nothing  but  the  truth  :  in  a  word,  I  inconsiderate- 
ly discovered  to  him  my  whole  secret.  The 
monk  affecting  to  take  little  or  no  notice  of  what  he 
saw,  immediately  learned  the  mystery.  The  worthy 
constable  continued  to  allow  me  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  castle  as  I  thought  proper,  and  did  not 
even  order  me  to  be  locked  up  at  night,  like  the 
rest  of  the  prisoners ;  at  the  same  time  he  suffer- 
ed me  to  work  as  much  as  I  pleased,  in  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  wax.  I  had  been  employed  some  wteks 
on  a  bason  for  the  cardinal  of  Ferrara,  but  being 
wtary  of  my  confinement,  I  grew  tired  also  of 
large  works,  and  only  amused  myself  with  now 
and  then  making  little  figures  of  wax.  The  monk 
stole  a  piece  of  this  wax,  and  by  means  thereof 
put  in  practice  all  I  had  inconsider^-tely  taught 
him,  with  regard  to  ctjunterfeiting  the  keys  of 
the  prison.  He  had  taken  ior  his  associate  and  as- 
sistant a  clerk  named  Lewis,  who  was  a  native  of 
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Padua;  upon  their  attempting  to  counterfeit  these 
keys,  the  smith  discovered  them  ;  as  the  consta- 
ble sometimes  came  to  see  me  at  my  apartment, 
and  saw  me  working  in  this  wax,  he  immediately 
knew  it,  and  said,  That  poor  unfortunate  Benve- 
nuto  has  indeed  been  very  hardly  used  ;  he  should 
not  however  have  concerned  himself  in  such  tricks, 
since  1  have  done  so  much  to  oblige  him  ;  for  the 
future  I  will  confine  him  close  prisoner,  and  shew 
him  no  indulgence.  So  he  ordered  me  to  be  closely 
confined,  and  with  some  circumstances  of  severity, 
which  I  suffered  from  the  reproaches,  and  oppro- 
brious language  of  his  servants,  who  had  been  my 
well  wishers,  but  now  upbraided  me  with  the  ob- 
ligations their  master  had  laid  me  under,  calling  me 
an  ungrateful  and  faithless  man.  As  one  of  them 
was  more  bitter  and  abusive  on  the  occasion,  than 
was  consistent  with  decency,  I,  being  conscious 
of  my  own  innocence,  answered  boldly,  that  I  had 
never  acted  the  part  of  a  traitor  or  faithless  man  ; 
that  I  would  assert  my  innocence  at  the  hazard  of 
my  life  ;  and  that  if  either  he,  or  any  other,  ever 
again  oflfered  to  give  me  any  such  abusive  language 
I  should,  without  hesitation,  give  him  the  lie. 
Not  being  able  to  bear  this  affront,  he  ran  to  the 
constable's  apartment,  and  brought  me  the  wax, 
with  the  model  of  the  key.  As  soon  as  X  saw  the 
w.sx,  I  told  him  that  both  he  and  I  were  in  the  right; 
but  begged  to  speak  with  the  constable,  that  I 
might  let  him  into  the  whole  affair,  which  was  of 
much  greater  importance  than  they  imagined. 
The  constable  soon  after  sent  for  me,  and  1  told 
him  all  that  had  passed  ;  he  thereupon  put  the 
monk  into  close  confinement,  and  the  latter  in- 
formed against  the  clerk,  tf ho  had  like  to  have 
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been  hanged  for  it.  The  constable  however  hush- 
ed up  the  affair,  which  was  already  come  to  the 
ears  of  the  Pope,  saved  the  clerk  from  the  gal- 
lows, and  restored  me  to  the  same  liberty  I  had 
enjoyed  before. 

When  I  found  I  had  been  treated  with  so  much 
rigour  in  this  affair,  I  began  to  think  seriously, 
and  said  within  myself,  if  this  man  should  happen 
again  to  take  such  a  freak,  and  not  chuse  to  trust 
me  any  longer,  I  should  not  care  to  be  beholdea 
to  him,  but  should  make  a  trial  of  my  own  skill, 
which  I  doubt  not  would  have  a  very  different 
success  from  that  of  the  monk,  I  got  my  servants 
to  bring  me  thick  sheets,  and  did  not  send  back 
the  dirty  ones  ;  upon  their  asking  for  them,  I  an- 
swered, that  I  had  given  them  away  to  some  of 
the  poor  soldiers  ;  adding,  that  if  it  should  come 
to  be  discovered,  they  would  be  in  danger  of  being 
sent  to  the  galleys  ;  this  my  journeymen  and  ser- 
vants, Felice  in  particular,  took  the  utmost  care 
to  keep  the  thing  secret.  I  pulled  all  the  straw 
out  of  the  tick  of  my  bed,  and  burned  it,  for  I  had  a 
chimney  in  the  room  where  I  lay.  I  then  cut 
those  sheets  into  a  number  of  slips,  each  about  one 
third  of  a  cubit  in  length,  and  when  I  thought  I 
had  made  a  sufficient  quantity  to  reach  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  lofty  tower  of  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  I  told  my  servants  that  I  had  giv- 
en away  as  much  of  my  linen  as  I  thought  proper, 
and  desired  they  would  take  care  to  bring  me  clean 
sheets,  adding  that  I  would  constantly  return  them 
the  dirty  ones.  These  orders  my  journeymen 
and  servants  quickly  forgot.  The  cardinals  San- 
tiquattro  and  Cornaro  caused  my  shop  to  be  shut 
up,  telling  me  in  plain  terms,  that  his  holiness 
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would  not  hear  of  my  enlargement,  and  that  the 
great  favour  shewn  me  by  the  king  of  France  had 
rather  been  of  prejudice  than  any  benefit  to  me  : 
they  added,  that  the  last  words  which  Mons.  de 
Montluc  had  spoken  to  the  Pope,  by  the  direction 
of  the  king,  were,  that  his  holiness  should  get  the 
cause  tried  by  the  ordinary  judges  of  the  courts 
and  that  if  I  had  any  way  transgressed,  I  should 
suffer  the  punishment  ordained  by  the  law ;  but 
in  case  I  were  innocent,  it  was  but  just  they  should 
discharge  me.  These  words  had  provoked  the 
Pope  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  had  almost  formed 
a  resolution  to  detain  me  prisoner  the  rest  of  my 
days.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  consta- 
ble of  the  castle  on  this  occasion  espoused  my 
cause  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


parrel  between  the  author  and  Ascanio — Strange 
disorder  of  the  constable  of  the  castle^  'whicb 
causes  an  alteration  in  bis  bebaviour  to  Cellini 
— Tbe  latter  is  confned  more  closely  than  ever^ 
and  treated  tvitb  great  severity — His  ^wonderful 
escape  out  of  tbe  castle — He  is  received  and  con- 
cealed  for  a  time  at  cardinal  Cornaro'^s  palace. 


MY  enemies,  when  they  saw  that  my  shop 
was  shut  up,  took  every  opportunity  to  insult  and 
revile  my  servants  and  friends,  who  visited  me  in 
my  confinement.  It  happened  that  Ascanio,  who 
came  twice  every  day  to  see  me,  begged  that  I 
would  get  a  litde  waistcoat  made  for  him  of  a  blue 
sattin  waistcoat  of  mine,  which  I  had  worn  but 
once,  when  I  walked  in  procession  with  it.  I  told 
him  that  it  was  no  time  nor  place  for  such  finery. 
The  lad  was  so  affronted  at  my  refusing  him  a  rag 
of  a  waistcoat,  that  he  declared  he  would  go  home 
to  his  father's  at  Tagliacozzo.  I  answered  with 
indignation,  that  I  should  be  glad  if  I  were  never 
to  see  his  face  more  ;  and  he  swore,  in  a  most  fu- 
rious passion,  that  he  would  never  again  appear  in 
my  presence.     Whilst  this  altercation  passed  be- 
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tween  us,  we  were  walking  round  the  battlements 
of  the  castle,  and  as  the  constable  himself  happen- 
ed to  be  taking  a  turn  at  the  same  time,  we  met 
him  just  as  Ascanio  said  to  me,  I  am  going  to 
leave  you  :  farewel  for  ever.  To  this  I  answered. 
For  ever  let  it  be,  and  to  make  it  more  certain,  I 
shall  speak  to  the  guards  not  to  let  you  pass  for  the 
future.  So  turning  to  the  constable,  I  earnestly 
entreated  him  to  command  the  centinels  never  to 
suffer  Ascanio  to  pass,  telling  him,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  good-for-nothing  fellow  came  only 
to  increase  my  sufferings,  and  therefore  I  begged 
it  as  a  favour,  that  he  might  no  longer  have  any 
admittance.  The  constable  was  sorry  for  what  had 
happened,  as  he  knew  the  lad  to  be  possessed  of 
an  uncommon  genius,  and  as  his  beauty  was  so 
great,  that  those  who  had  seen  him  but  once,  could 
not  help  conceiving  an  affection  for  him.  The 
young  man  left  the  place  weeping,  and  had  with 
him  a  little  scimitar,  which  he  sometimes  wore, 
concealed  under  his  clothes ;  as  he  was  coming 
out  of  the  castle,  with  his  face  bedewed  with  tears, 
he  happened  to  meet  two  of  my  most  inveterate 
enemies,  Jeronimo  the  Perugian,  and  Michele, 
both  goldsmiths.  This  Michele,  who  was  a  friend 
to  that  rogue  of  a  Perugian,  and  an  enemy  to  As- 
canio, said  to  the  latter,  What  can  this  mean  ?  As- 
canio weeping !  Is  your  father  dead  ?  I  mean  your 
father  at  the  castle.  He  is  living,  answered  As- 
canio, but  you  are  a  dead  man  ;  thereupon  raising 
his  arm,  he,  with  his  scimitar,  gave  him  two 
wounds,  both  on  the  head ;  with  the  first  he 
brought  him  to  the  ground,  and  with  the  second 
he  cut  off  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  at  the 
same  time  wounding  him  on  the  head  j  so  that  he 
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hy  motionless,  like  one  deprived  of  life.  The 
Pope  having  received  information  of  what  had 
happened,  said,  with  great  indignation,  Since  it  is 
the  king's  pleasure,  that  Benvenuto  be  brought  to 
a  trial,  go,  bid  him  prepare  for  his  defence  in 
three  days  time.  The  proper  officers  came  to  me 
from  his  holiness,  and  delivered  themselves  ac- 
cording to  his  directions.  The  v/orthy  constable 
upon  this  repaired  to  the  Pope,  and  made  him 
sensible  that  I  had  nothing  at  all  to  say  to  the  af- 
fair, and  that  I  had  turned  off  the  youth  who  had 
committed  that  rash  action  ;  in  short,  he  defended 
my  cause  so  well,  that  he  prevented  me  from  fall- 
ing a  victim  to  the  pontiff's  resentment.  Ascanio 
fled  to  Tagliacozzo,  to  his  father's  house,  and 
wrote  to  me  from  thence  to  beg  my  pardon  a  thou- 
sand times,  and  acknowledge  his  fault,  in  having 
added  to  my  sufferings  by  his  misbehaviour  j  he 
concluded  by  assuring  me,  that  if  God  should 
ever  be  so  merciful  as  to  deliver  me  from  n>y  con- 
finement, he  would  never  again  forsake  me.  In 
my  answer  I  desired  he  would  endeavour  to  im- 
prove in  his  business,  telling  him,  that  if  the  Al- 
mighty restored  my  liberty,  I  should  be  sure  to 
send  for  him. 

The  constable  of  the  castle  had  annually  a  cer- 
tain periodical  disorder,  which  totally  deprived 
him  of  his  senses,  and,  when  the  fit  came  upon 
him,  he  was  talkative  to  excess  ;  every  year  he 
had  some  different  whim  ;  one  time  he  conceited 
himself  metamorphosed  into  a  pitcher  of  oil ;  ano- 
ther time  he  thought  himself  a  frog,  and  began  to 
leap  as  such ;  another  time  he  imagined  he  was 
dead,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  humour  '  "s 
conceit,  by  a  shew  of  burying  him;  thus  ht 
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every  year  some  new  frenzy.     This  year  he  fan- 
cied himself  a  bat,   and  when  he  went  to  take  a 
walk,  he  sometimes  made  just  such  a  noise  as  bats 
do  j  he  likewise  used  gestures  v/ith  his  hands  and 
his  body,  as  if  he  were  going  to  fly.     His  physi- 
cians, who  knew  his  disorder,  and   likewise  his 
old  servants,  procured  him  all  the  pleasures  and 
amusements   they   could   think  of ;    and   as  they 
found  he  delighted  greatly  in  my  conversation, 
they  frequently  came  to  me,  to  conduct  me  to  his 
apartment,  where  the  poor  man  often  detained  me 
three  or  four  hours  chatting  with  him.    He  some- 
times kept  me  at  his  table  to  dine  or  sup,  and  al- 
ways made  me  sit  opposite  to  him;  on  which  oc- 
casion  he    never  ceased   to   talk  himself,    or  to 
encourage  mie  to  join  in   conversation.     At  these 
interviews  I  generally  took  care   to   eat  heartily, 
but  the  poor  constable  neither  ate  nor  slept,  inso- 
much that  I  was  tired  and  jaded  by  constant  at- 
tendance ;    upon    examining   his    countenance,  I 
could  perceive  that  his  eyes  looked  quite  shock- 
ingly, and  that  he  began  to  squint.     He  asked  me 
whether  I  had  ever  had  a  fancy  to  fly  ?  I  answer- 
ed, that  I  had  always  been  readiest  to  attempt  such 
things  as  men  found  most  difficult ;  and  that  with 
regard  to  flying,  as  God  had  given  me  a  body  ad- 
mirably well  calculated   for  running,  I  had  even 
resolution  enough  to  attempt  to  fly.   He  then  pro- 
posed to  me  to  explain  how  I  could  contrive   it. 
I  replied,  that  when  I  attentively  considered  the 
several  creatures  that  fly,  and  thought  of  effecting 
by  art,  what  they  do  by  the  force  of  nature,  I  did 
not  And  one  so  fit  to  imitate  as  the  bat.     As  soon 
as  the  poor  man  heard  mention  made  of  a  bat,  his 
i"renzy  for  the  year  turning  upon  that  animal,  be 
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cried  out  aloud,  It  is  very  true,  a  bat  is  the  thing. 
He  then  addressed  himself  to  me,  and  said,  Ben- 
venuto,  if  you  had  the  opportunity,  would  you 
have  the  heart  to  make  an  attempt  to  fly  ?  I  an- 
swered, that  if  he  would  give  me  leave,  I  had  cou- 
rage enough  to  attempt  to  fly  as  far  as  Prati,  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  wings  waxed  over.  He  said 
thereupon,  I  should  like  to  see  you  fl}' ;  but  as  the 
Pope  has  enjoined  me  to  watch  over  you  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  I  know  that  you  have  the  cun- 
ning of  the  devil,  and  would  avail  yourself  of  the 
opportunity  to  make  your  escape,  I  am  resolved 
to  keep  you  locked  up  with  a  hundred  keys,  that 
you  may  not  slip  out  of  my  hands.  I  then  began 
to  solicit  him  with  new  intreaties,  putting  him  in 
mind  that  I  had  had  it  in  my  power  to  make  my 
escape,  but  through  regard  to  the  promise  I  had 
made  him  would  never  avail  myself  (>f  the  oppor- 
tunity ;  I  therefore  beseeched  him  for  the  love  of 
God,  and  as  he  had  confeired  so  many  obligations 
on  me,  that  he  would  not  make  mv  condition 
worse  than  it  was.  Whilst  I  uttered  these  words, 
he  gave  instant  orders  that  I  should  be  tied  and 
confined  a  closer  prisoner  than  ever.  When  I  saw 
that  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  entreat  him  any  far- 
ther, I  said  before  all  present,  confine  me  as  close 
as  you  please,  I  will  contrive  to  make  my  escape 
notwithstanding.  So  they  carried  me  off  and 
locked  me  up  with  the  utmost  care. 

I  then  began  to  deliberate  upon  the  method  I 
should  pursue  to  make  my  escape :  as  soon  as  I 
saw  myself  locked  in,  I  set  about  examining  the 
place  in  which  I  was  confined,  and  thinking  I  had 
discovered  a  sure  way  to  get  out,  I  revolved  in 
my  mind  in  what  manner  I  could  descend  the 
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height  of  the  great  tower.  Havhig  first  of  all 
formed  a  conjecture  of  the  degree  of  line  suffi- 
cient for  me  to  descend  by,  I  took  a  new  pair  of 
sheets  which  I  had  cut  into  slips,  and  sewed  fast 
together.  The  next  thing  I  wanted  was  a  pair  of 
pincers  which  I  took  from  a  Savoyard,  v/ho  was 
upon  guard  at  the  castle.  This  man  had  care  of 
the  casks  and  the  cisterns  belonging  to  the  castle, 
and  likewise  worked  as  a  carpenter  ;  and  as  he  had 
several  pair  of  pincers,  and  one  amongst  others 
which  was  thick  and  large,  thinking  it  would  suit 
my  purpose,  I  took  and  hid  it  in  the  tick  of  my 
bed.  The  time  being  come  that  I  intended  to 
make  use  of  it,  I  began  with  it  to  pull  the  nails, 
which  fastened  the  plates  of  iron  infixed  upon  the 
door,  and  as  the  door  v/as  double,  the  clenching  of 
those  nails  could  not  be  perceived.  I  exerted  my 
utmost  efforts  to  draw  out  one  of  them,  and  at  last 
v.'ith  great  difficulty  succeeded.  As  soon  as  I  had 
drawn  the  nail,  I  v/as  again  obliged  to  torture 
my  invention,  in  order  to  devise  some  expedient 
to  prevent  its  being  perceived  :  I  immediately 
thought  of  mixing  a  little  of  the  filings  of  rusty 
iron  with  wax,  and  as  this  mixture  was  exactlv  of 
the  colour  of  the  heads  of  the  nails,  which  I  had 
drawn,  I  with  it  counterfeited  their  resemblance 
on  the  iron  plates,  and  as  many  as  I  drev/  I  imi- 
tated in  wax.  I  left  each  of  the  plates  fastened 
both  at  top  and  bottom,  and  refixed  them  with 
some  of  the  nails  that  I  had  drawn  ;  but  the  nails 
were  cut,  and  I  drove  them  in  slightly,  so  that 
they  just  served  to  hold  the  plates.  1  found  it  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  effect  all  this,  because  the 
constablt  dreamt  every  night  that  I  had  made  my 
'scape,  and  therefore  used  to  send  frequently  to 
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hive  the  prison  searched  ;  the  person  employed  on 
this  occasion  had  the  appearance  and  behaviour  of 
one  of  the  city  guards.     The  name  of  this  fellow 
was  Bozza,  and  he  constantly  brought  with  him 
another,  named  John  Fedignone  ;  the  latter  was  a 
soldier,  the   former  a  servant.     This  John  never 
came  to  the  room,  where  I  was  confined,  without 
giving  me  abusive  language.  The  other  was  from 
Frato,  where  he  had  lived  with  an  apothecary ;  he 
every  evening  carefully   examined  the   plates  of 
iron  above-mentioned,  as  well  as  the  whole  prison. 
I  constantly  said  to  him,    examine  me  well,  for  I 
am   positively   determined   to  make   my  escape. 
These  words  occasioned  a  bitter  enmity  between 
him  and  me  ;  so  with  the  utmost  care  I  deposited 
all  my  tools,  that  is  to  say  my  pincers,  and  a  dag- 
ger of  a  tolerable  length,  with  other  things  belong- 
ing to  me,  in  the  tick  of  my  bed,  and  as  soon  as 
it  was  daylight,  swept  the  room  myself,  for  I  na- 
turally delighted  in  cleanliness,  but  on  this  occa- 
sion I  took  care  to  be  particularly  neat.     As  soon 
as  [  had  swept  the  room,  I  made   my  bed  with 
equal  care,  and  adorned   it  with  flowers,  which 
were  every  morning  brought   me  by  a  Savoyard. 
This  man,  as  1  have  observed  before,  to  A  care  of 
the  cistern  and  the   casks  belonging  to  the  castle, 
and  sometimes  amused  himself  with  working  in 
wood  ;  it  was  from  him  I  stole  the  pincers,  with 
which  I  pulled  out  the  nails  that  fastened  the  iron 
plates  on  the  door.     To  return  to  my  bed,  when- 
ever Bozza  and  Pedignone  came,  I  generally  bid 
them  keep  at  a  distance  from  it,  that  they  might 
not  dirty  and  spoil  it ;  sometimes  I  would  say  to 
them  (for  they  would   now  and   then  merely  for 
diversion  tumble  my  bed)  you  dirty  dogs,  I  will- 
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draw  one  of  your  swords,  and  maul  you  at  sucli  a 
rate,  as  you  never  were  mauled  before :  do  you 
think  yourselves  worth)^  to  touch  the  bed  of  a  man 
like  me  ?  Upon  such  an  occasion  I  should  not 
spare  my  own  life,  but  am  sure  that  I  should  be 
able  to  take  away  yours  :  so  leave  me  to  my  own 
troubles  and  sorrows,  and  do  not  make  my  lot 
more  bitter  than  it  is  ;  if  you  act  otherwise,  I  will 
shew  you  what  a  desperate  man  is  capable  of. 
The  men  repeated  what  I  said  to  the  constable, 
who  expressly  commanded  them  never  to  go  near 
my  bed,  ordering  them  at  the  same  time  when 
they  came  to  me,  to  have  no  swords,  and  to  be 
particularly  careful  with  respect  to  every  other  cir-» 
cumstance.  Having  thus  secured  my  bed  from 
their  searches,  I  thought  I  had  gained  the  main 
point,  and  was  on  that  account  highly  rejoiced. 

One  holiday  evening  the  constable  being  very 
much  disordered,  and  his  madness  risen  to  the 
highest  pitch,  he  scarce  said  any  thing  else,  but 
that  he  was  become  a  bat,  and  desired  his  people 
that  if  Benvenuto  happened  to  make  his  escape, 
they  should  take  no  notice  of  it,  for  he  must  soon 
catch  me,  as  he  should,  doubtless,  be  much  better 
able  to  fly  by  night  than  I  *,  adding,  Benvenuto  is 
a  counterfeit  bat ;  and  I  am  a  bat  in  good  earnest : 
let  me  alone  to  manage  him  ;  I  shall  be  able  to 
catch  him  I  warrant  you.  His  frenzy  continuing 
thus  in  its  utmost  violence  for  several  nights,  he 
tired  the  patience  of  all  his  servants,  and  I  by  va- 
rious means  came  to  the  knowledge  of  all  that 
passed,  though  I  was  indebted  for  my  chief  infor- 
mation to  the  Savoyard,  who  wtis  very  much  at- 
tached to  me.  As  I  had  formed  a  resolution  to 
make  my  escape  that  night,  let  what  would  hap- 
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pen,  I  began  Vr  ith  praying  fervently  to  Almighty 
God,  that  It  would  please  his  Divine  Majesty,  to 
befriend  and  assist  me  in  that  hazardous  enter- 
prise :  I  then  went  to  work,  and  was  employed 
the  whole  night  in  preparing  whatever  1  had  occa- 
sion for.  Two  hours  before  day-break  I  took  the 
iron  plates  from  the  door  with  great  trouble  and 
difficulty,  for  the  bolt  and  the  wood  that  received 
it  made  a  great  resistance,  so  that  I  could  not  open 
thein,  but  was  obliged  to  cut  the  wood :  I  how- 
ever at  last  forced  the  door;  and  havmg  taken 
with  me  the  above-mentioned  slips  ol  linen,  which 
I  had  rolled  up  in  bundles  with  the  utmost  care, 
I  went  out  and  got  upon  the  right  side  of  the 
tower,  and  having  observed  from  within  two  tiles 
of  the  roof  I  leaped  upon  them  with  the  utmost 
ease.  I  was  in  a  white  doublet,  and  had  on  a  pair 
of  white  spatterdashes,  over  which  I  wore  a  pair 
of  little  light  boots,  that  reached  half  way  up  my 
legs,  and  in  one  of  these  I  put  my  dagger.  I  then 
took  the  end  of  one  of  my  bundles  of  long  slips, 
which  I  had  made  out  of  the  sheets  of  my  bed, 
and  fastened  it  to  one  of  the  tiles  of  the  roof,  that 
happened  to  jet  out  four  inches  ;  and  the  long 
string  of  slips  was  fastened  to  the  tiles  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  stirrup:  when  I  had  fixed  it  firmly,  I  ad- 
dressed myself  to  the  Deity  in  these  terms  :  Al 
mighty  God,  favour  my  cause,  for  thou  knowest 
,it  is  a  just  one,  and  I  am  not  on  my  part  wanting 
in  my  efforts  to  make  it  succeed.  Then  letting 
myself  down  gently,  and  the  whole  weight  of  m)^ 
body  being  concentered  in  my  arm,  I  at  last  reach- 
ed the  ground.  It  was  not  a  moon-light  night,  but 
the  stars  shone  with  a  resplendent  lustre.  Whea 
I  h^d  touched  the  ground,  I  first  contemplated  the 
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great  height  which  I  had  descended  \vith  so  much 
courage  ;  and  then  walked  away  in  high  joy,  thuik- 
ing  I  had  recovered  my  liberty  :  but  I  soon  found 
myself  mistaken ;  for  the  constable  had  caused 
two  pretty  high  walls  to  be  erected  on  that  side, 
which  made  an  inclosure  for  a  stable  and  a  yard  to 
keep  his  poultry  in  :  this  place  was  shut  with  great 
bolts  on  the  outside.  When  I  saw  myself  immur- 
ed in  this  inclosure,  I  felt  the  greatest  anxiety 
imaginable.  Whilst  I  was  walking  backwards  and 
forwards,  my  foot  happened  to  hit  against  a  long 
pole  covered  with  straw ;  this  I  with  much  diffi- 
culty fixed  against  the  wall,  and  by  the  strength  of 
my  arms  climbed  to  the  top  of  it :  but  as  the  wall 
was  sharp,  1  could  not  get  a  sufficient  hold  to  en- 
iible  me  to  descend  by  the  pole  to  the  other  side. 
I  therefore  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  my  other 
strmg  of  slips,  for  I  had  left  one  tied  to  the  great 
tower:  so  I  took  the  string,  and  having  fastened 
it  properly,  I  descended  dow^n  the  steep  wall ; 
this  put  me  to  a  great  deal  of  pains  and  trouble,, 
and  likewise  tore  the  skin  off  the  palms  of  my 
hands,  insomuch  that  they  w^ere  all  over  bloody, 
for  \^  hich  reason  I  rested  myself  a  little,  and 
washed  them  in  my  own  water.  When  I  thought 
I  had  sufficiently  recruited  my  strength,  I  came  to 
the  last  wall  which  looked  towards  the  meadows, 
and  having  prepared  my  string  of  long  slips, 
which  I  wanted  to  get  about  one  of  the  nitched 
battlements,  in  order  to  descend  this  as  I  had 
done  the  other  higher  wall,  a  sentinel  perceived 
what  I  was  about.  Finding  my  design  obstructed, 
and  myself  in  danger  of  my  life,  I  resolved  to 
cope  with  the  soldier,  who  seeing  me  advance  to- 
wards him  resolutely  with  my  drawn  dagger  in- 
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my  hand,  thought  it  most  adviseable  to  keep  out 
of  my  way.  After  I  had  gone  a  little  way  from 
my  string,  I  instantly  returned  to  it,  and  though 
I  was  seen  by  another  of  the  soldiers  upon  guard, 
the  man  did  not  care  to  take  any  notice  of  me. 
So  I  fastened  my  string  to  the  nitched  battlement, 
and  began  to  let  myself  down  :  whether  it  was 
owing  to  my  being  near  the  ground,  and  prepar- 
ing to  give  a  leap,  or  whether  my  hands  were 
quite  tired,  I  do  not  know,  but  being  unable  to 
hold  out  any  longer,  I  fell,,  and  becoming  quite 
insensible,  continued  in  that  state  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,  as  nearly  as  I  can  guess  :  having  after- 
wards for  a  while  refreshed  myself  with  sleep,  and 
the  day  beginning  to  break,  the  cool  breeze  that 
precedes  the  rising  of  the  sun  brought  me  to  my- 
self ;  but  I  had  not  yet  thoroughly  recovered  my 
senses,  for  I  had  conceived  a  strange  notion,  that 
I  had  been  beheaded,  and  was  then  in  purgatory. 
I  however  by  degrees  recovered  my  strength  and 
powers,  and  perceiving  that  I  had  got  out  of  the 
castle,  I  soon  recollected  all  that  had  befallen  me. 
As  1  perceived  that  my  senses  had  been  affected, 
before  I  took  notice  that  my  leg  was  broke,  I  clap- 
i^ed  my  hands  to  my  head,  and  found  them  all 
bloody  :  I  afterwards  searched  my  body  all  over, 
and  thought  I  had  received  no  hurt  of  any  conse- 
quence ;  but  upon  attempting  to  rise  from  the 
ground,  I  found  that  my  right  leg  was  cut  three 
inches  deep,  just  above  the  heel,  which  threw  me 
into  a  terrible  consternation.  I  thereupon  pulled 
my  dagger  out  of  the  scabbard,  which  had  a  sharp 
point,  for  that  occasioned  the  hurt  to  my  leg;  as 
the  bone  could  not  bend  any  way,  it  broke  in  that 
place  ;  I  therefore  threw  away  the  scabbard,  and 
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cutting  the  part  of  my  string  of  slips  that  I  still 
had  left,  I  bandaged  my  leg  the  best  I  could ;  I 
then  crept  on,  upon  all  four,  towards  the  gate, 
with  the  dagger  in  my  hand,  and,  upon  coming  up 
to  it,  found  it  shut :  but  observing  a  stone  under 
the  gate,  and  thinking  that  it  did  not  stick  very 
fast,  I  prepared  to  push  it  away  ;  clapping  my 
hands  to  it,  I  found  that  I  could  move  it  with 
ease,  so  I  soon  pulled  it  out,  and  effected  my  en- 
trance. It  was  above  five  hundred  paces  from  the 
place,  where  I  had  had  my  fall,  to  the  gate  at 
which  I  entered  the  city.  As  soon  as  I  got  in, 
some  mastiff  dogs  came  up,  and  bit  me  severely ; 
finding  that  they  persisted  to  worry  me,  I  took 
my  dagger  and  gave  one  of  them  so  severe  a  stab, 
that  he  set  up  a  loud  hov/ling  ;  whereupon  all  the 
dogs  of  the  neighbourhood,  as  it  is  the  nature  of 
those  animals,  ran  up  to  him  ;  and  I  made  all  the 
haste  I  could  to  crawl  towards  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  Transpontina.  When  I  was  come  to  the 
entrance  of  the  street,  that  leads  towards  the  cas- 
tle of  St.  Angelo,  I  from  thence  set  out  towards 
St.  Peter's  gate ;  but  as  it  was  then  broad  day- 
light I  reflected  that  I  was  in  great  danger,  and 
happening  to  meet  with  a  water-carrier,  that  had 
loaded  his  ass,  and  filled  his  vessels  with  water,  I 
called  to  him  and  begged  he  would  put  me  upon 
the  beast's  back,  and  carry  me  to  the  steps  of  St. 
Peter's  church  :  I  told  him,  that  I  was  an  unfor- 
tunate youth,  who  had  been  concerned  in  a  lov^e- 
intrigue,  and  had  made  an  attempt  to  get  out  at  a 
window,  from  which  I  fell,  and  broke  my  leg ;  but 
as  the  house  I  came  out  of,  belonged  to  a  peison 
of  the  first  rank,  I  should  be  in  danger  of  being 
cut  to  pieces,  if  I  were  discovered :  I  therefore 
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earnestly  Intreated  him  to  take  me  up,  and  offered 
to  give  him  a  gold  crown ;  so  sayings  I  clapped 
my  hand  to  my  purse,  which  was  very  well  lined  : 
the  honest  waterman  instantly  took  me  upon  his 
ass,  and  carried  me  to  the  steps  before  St.  Pe- 
ter^s  church,  where  I  desired  him  to  leave  me.  I 
immediately  set  out,  crawling  in  the  same  m.anner 
I  had  done  before,  in  order  to  reach  the  palace  of 
the  dutchess,  consort  to  duke  Ottavio,  natural 
daughter  to  the  emperor,  and  who  had  been  for- 
merly married  to  Alexander  duke  of  Florence  :  I 
knew  that  there  were  several  of  my  friends  with 
that  princess,  who  had  attended  her  from  Flo- 
rence ;  as  likewise  that  I  had  the  happiness  of  be- 
ing in  her  excellency's  good  graces.  This  last 
circumstance  had  been  parily  owing  to  the  consta- 
ble of  the  castle,  who  having  a  desire  to  befriend 
me,  told  the  Pope  that  when  the  dutchess  made 
her  entry  into  Rome,  I  prevented  a  damage  of 
above  a  thousand  crowns,  that  they  were  likely  lo 
suffer  by  a  heavy  rain ;  upon  v/hich  occasion, 
when  he  was  almost  in  despair,  I  had  revived  his 
drooping  courage,  by  pointing  several  pieces  of 
artillery  towards  that  tract  of  the  heavens,  where 
the  thickest  clouds  had  gathered  ;  so  that  when 
the  shower  began  to  fall,  I  fired  my  pieces,  where- 
upon the  clouds  dispersed,  and  the  sun  again  shone 
out  in  all  its  brightness  ;  therefore  it  was  entirely 
owing  to  me  that  the  above  day  of  rejoicing  had 
been  happily  concluded.  This  coming  to  the  ears 
of  the  dutchess,  her  excellency  said,  that  Benve- 
nuto  was  one  of  those  men  of  genius,  who  loved 
the  memory  of  her  husband  duke  Alexander,  and 
she  should  always  remember  such,  whenever  an 
opportunity  offered  of  doing  them  services  :   she 
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had  likewise  spoken  of  me  to  cJiikc  Ottavio  V^r 
nese  her  husband.  I  was  therefore  going  directly 
to  the  place  where  her  excellency  resided,  which 
was  in  Borgo  Vecchio,  at  a  magnificent  palace. 
There  I  should  have  been  perfectly  secure  from 
any  danger  of  falling  into  the  Pope's  hands,  but  as 
the  exploit  I  had  already  performed,  was  too  ex- 
traordinary for  a  human  creature,  and  lest  I  shouUl 
be  puffed  up  with  vain  glory,  God  was  pleased  to 
put  me  to  a  still  severer  trial  than  that  v/hich  I 
had  already  gone  through.  What  gave  occasion  to 
this  was  that  whdst  I  was  crawling  along  upon  all 
four,  one  of  the  servants  of  cardinal  Cornaro 
knew  me,  and  running  immediately  to  his  mas- 
ter's apartment,  awakened  him  out  of  his  sleep, 
saying  to  him  :  Reverend  Sir,  here  is  your  jewel- 
ler Benvenuto,  who  has  made  his  escape  out  of  the 
castle,  and  is  crawling  along  upon  all  four,  quite 
besmeared  with  blood  :  by  what  I  can  judge  from 
appearances  he  seems  to  have  broke  one  of  his 
legs,  and  we  cannot  guess  where  he  is  bending  his 
course  to.  The  cardinal  the  moment  he  heard 
this,  said  to  his  servants,  run  and  bring  him  hitiier 
to  my  apartment  upon  your  backs.  When  I  came 
into  his  presence,  the  good  cardinal  bid  me  fear 
nothing,  and  immediately  sent  for  some  of  the 
most  eminent  surgeons  of  Rome  to  take  care  of 
me  ;  amongst  these  was  Signor  Jacomo  of  Peru- 
gia an  excellent  practitioner.  This  last  set  the 
bone,  then  bandaged  my  leg,  and  bled  me;  as  my 
veins  were  swelled  more  than  usual,  and  he  want- 
ed to  make  a  pretty  wide  incision,  the  blood  gush- 
ed from  me  with  such  violence,  and  in  so  great  a 
quantity,  that  it  spurted  into  his  face,  and  covered 
liim  ia  such  a  manner,  that  he  found  it  a  very  dif- 
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ficult  matter  to  continue  his  operation.  He  looked 
upon  this  as  very  ominous,  and  was  with  difficulty 
prevailed  upon  to  attend  me  afterwards  ;  nay  he 
was  several  times  for  leaving  me,  recollecting  that 
he  had  run  a  great  hazard  by  having  any  thing  to 
do  with  me.  The  cardinal  then  caused  me  to  be 
put  into  a  private  apartment,  and  went  directly  to 
the  Vatican,  in  order  to  intercede  in  my  behalf 
with  the  Pope. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


General  surprise  caused  by  the  author's  escape — 
Account  of  the  escape  of  Pope  Paul  the  Tbird^ 
n):ben  be  was  a  young  man — Pier-Luigi  does 
his  utmost  to  prevent  his  father  from  setting 
Cellini  at  liberty — Cardinal  Cornaro  is  excited 
by  a  motive  of  interest  to  deliver  bim  up  to  tbe 
Pope — He  is  a  second  time  committed  close  pri- 
soner to  tbe  castle  of  St,  Angelo^  and  treated 
Huitb  tbe  utmost  severity  by  tbe  crazy  consta- 
ble. 

A  GREAT  noise  was  at  this  time  raised  all 
over  Rome,  for  the  long  string  made  of  slips  of 
sheets,  had  already  been  seen  fastened  to  the  top 
of  the  lofty  tower  of  the  castle,  and  the  inhabitants 
ran  in  crowds  to  behold  the  strange  sight.  In  the 
mean  time  the  frenzy  of  the  constable  had  risen 
to  its  highest  pitch  ;  he. wanted  in  spite  of  all  his 
servants  to  fly  from  the  same  tower,  in  order  to 
retake  me,  declaring  that  nobody  was  equal  to  the 
task  but  himself,  and  that  he  could  succeed  only 
by  flying  after  me.  Just  then  Signor  Roberto 
Pucci,  father  to  Signor  Pandolfo,  having  heard  the 
report,  went  in  person  to  see  whether  it  was  as 
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tame  had  spread  it  ;  he  then  repaired  to  the  vatU 
can,  where  he  happened  to  mee:  with  cardinal  Cor- 
naro,  who  told  him  all  that  had  past,  that  my 
wounds  Wfcte  dretsed,  and  I  was  at  his  apartments. 
These  two  worthy  men  threw  themselves  upon 
their  knees  before  trit  Pope,  who  before  they  could 
begin  their  supplication,  cried  out,  I  know  what 
you  want.  Signor  Roberto  Pucci  made  answer, 
jVIost  Holy  Father  we  come  to  intercede  for  that 
poor  man,  who  on  account  of  his  extraordinary 
abilities  deserves  some  compassion  ;  he  has  more- 
over displayed  such  courage,  and  exerted  such  ex- 
traordinary efforts  of  genius,  as  seem  to  surpass 
human  capacity.  We  know  not  for  what  offences 
your  holiness  has  so  long  confined  him  ;  if  his 
crimes  however  are  enormous,  convinced  of  your 
piety  and  wisdom,  we  have  no  objection  to  your 
inflicting  upon  him  condign  punishment;  but  if 
they  are  of  a  pardonable  nature,  we  beg  you  would 
forgive  him  at  our  intercession.  The  Pope  in 
some  confusion  made  answer,  that  he  had  detain- 
ed me  in  prison  by  the  advice  of  some  persons  at 
cou't,  because  I  had  been  too  presumptuous  ;  that 
in  i:onsideration  of  my  extraordinary  talents,  he 
had  intended  to  keep  me  near  his  person,  and  to 
confer  such  favours  upon  me  that  I  should  have  no 
occasion  to  return  to  France  ;  however,  added  he 
bid  him  take  care  of  his  health,  and  when  he  is 
thoroughly  recovered,  it  shall  be  my  study  to  make 
him  some  amends  for  his  past  sufferings.  The 
two  great  personages  then  came  to  me  from  the 
Pope,  with  this  good  new^^  Upon  this  occasion 
I  was  visited  by  the  nobility  of  Rome,  by  young 
and  old,  and  persons  of  all  ranks.  The  consta- 
ble of  the  castle,  quite  out  of  his  senses,  caused 
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himself  to  be  carried  into  his  holiness's  presence 
and  when  he  was  come  began  to  make  a  terrible 
outcry,  declaring  that  if  the  Pope  did  not  send  me 
back  to  prison,  it  would  be  doing  him  great  injus- 
tice ;  he  added,  that  I  had  made  my  escape  in 
violation  of  my  word,  for  thac  I  had  promised  him 
upon  my  honour,  that  I  would  not  fly,  and  had 
flown  notwithstanding.  The  Pope  answered  him 
laughing  :  Go,  go,  I  will  by  all  means  restore  you 
your  prisoner.  The  constable  said  to  the  Pope, 
send  the  governor  then  to  examine  him  concern- 
ing the  accomplices  of  his  escape  ;  if  any  of  my 
people  had  a  hand  in  it,  I  will  have  them  hanged 
from  the  same  nitched  battlement,  which  Beftve- 
nuto  descended.  As  soon  as  the  constable  was 
gone,  the  Pope  sent  for  the  governor  of  Rome 
and  said  to  him  laughing  :  This  Benvenuto  is  a 
brave  fellow  ;  the  exploit  he  has  performed  is  very 
extraordinary,  and  yet  vrhen  I  was  a  young  man  I 
descended  from  the  very  same  place.  In  this. the 
Pope  spoke  the  truth,  for  he  had  himself  been  a 
prisoner  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  for  forging 
a  papal  brief,  when  he  was  abbreviator  in  the  pon- 
tificate of  Pope  Alexander,  who  kept  him  a  long 
time  in  confinement,  and  afterwards,  as  his  offence 
was  of  a  very  henious  nature,  formed  a  resolution 
to  have  him  beheaded  :  but  as  he  chose  to  defer 
the  execution  till  after  Corpus  Christi  day,  Far- 
nese  having  discovered  his  design,  got  Peter  Chi- 
avilluzzi  to  come  to  him  with  some  horsemen, 
and  bribed  several  of  the  guards  ;  so  that  whilst 
the  Pope  was  walking  in  procession  on  that  day, 
Farnese  was  put  into  a  basket,  and  with  a  cord  let 
down  to  the  ground.  The  precincts  of  the  castle 
wall  had  not  yet  been  erected,  but  the  tower  only 
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so  that  he  had  not  so  many  difficulties  to  encoun- 
ter in  making  his  escape  as  I  ;  besides  he  was  a 
prisoner  for  a  real  crime,  and  I  upon  an  unjust  ac- 
cusation. He  meant  to  boast  to  the  governor  only 
of  his  having  been  a  brave  and  gallant  fellow  in 
his  youth,  but  at  the  same  time  he  discovered  his 
villainy  unknown  to  himself.  He  then  said  to  the 
governor,  Go  to  Benvenuto,  and  desire  him  to  let 
you  know  who  assisted  him  in  making  his  escape  ; 
let  him  be  who  he  will,  Benvenuto,  may  depend 
upon  being  pardoned  himself,  and  of  that  you  may 
freely  assure  him. 

The  governor  who  had  two  days  before  been 
made  bishop  of  Jesi,  came  to  me  in  consequence 
of  the  order  from  the  Pope,  and  addressed  me  in 
these  terms  :  My  friend  Benvenuto,  though  my 
office  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  shocks  and  terri- 
fies men,  I  come  to  encourage  you,  and  dispel 
your  fears,  and  that  by  authority  of  his  holiness,, 
who  has  told  me  that  he  made  his  escape  himself 
out  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  but  that  he  had 
been  assisted  by  several  associates,  otherwise  he 
could  not  have  effected  his  purpose.  I  swear  to 
you  by  the  sacrament  that  I  have  just  now  receiv- 
ed, and  it  is  but  two  days  since  I  was  consecrated 
bishop,  that  the  Pope  has  discharged  and  pardoned 
you,  and  that  he  is  sorry  for  your  sufFermgs  ;  there- 
fore endeavour  to  recover  your  health,  and  you 
will  find  that  all  has  happened  to  you  for  the  best,  , 
and  that  the  confinement  which  you  have  suflfered 
though  innocent,  will  be  the  making  of  you  for 
ever  :  for  you  will  thereby  emerge  from  your 
poverty,  and  not  be  obliged  to  return  to  France, 
or  to  endure  any  distresses  in  foreign  countries. 
Sa  freely  tell  me  how  the  whole  affair  passed,  an4 
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who  assisted  you  in  your  escape;  then  be  com- 
forted, indulge  yourself  in  repose  ;  and  endeavour 
to  recover  your  health,  I  thereupon  began  my 
story  from  the  beginning,  delivered  a  circumstan- 
tial account  of  the  whole  affair,  exactly  as  it  hap- 
pened, and  gave  him  all  the  tokens  of  the  truth  of 
my  narrative,  that  I  could  possibly  think  of,  not 
forgetting  even  the  poor  waterman  that  had  taken 
me  upon  his  ass.  The  governor  having  heard  my 
story  to  the  end,  said.  You  have  achieved  too 
many  great  things  for  one  person,  somebody 
should  have  shared  with  you  the  glory  of  so  noble 
an  exploit.  So  taking  me  by  the  hand,  he  said  to 
me,  Be  of  good  cheer,  by  this  hand  you  are  free, 
and  shall  be  a  happy  man.  He  thereupon  with- 
drew, and  I  was  obliged  all  the  while  to  make  a 
considerable  number  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
wait  (for  they  were  every  day  cCming  to  see  me 
as  a  man  that  in  a  manner  had  worked  miracles) 
these  afterwards  staid  with  me,  and  some  of  them 
made  me  promises,  whilst  others  loaded  me  with 
presents. 

In  the  mean  time  the  governor  of  Rome  re- 
paired to  the  Pope,  and  related  to  him  all  that  he 
had  heard  from  me  ;  Signor  Pier-I^uigi,  the  Pope's 
son,  happened  to  be  then  present,  and  both  he,  and 
all  who  heard  the  story,  expressed  the  utmost 
astonishment.  The  Pope  said,  This  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  that  ever 
happened.  Signor  Pier-Luigi  then  interposing, 
said,  Most  holy  father,  if  you  set  at  liberty  this 
man  he  will  do  soii.ething  else  still  more  daring, 
for  he  is  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  audacious 
of  mortals  ;  I  must  tell  you  ol  another  exploit  of 
his,  which  you  have  not  heard  of.    This  favourite 
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of  yours,  Benvenuto,  happening  before  his  con- 
finement to  have  some  words  with  a  ger.tleman 
belonging  to  cardinal  Santa  Fiore  (words  occa- 
sioned by  some  trifling  thing  said  by  that  gentle- 
man to  this  fellow)  Benvenuto  answered  boldly  as 
if  he  intended  to  challenge  his  adversary.  The 
gentleman  having  informed  cardinal  Sanca  Fiore 
of  all  that  had  passed,  the  latter  said,  that  if  he 
once  took  Benvenuio  in  hand,  he  would  soon  find 
Kieans  to  tame  him.  Upon  hearing  this,  Benve- 
nuto got  in  readiness  a  fowling-piece,  with  which 
he  often  shoots  at  a  mark,  and  the  cardinal  hap- 
pening one  day  to  look  out  at  a  window,  (the  shop 
of  Benvenuto  being  under  his  palace)  the  latter 
took  his  fowling-piece  and  was  going  to  fire  at  the 
cardinal,  who  being  apprised  of  his  intention,  in- 
stantly quitted  the  place  ;  Benvenuto,  thereupon, 
in  order  to  conceal  his  purpose,  took  aim  at  a  pi- 
geon, which  was  hatching  its  eggs  in  a  hole  upon 
the  roof  of  the  palace,  and  hit  it  on  the  head  :  this 
whole  affair  has  something  in  it  almost  incredible. 
Your  holiness  may  now  act  as  you  think  proper 
with  respect  to  the  man.  I  thought  it  a  duty  in- 
cumbent on  me  to  tell  you  what  I  knew.  He  may 
possibly  one  day,  in  a  persuasion  that  he  was  im- 
prisoned unjustly,  take  it  into  his  head  to  fire  at 
your  holiness :  he  is  a  man  of  too  bold  and  auda- 
cious a  spirit ;  when  he  killed  Pompeo,  he  gave 
him  two  stabs  with  a  dagger  in  the  throat,  though 
he  was  surrounded  by  ten  of  his  friends,  and  then 
made  his  escape,  to  the  great  infamy  of  those  ten, 
though  they  were  men  of  worth  and  reputation. 
Whilst  he  was  saying  this,  the  gentleman  belo-  g- 
ing  to  the  cardinal  Santa  Fiore,  with  whom  I  had 
the  dispute,  happened  to  be  present,  and  con« 
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firmed  to  the  Pope  all  that  his  son  had  related. 
The  pontiff  swelled  with  indignation,  but  said 
nothing. 

I  should  be  wanting  to  myself,  were  I  to  neglect 
giving  a  true  and  impartial  account  of  all  that 
passed  on  the  above  occasion.  This  gentleman 
belonging  to  cardinal  Santa  Fiore  one  day  came  to 
me,  and  put  into  my  hands  a  little  gold  ring, 
which  was  all  over  sullied  with  quick  silver,  bid- 
ding me  clean  it  with  all  possible  expedition.  As 
I  had  then  upon  my  hands  several  works  of  the 
utmost  importance,  both  in  gold  and  jewels,  I  was 
piqued  at  being  commanded  in  that  peremptory 
manner  by  one  that  I  had  never  seen  or  spoke  to 
before,  and  telling  him  that  I  was  then  busy,  I  bid 
him  go  to  somebody  else.  The  other,  without 
more  ado,  called  me  an  ass  :  I  told  him  that  he 
was  mistaken,  for  I  was  in  every  respect  as  good  a 
man  as  himself,  and  that  if  he  provoked  me  too 
far,  he  should  find  I  could  kick  worse  than  any  ass. 
The  gentleman  told  the  cardinal  his  story,  exag- 
gerating and  misrepresenting  the  affair  in  such  a 
jnanner,  as  to  make  it  appear  in  a  most  terrible 
light.  Two  days  after  I  shot  behmd  the  palace  at 
a  wild  pigeon,  that  was  hatching  its  eggs  in  a  hole  : 
I  had  several  times  before  seen  one  John  Fran- 
cesco della  Tacca,  a  Milanese  goldsmith,  shoot  at 
the  same  pigeon,  without  killing  it.  The  day  that 
I  discharged  my  piece,  the  pigeon  happened  just 
to  shew  its  head,  being  suspicious  and  in  tear, 
from  having  so  often  been  shot  at  before.  As 
John  Francesco  and  I  vied  with  each  other  in 
shooting  at  a  mark,  some  gentlemen  and  friends 
of  mine,  who  were  in  my  shop,  shewed  me  the 
pigeon,  and  suid,  Yonder  is  the  bird  which  John 
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Francesco  so  often  shot  at,  and  always  missed ; 
do  but  observe,  the  poor  creature  is  so  timorous 
and  suspicious,  that  it  scarce  ventures  to  shew  its 
head.  I  then  looked  up,  and  said,  That  head  is 
mark  enough  for  me  to  take  aim -at,  and  kill  the 
pigeon,  if  I  had  but  just  time  to  take  aim  cleverly, 
I  should  be  sure  of  bringing  it  down.  The  gen- 
tlemen then  said,  that  the  very  inventor  of  fowl- 
ing-pieces would  not  hit  such  a  mark.  To  this  I 
answered,  Go  for  a  pitcher  of  our  good  host  Pa- 
lombo's  Greek  wine,  and  just  stay  till  I  charge  my 
broccardo,  so  I  called  my  fowling-piece,  and  I 
will  engage  to  hit  that  little  bit  of  a  head  which 
peeps  out  of  yonder  hole.  I  that  instant  took  aim, 
and  performed  all  I  had  promised,  without  think- 
ing of  the  cardinal  or  any  body  else ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  took  it  for  granted  that  the  cardinal  was 
my  patron  and  friend.  It  appears  from  hence 
what  a  variety  of  means  fortune  has  recourse  to, 
when  she  is  bent  on  a  man's  destruction. 

The  Pope,  who  was  provoked  and  angry  at 
what  he  had  heard  from  his  son,  revolved  it  seri- 
ously in  his  mind.  Two  days  after  cardinal  Cor- 
naro  went  to  ask  his  holiness  for  a  bishopric  for 
one  of  his  gentlemen,  named  Signor  Andrea  Cen- 
tano.  It  is  true  the  Pope  had  promised  him  the 
first  bishopric  that  should  become  vacant ;  he  did 
not  therefore  offer  to  retract,  but,  acknowledging 
that  he  had  made  such  a  promise,  told  the  cardi- 
nal he  would  let  him  have  the  bishopric,  on  condi- 
tion of  his  doing  him  one  favour,  which  was,  that 
he  would  again  deliver  up  Benvenuto  into  his 
hands.  The  cardinal  cried  out.  What  will  the 
world  say  of  it,  since  your  holiness  has  pardoned 
him  I     And,  as  you  have  consigned  him  over  to 
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my  care,  vrhat  will  the  people  of  Rome  say  of 
your  houncss  and  of  me?  The   Pope   replied,  I 
must  insist  upon  having  Benvenuto,  if  you  have 
a  mind.to  the  bishopric,  and  let  people  talk  as  they 
will.    The  good  cardinal  desired  that  his  holtrt  ss 
would  give  him  the  bishopric,  and   that  he  might 
afterwards  do  as  he  thought  proper.     The  Pope 
appearing  to  be   almost  ashamed   of  the  violation 
of  his  faith,  said,  I  will  send  to  you  for  Benve- 
nuto, and,  for  my  own  satisfaction,  put  him  into 
certain  apartments  of  the   Privy  Gardens,  where 
he  may  recover  at  leisure,  take  proper  care  of  his 
health,  and  his  friends  shall  be  at  liberty  to  visit 
him:  I  will  bear  all  his  expenses,  till  he  is  tho- 
roughly recovered.  The  cardinal  came  home,  and 
sent  me  word   by  the  person  in  whose  behalf  he 
had  applied  for  the  bishopric^  that  the  Pope  would 
fain  have  me  again  in  his  hands  ;  and  that  he  in- 
tended  to  keep   me   in  one  of  the  ground-floor 
apartments  !^-elonging  to  the  Privy  Garden,  where 
1  might  receive  the  visits  of  the  nobility  r.nd  gen- 
try, and  of  all  my  friends,  in  the  same  manner  as 
I  had  done  at  his  house.    I  then  requested  Signor 
Andrea  to  desire  the  cardinal  not  to  surrender  me 
to  the  Pope,  but  to  leave  the  rest  to  me  :  adding, 
that  I  intended   to  get  myself  wrapt   up  in  a  mat, 
and  carried  to  a  place  of  safety,  at  some  distance 
from  Rome  ;  for  in  delivering  me  up  to  the  Pope., 
he  would  consign  me  to  certain  destruction.  The 
cardinal,  when  he  heard  this,  was  upon  the  point 
of  complying  with  my  desire  ;  but  Signor  An- 
drea, who  was  to  have  the  bishopric,  discovered 
the  whole  affair.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Pope  sent 
for  me  all  on  a  sud  len,  and  caused  me  to  be  put 
into  one  of  the  ground-floor  apartments,  belong- 
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ing  to  his  Privy  Garden,  as  he  had  said  he  would. 
The  cardinal  sent  me  word  not  to  eat  any  thing 
dressed  in  the  Pope's  kitchen,  for  he  would  sup- 
ply n>e  from  his  own  table  ;  at  the  same  time  he 
assufed  me  that  he  could  not  possibly  avoid  act- 
ing as  he  had  done,  begged  I  would  make  mvself 
entirely  easy,  and  promised  that  he  w,ould  con- 
trive to  procure  me  my  liberty,  by  some  means  or 
other. 

Whilst  I  was  in  this  situation,  I  was  every  day 
visited  by  many  persons  of  condition,  and  re- 
ceived from  them  several  valuable  presents  and 
offers  of  service  ;  victuals  were  sent  me  by  the 
Pope,  but  these  I  would  never  touch,  instead  of 
which  I  ate  of  those  sent  me  by  the  cardinal  Cor- 
naro  ;  this  rule  I  constantly  observed.  Amongst 
my  other  friends  there  was  a  young  Greek,  about 
five  and  twenty  years  of  age  :  he  was  an  active, 
clever  young  fellow,  and  the  best  swordsman  at 
that  time  in  Rome  :  he  seemed  somewhat  defec- 
tive in  point  of  courage,  but  was  faithful,  virtu- 
ous, and  very  easy  to  be  persuaded.  Having 
therefore  heard  what  the  Pope  had  said  at  first, 
and  that  he  afterwards  spoke  in  a  quite  different 
style,  I  opened  myself  to  this  young  Greek,  in 
the  following  manner  :  My  dear  friend,  these  peo- 
ple are  bent  on  taking  away  my  life,  so  that  now 
is  the  time  to  assist  me  ;  they  think  I  do  not  per- 
ceive, that  whilst  they  shew  me  such  external  acts 
of  civility,  it  is  all  with  an  intention  to  betray  me. 
The  good  youth  made  answer :  INIy  friend  Ben- 
venuto,  a  report  prevails  all  over  Rome,  that  the 
Pope  has  given  you  a  place  worth  five  hundred 
crowns  a-year;  I  therefore  beg  you  would  not 
suffer  yourself  to  be  so  far  swayed  by  your  suspi- 
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cions,  as  to  forfeit  so  great  an  emolument.     But 
all  this  made  no  impression  on  me  ;  still  I  be- 
sceched  him  to  take  me  out  of  that  place,  being 
thoroughly  convinced,  that  though  the  Pope  had 
it  in  his  power  to  do  me  great  favours,  he  intends 
ed  to  injure  me  all  he  could  under  hand,  consist- 
ently with  his  honour.     I  therefore  urged  him  to 
be  as  expeditious  as  possible,  in  rescuing  me  from 
such  an  enemy;  adding,  that  if  he  would  release 
me  from  my  confinement,  in  the  manner  I  should 
point  out,  I  should  always  consider  myself  as  m- 
dehted  to  him  for  the  preservation  of  my  life  ;  and 
should,  when  occasion  offered,  gladly  venture  it 
in  his  service.     The  poor  young  fellow  replied, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,   My  dear  friend,  you  are 
bent  on  your  own  destruction,  but  I  cannot  refuse 
complying  with  your  desire  ;   so  tell  me  how  you 
would  have  me  proceed,  and  I  will  do  whatever 
you  require,  though  much  against  my  inclination. 
Thus  we  were  at  last  agreed,  and  I  told  him  in 
what  method  to  proceed,  and  what  measures  to 
adopt ;  so  that  we  should  have  found  it  a  very 
easy  matter  to  carry  our  design  into  execution. 
When  I  thought  he  was  upon  the  point  of  per- 
forming all  that  he  had  promised,  he  came  to  tell 
me,  that  for   my  own  sake  he  must  disobey  me  ; 
adding,  that  he  had  been  informed  by  those   who 
were  near  the  Pope's  person,  of  the  real  state  of 
my  case ;  insomuch  that  I^  who  had  no  other 
means  of  effecting  my  purpose,  remained  forlorn 
and  in  despair.    This  happened  on  Corpus  Christ! 
day,  in  the  year  1539,     Our  dispute  being  over, 
and  night  approaching,  there  was  brought  me  from 
the  Pope's  kitchen,  a  great  quantity  of  provisions, 
and  at  the  same  time  I  received  plenty  from  car- 
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dinal  Cornaro  ,•  several  of  my  friends  happening 
to  be  with  me,  I  invited  them  to  stay  to  supper ; 
they  consented,  and  I  spent  the  evening  cheer- 
fully, keeping  my  leg  wrapped  up  in  the  bed- 
clothes. About  an  hour  after  sunset,  they  took 
their  leave  of  me,  and  two  of  my  servants  having 
put  me  to  bed,  retired  to  the  anti-chamber.  ""I  had 
a  shock-dog  as  black  as  a  mulberry,  who  was  of 
great  use  to  me  when  I  went  a-fowling ;  for  he 
never  would  quit  me  a  moment ;  as  he  happened 
in  the  night  to  be  under  my  bed,  I  called  to  the 
servant  to  take  him  away,  because  he  kept  howl- 
ing most  hideously.  When  the  servants  came, 
the  dog  flew  at  them  like  a  tiger ;  they  were 
frightened  out  of  their  wits  at  this,  and  under  ter- 
rible apprehensions  that  the  creature  was  mad, 
from  its  incessant  howling.  This  lasted  till  one 
in  the  morning  :  as  soon  as  the  clock  struck  the 
hour,  the  captain  of  the  city-guards  entered  my 
apartment  with  a  considerable  number  of  his  fol- 
lowers;  the  dog  then  came  from  under  the  bed, 
flew  at  them  with  great  fury,  tore  their  cloaks  and 
their  spatterdashes,  and  put  them  into  so  great  a 
fright,  that  they  thought  he  was  mad.  But  the 
captain  being  a  man  of  experience,  said,  Such  is 
the  nature  of  faithful  dogs,  that  they,  by  a  sort  of 
instinct,  foreknow  and  proclaim  any  misfortune 
that  is  to  befal  their  masters.  Let  two  of  you 
take  sticks  and  defend  yourselves  from  the  dog ; 
let  the  rest  seize  Benvenuto,  bind  him  fast  to  that 
seat,  and  carry  him  you  know  where.  The  guards 
obeyed  their  order;  I  was  covered  and  wrapt  up  ; 
while  four  of  them  walked  on  before  the  rest,  to 
disperse  the  few  people,  who  might  happen  to  be 
still  walking  in  the  streets.  In  this  maniler  they 
Vol.  I.  E  e 
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conveyed  me  to  a  prison  called  the  tower  of  Nona, 
and  putting  me  into  that  part  of  it  assigned  to 
condemned  criminals,  laid  me  upon  a  piece  of  a 
mat,  and  left  one  of  the  fellows  to  watch  me. 
This  man  all  the  night  lamented  my  hard  fate, 
saying,  Alas !  poor  Benvenuto,  what  have  you 
done  to  offend  these  people  ?  So  I  quickly  conjec- 
tured what  was  to  be  my  lot,  as  well  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  my  being  confined  in  such  a  place, 
as  because  my  guard  had  apprised  me  of  it,  I 
continued  part  of  that  night  in  the  utmost  anxiety 
of  mind,  vainly  endeavouring  to  guess  for  what 
cause  it  had  pleased  God  so  to  afflict  me  ;  and  not 
being  able  to  discover  it,  I  beat  my  breast  with 
despair.  The  guard  did  the  best  he  could  to  com- 
fort me ;  but  I  begged  of  him,  for  the  love  of 
God,  to  leave  me  to  myself,  and  say  no  more ; 
as  I  should  sooner,  and  more  easily  compose  my- 
self, by  my  own  endeavours  :  he  promised  he 
would  do  as  I  desired.  I  then  turned  my  whole 
heart  to  God,  and  devoutly  prayed,  that  it  would 
please  him  to  afford  me  his  divine  aid,  though  I 
could  not  help  lamenting  my  hard  fate  ;  I  thought 
my  escape  was  justifiable,  and  even  innocent,  ac- 
cording to  all  laws,  both  divine  and  human ;  and 
though  I  had  sometimes  been  guilty  of  manslaugh- 
ter, yet  as  his  vicar  upon  earth  had  recalled  me 
from  my  own  country,  and  confirmed  my  pardon 
by  his  authority ;  and  all  that  I  had  done  was  in 
defence  of  the  body  which  his  Divine  Majesty 
had  given  me,  I  did  not  see  how  I  could  in  any 
sense  be  thought  to  deserve  death  :  my  case  in^ 
deed  appeared  to  be  much  the  same  with  that  of 
those  unfortunate  persons,  who,  whilst  they  are 
walking  the  streets,  are  killed  by  the  falling  of  a 
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the  influence  of  the  stars,  not  that  they  conspire 
to  do  us  either  good  or  mischief,  but  it  proceeds 
from  their  conjunctions,  to  which  we  are  all  said 
to  be  subject.  I  know  indeed  with  certainty,  that 
if  my  faith  were  as  strong  and  lively  as  it  should 
be,  angels  w^ould  be  sent  froili  heaven  to  deliver 
me  out  of  this  prison,  and  to  relieve  me  from  all 
the  distresses  I  groan  under;  but  as  I  do  not  think 
myself  worthy  of  being  so  highly  favoured  by  the 
Divine  Power,  the  stars  must  shed  all  their  bale- 
ful influence  on  my  devoted  head.  Having  conti- 
nued in  this  agitation  of  mind  some  time,  1  at  last 
composed  myself,  and  fell  asleep.  As  soon  as  it 
was  morning,  my  guard  awaked  me,  and  said,  O 
unfortunate,  though  virtuous  man  I  this  is  no  time 
for  you  to  sleep,  for  here  comes  the  messenger  of 
dismal  tidings.  To  this  I  answered,  The  sooner 
1  am  delivered  from  the  prison  of  this  world,  the^ 
better  ;  especially  as  I  am  sure  of  salvation,  being 
unjustly  put  to  death.  The  glorified  and  divine 
Jesus  makes  me  a  companion  to  his  disciples  and 
friends,  who  sulTered  death  without  cause  ;  and  I 
return  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  the  favour. 
.Why  does  not  the  person  come,  who  is  to  pro- 
nounce my  sentence  ?  The  guard  made  answer. 
He  is  grieved  on  your  account,  and  even  now 
weeps  your  approaching  fate.  I  then  called  him 
by  his  name,  which  was  Benedetto  da  Cagli:  Draw 
near,  Benedetto,  now  that  I  am  ready  and  pre-? 
pared  for  my  latter  end ;  it  is  much  more  for  my 
glory  that  I  should  die  innocent,  than  if  I  were  to 
sufl*er  for  my  crimes.  Come  hither,  and  let  me 
have  a  priest  to  talk  with  for  a  while  before  my 
exit,  though  I  have  indeed  but  little  occasion  for 
such  assistance,  as  I  have  already  made  my  con» 
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fession  to  the  Almighty :  I  desire  it  merely  in 
compliance  with  the  will  of  our  holy  mother 
the  church  ;  for  though  she  has  cruelly  wrong- 
ed me,  I  freely  forgive  her.  Therefore  approach 
my  dear  Benedetto,  and  dispatch  me  whilst  I 
am  resigned  and  willing  to  receive  my  sentence* 
When  I  had  uttered  these  words,  honest  Ben- 
edetto bid  the  guard  lock  the  door,  as  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  prison  for  a  time.  He  went 
directly  to  Pier-Luigi's  lady,  who  was  in  com- 
pany with  the  duchess  above  mentioned  ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  come  into  their  presence,  he  ad- 
dressed her  thus  :  I  request  it  of  you,  most  il- 
lustrious patroness,  for  the  love  of  God,  that 
you  would  send  to  the  Pope,  to  desire  him  to 
appoint  another  to  pronounce  Benvenuto's  sen- 
tence, and  do  the  office  that  I  was  to  have  done  ; 
for  I  renounce  it,  and  nothing  shall  ever  pre- 
vail on  me  to  comply  with  such  orders.  Hav- 
ing thus  delivered  his  sentiments,  he  departed 
with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  sorrow  and 
concern.  The  duchess  exclaimed  with  an  air  of 
indignation,  Is  this  the  justice  administered  in 
Rome  bv  God's  vicar  uDon  earth  ?  The  duke 
my  husband  greatly  patronized  this  man,  on  ac- 
count of  his  abilities  and  his  virtues,  and  would 
not  let  him  return  to  Rome,  because  he  took 
great  delight  in  his  company.  Having  spoke 
thus,  she  left  the  place,  muttering,  and  express- 
ing the  highest  disapprobation  at  the  Pope's  pro- 
ceedings. Thereupon  Pier-Luigi's  lady,  who  was 
called  Signora  Jeronima,  repaired  to  his  holiness 
and  falling  upon  her  knees  in  the  presence  of  seve- 
ral cardinals,  pleaded  my  cause  with  such  elo- 
quence, that  the  Pope  was  covered  with  confusion 
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and  said,  For  your  sake,  Madam,  we  will  proceed 
no  farther  against  him  ;  not  that  we  were  ever 
bent  on  his  destruction.  The  Pope  delivered 
himself  thus,  because  the  cardinals  who  were 
present  had  heard  the  words  of  that  noble-spi- 
rited lady.  I  continued  in  prison  in  a  most 
terrible  agitation,  my  heart  beating  violently  with 
terror  ;  and  even  the  men,  who  were  to  perform 
the  cruel  office  of  executioners,  were  in  some  dis- 
order. At  last  dinner-time  approached,  when  all 
present  departed,  and  I  had  my  victuals  brought 
me:  at  this  sight  I  said  with  sui  prise.  Now  in- 
deed truth  has  been  too  powerful  for  the  malig- 
nant influence  of  the  stars  !  I  therefore  entreat  the 
Almighty,  that  he  would  deliver  me  from  this  dan- 
ger, if  it  be  his  Divine  pleasure.  I  then  began  to  eat 
with  appetite,  for  as  I  had  at  first  bore  up  with  reso- 
lution against  my  unrelenting  fate,  I  now  conceiv- 
ed an  animating  hope  that  all  would  be  well.  Hav- 
ing dined  heartily,  I  remained  without  seeing  or 
hearing  any  thing  farther,  till  an  hour  after  sun-set. 
Just  at  that  time,  the  captain  of  the  city-guards 
came  with  a  considerable  number  of  his  followers, 
who  put  me  again  upon  the  same  seat  on  which  I 
had  been  conveyed  the  evening  before  to  that  pri- 
son. He  spoke  to  me  in  the  most  kind  and  oblig- 
ing manner,  and,  bidding  me  banish  all  fear,  com- 
manded his  followers  to  take  care  of  me,  and  in 
particular  to  avoid  touching  my  broken  leg.  Thus 
they  carried  me  to  the  castle  from  whence  I  had 
made  my  escape,  and  when  \  e  had  ascended  pret- 
ty high,  to  a  little  court,  there  they  left  me.. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Account  of  the  horrid  barbarities  which  the  author 
undergoes  during  bis  confinement — His  great 
resignation  under  bis  afflictions — Wonderful  vi- 
sion denoting  his  speedy  deliverance — He  writes 

■  a  sonnet  upon  his  distress^  which  softens  the 
heart  of  the  constable  of  the  castle  towards  his 
prisoner — Death  of  the  constable-^Signor  Du- 
rante  attempts  to  poison  Cellini^  who  escapes 
death  in  an  extraordinary  manner  through  the 
avarice  of  an  indigent  jeweller, 

SOON  after,  the  constable  of  the  castle, 
though  diseased  and  afflicted,  caused  himself  to 
be  carried  to  the  place  where  l-was  confined,  and 
said  to  me,  So  have  I  got  you  again  ?  'Tis  true 
you  have,  answered  I,  but  you  see  I  escaped  out 
of  your  clutches  ;  and  if  I  had  not  been  sold  under 
the  papal  faith  for  a  bishopric,  by  a  Venetian  car- 
dinal and  a  Roman  of  the  Farnese  family,  both  of 
whom,  in  so  doing,  violated  the  most  sacred  laws, 
you  never  would  have  had  this  opportunity  to 
insult  me  :  but,  since  they  have  introduced  that 
bad  practice,  you  may  do  your  worst  likewise,  for 
I  mind  nothing  more  in  this  world.     The  poor 
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gentleman  then  began  to  make  terrible  exciama- 
tions,  crying  out,  So  1  so  I  This  man  makes  no- 
thing either  of  living  or  dying,  and  is  more  daring 
and  presumptuous  in  his  present  condition,  than 
when  he  was  well ;  put  him  there  under  the  gar- 
den, and  mention  not  his  name  any  more  to  me, 
for  he  is  the  cause  of  my  death,  I  was  accordingly 
carried  to  a  very  dark  room  under  the  garden, 
where  there  was  a  great  quantity  of.  water,  full  of 
tarantulas  and  other  poisonous  insects  ;  a  mattress 
was  thrown  me,  covered  with  a  blanket,  and  that 
evening  I  had  no  supper,  but  was  fast  locked  in, 
and  so  I  continued  till  the  next  day ;  at  three  in 
the  afternoon,  my  dinner  was  brought,  and  I  de- 
sired those  who  came  with  it,  to  let  me  have  some 
of  my  books,  that  I  might  amuse  myself  with 
reading:  they  made  me  no  answer,  but  mention- 
ed my  request  to  the  poor  constable,  who  was  de- 
sirous to  know  every  thing  I  said.  The  next 
morning  they  brought  me  a  bible  of  mine,  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  with  another  book,  containing  the 
chronicles  of  Villani ;  upon  my  asking  for  some 
other  books,  I  was  told  that  I  should  have  no 
more,  and  that  I  had  too  many  already.  Thus 
wretchedly  did  I  drag  my  time,  lying  upon  the 
rotten  mattress  above  mentioned  :  in  three  days 
every  thing  in  the  room  was  under  water,  so  that 
I  could  hardly  stir  an  inch,  as  my  leg  was  broke  ; 
and  when  I  wanted  to  get  out  of  bed  to  ease  my- 
self, I  was  obliged  to  crawl  along  with  great  diffi- 
culty, that  I  might  not  void  my  excrements  at  the 
place  where  I  slept.  For  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
of  the  day,  I  enjoyed  a  little  of  the  reflected  light 
of  the  sun,  whi.h  entered  my  wretched  cell  by  a 
very-small  aperture,  and  that  was  all  the  time  I 
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had  to  read  :  I  passed  the  remainder,  both  of  the 
day  and  night,  patiently  in  the  dark,  revolving  in 
my  mind  the  most  serious  thoughts  on  God,  and 
on  the  frail  condition  of  human  nature  ;  I  had 
scarce  any  doubt  but  I  should  there,  in  a  few  days, 
end  my  miserable  life.  I  however  made  myself 
as  easy  as  I  could,  and  was  comforted  with  the  re- 
flection, that  it  would  be  much  worse  to  feel  the 
cxcrucrating  pangs,  which  must  have  been  the  un- 
avoidable consequence  of  suicide ;  whereas,  in 
my  circumstances  at  that  time,  I  passed  away  life 
in  a  sort  of  a  dose,  which  was  much  more  agree- 
abie  than  my  former  situation  ;  thus,  by  degrees, 
I  found  my  spirits  so  far  broke,  that  my  constitu- 
tion became  habituated  to  this  purgatory.  When 
I  found  myself  thus  reconciled  to  my  condition, 
I  formed  a  resolution  to  bear  up  under  my  un- 
happy lot  as  well  as  I  could.  I  began  the  Bible 
from  the  beginning,  and  perused  it  every  day  with 
so  much  attention,  and  took  such  delight  in  it, 
that,  if  it  had  been  in  my  power,  I  should  have 
done  nothing  else  but  read :  but  as  soon  as  the 
light  failed  me,  I  felt  all  the  misery  of  my  con- 
finement, and  grew  so  impatient,  that  I  several 
times  was  gomg  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  myself; 
however,  as  I  was  not  allowed  a  knife,  I  had  not 
the  means  of  carrying  my  design  into  execution. 
I  once,  notwithstanding,  contrived  to  place  a  thick 
plank  of  wood  over  my  head,  and  propped  it  in 
such  a  manner,  that,  if  it  had  fallen  upon  me,  it 
would  instantly  have  crushed  me  to  death ;  but 
when  I  had  put  the  whole  pile  in  readiness,  and 
was  just  gojng  to  loosen  the  plank  and  let  it  fall 
upon  my  head,  I  was  seized  by  something  invisi- 
ble, pushed  lour  cubits  Irom  the  place,  aod  terri- 
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fled  to  such  a  degree,  thai  I  was  become  almost 
insensible.  In  this  condition  I  remained  from 
bredk  of  day  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  my 
dinner  was  brought  me :  the  persons  that  attended 
me  must  have  been  there  several  times  before  I 
perceived  them  ;  for  when  I  at  last  saw  that  they 
were  there,  captain  Sandrino  Monaldi  entered  the 
cell,  and  I  heard  him  say,  Unfortunate  man,  what 
a  pity  it  is  that  such  virtue  should  have  such  an 
end  1  Upon  hearing  these  words,  I  opened  my 
eyes,  and  saw  several  priests  in  their  sacerdotal 
robes,  who  cried  out  aloud,  How  came  you  to  tell 
us  that  he  was  dead  ?  Bozza  made  answer,  I  found 
him  so,  and  therefore  made  that  declaration. 
They  immediately  removed  me  from  the  place 
where  I  lay,  and  taking  the  mattress,  which  was 
quite  rotten,  threw  it  out  of  the  cell.  Upon  tell* 
ing  the  constable  what  they  had  seen,  he  oidered 
me  another  mattress.  Having  afterwards  reflected 
within  myself,  what  it  could  be  that  prevented  me 
from  carrying  my  design  into  execution,  1  took  it 
for  granted  that  it  was  some  divine  power,  or,  in 
other  words,  my  guardian  angel.  There  after- 
wards in  the  night  appeared  to  me  in  a  dream,  a 
wonderful  being,  which  in  form  resembled  a  beau- 
tiful youth,  and  said  to  me  in  a  reprimanding 
tone,  Do  you  know  who  gave  you  that  body, 
which  you  would  have  destroyed  before  the  time 
of  its  dissolution  ?  My  imagination  was  impress- 
ed, as  if  I  had  answered,  that  I  had  received  it  trona 
the  great  God  of  nature.  Do  you  then,  replied 
he,  despise  his  gifts,  that  you  attempt  to  deface 
and  destroy  them  ?  Trust  in  his  providence,  and 
never  give  way  to  despair,  whilst  his  divine  assist- 
ance is  at  hand :  with  many  more  admirable  ex- 
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hortatlons,  of  which  I  cannot  now  recollect  the 
thousandth  part.  I  began  to  reflect  within^  my- 
self, that  this  angelical  apparition  had  spoke  the 
truth  :  so  having  cast  my  eyes  round  the  prison, 
I  perceived  a  few  rotten  bricks,  which  I  rubbed 
together,  and  made  of  them  a  sort  of  mash ;  I 
then  crawled  along  as  well  as  I  could,  to  the  door, 
of  the  prison,  and  gnawed  with  my  teeth  till  I  had 
unloosed  a  splinter;  this  done,  I  waited  for  the 
time  that  the  light  shone  into  my  cell,  which  was 
from  half  an  hour  past  four,  till  half  an  hour  past 
five,  and  then  I  began  to  write  the  best  I  could, 
with  the  composition  above-mentioned,  upon  one 
of  the  blank  leaves  of  my  Bible,  and  reproved  my 
soul,  which  scorned  to  continue  any  longer  in  this 
world,  and  it  answered  my  body,  excusing  itself 
the  best  it  could  ;  the  body  then  suggested  hopes 
that  it  all  would  be  well ;  thus  did  I  write  a  sort 
of  dialogue  between  my  soul  and  body,  the  pur- 
port of  which  was  as  follows : 

Body,  Say,  plaintive  and  desponding  soul. 

Why  thus  so  loath  on  earth  to  stay  ? 

Soul.    In  vain  we  strive  'gainst  Heaven's  control  f 
Since  life's  a  pain,  let's  haste  away. 

Body,  Ah,  wing  not  hence  thy  rapid  flight. 

Content  thyself,  nor  fate  deplore. 

New  scenes  of  joy  and  pure  delight 

Heaven  still  for  thee  may  have  in  store. 

Souh    I  then  consent  to  stay  awhile, 

Freedom  once  more  in  hopes  to  gain  ; 
The  rest  of  life  with  ease  beguile. 

And  dread  no  more  the  rattling  chain. 
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Having  at  length  recovered  my  strength  and  vi- 
gour,  after  I  had  composed  myself  and  resumed 
my  cheerfulness  of  mind,  I  continued  to  read  my 
Bible,  and  so  used  my  eyes  to  that  darkness,  that 
though  I  was  at  first  able  to  read  only  an  hour 
and  a  half,  I  could  at  length  read  three  hours  :  J 
then  reflected  on  the  wonderful  power  of  the  Al- 
mighty upon  the  hearts  of  weak  and  simple  men, 
who  had  carried  their  enthusiasm  so  far,  as  to  be- 
lieve firmly  that  God  would  indulge  them  in  all 
they  wished  for;  and  I  promised  myself  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Most  High,  as  well  as  through  his 
mercy  as  on  account  of  my  innocence  :  thus  turn- 
ing constantly  to  the  Supreme  Being,  sometimes 
in  prayer,  sometimes  in  silent  meditations  on  the 
divine  goodness,  I  was  totally  engrossed  by  these 
heavenly  reflections,  and  came  to  take  such  de- 
light in  pious  meditations,  that  1  no  longer  thought 
of  past  misfortunes  ;  on  the  contrary  I  was  all  day 
long  singing  psalms  and  many  other  compositions 
of  mine,  in  which  I  celebrated  and  praised  the 
Deity.  At  this  time  nothing  gave  me  so  much 
pain  asd  torment  as  my  nails,  which  grew  to"  a 
most  immoderate  length  :  I  could  not  touch  my- 
self without  being  cut  by  them  j  neither  was  I 
able  to  put  on  my  clothes,  because  they  at  that 
time  pricked  and  gave  me  the  most  exquisite 
pain.  My  teeth  likewise  rotted  in  my  mouth,  and 
this  I  perceived,  because  the  foul  teeth  being 
pushed  forward  by  the  sound  ones,  and  at  last  ob- 
structing the  gums,  the  stumps  came  beyond  their 
sockets;  when  I  saw  this,  I  pulled  them  as  it  were 
out  of  a  scabbard,  without  any  pain  or  effusion  of 
blood:  in  this  manner  I  got  them  out  pretty 
easily.     Then  being  reconciled  to  my  other  suf- 
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fcrings,  one  time  I  sung,  another  time  I  played, 
and  sometimes  wrote  with  a  compound  of  brick- 
dust :  I  began  a  few  stanzas  in  praise  of  the  pri- 
son, in  which  I  related  all  the  accidents  that  had 
befallen  me  j  these  stanzas  shall  be  inserted  in 
their  proper  place. 

The  worthy  constable  of  the  castle  sent  several 
times  privately  to  inquire  how  I  went  on  ;  on  the 
last  of  July  I  expressed  great  joy,  recollecting  the 
festival,  which  is  generally  celebrated  at  Rome  on 
the  first  of  August ;  and  I  said  within  myself, 
Hitherto  I  have  kept  this  delightful  holiday  in 
worldly  vanity,  this  year  I  will  keep  it  with  the 
Almighty  :  at  the  same  time  I  reflected,  how  much 
happier  I  was  at  this  festival  than  at  any  of  the 
former.  The  spies  who  heard  me  express  these 
sentiments,  repeated  them  to  the  constable,  who 
said  with  surprise  and  indignation  :  Good  God  \ 
this  man  triumphs  and  lives  happily  in  all  his  dis- 
tress, while  I  am  miserable  in  the  midst  of  afflu- 
ence, and  suffer  death  on  his  account  1  go  directly 
and  put  him  into  the  deepest  subterranean  cell  of 
the  castle,  in  which  the  preacher  Fojano  was  starv- 
ed to  death  ;  perhaps  when  he  sees  himself  in  so 
wretched  a  situation,  he  may  at  last  come  to  him- 
self. All  on  a  sudden  captain  Sandrino  Monaldi 
entered  my  cell,  attended  by  about  twenty  of  the 
constable's  servants,  who  found  me  upon  my  knees 
praying;  I  never  once  turned  about  nor  took  any 
notice  of  them;  on  the  contrary  I  worshipped 
God  the  Father,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  angels, 
and  Christ  rising  victorious  over  death,  which  I 
had  drawn  upon  the  wall  with  a  piece  of  charcoal 
that  I  had  picked  off  the  ground.  After  four 
months  that  I  had  been  obliged  to  keep  my  bro- 
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ken  leg,  and  so  often  dreamt  that  angels  came  to 
cure  it,  I  was  at  length  become  quite  hearty,  as  if 
it  had  never  been  broke  at  all.  Hence  it  was  that 
a  band  of  armed  men  rushed  in  upon  me  at  once, 
seeming  nevertheless  to  dread  me  as  a  poisonous 
dragon.  The  captain  said  to  me,  you  see  there 
is  a  strong  body  of  us,  and  we  have  made  noise 
enough  upon  entering  the  cell ;  why  then  did 
you  not  turn  about  ?  At  these  words  I  guessed 
the  worst  that  could  befall  me,  and  being  long  m- 
ured  to  sufferings,  I  made  this  answer  :  To  God 
the  king  of  heaven  have  I  turned  my  soul,  my 
contemplation  and  all  my  vital  spirits  ;  and  to  you 
I  have  turned  exactly  what  suits  vou:  for  what  is 
good  in  me  you  are  neither  able  to  see  nor  touch  5 
so  do  whatever  you  please  to  that  part  of  me, 
which  is  in  your  power.  The  captain  then  quite 
frightened,  and  not  knowing  what  I  intended  to 
do,  said  to  four  of  the  boldest  of  his  followers, 
get  all  of  you  your  arms  in  readiness.  As  soon 
as  they  had  done  so,  he  cried  out  to  them :  fall  on. 
him  quickly  and  seize  him  ;  were  he  the  devil 
himself,  we  should  not  be  so  much  afraid  of  him  : 
hold  him  fast  and  do  not  suffer  him  to  escape.  I 
being  thus  roughly  handled  and  ill-treated,  expect- 
ed much  worse  than  what  afterwards  befel  me  ; 
I  therefore  lifted  up  my  heart  to  Christ,  and  said : 
O  just  God  '.  thou  who  on  that  high  tree  did  ex- 
piate all  our  sins,  why  is  my  innocence  to  suf- 
fer for  offences  that  I  am  ignorant  of?  Never- 
theless thy  will  be  done.  Whilst  they  were  car- 
rying me  off  with  a  lighted  torch,  I  thought  they 
intended  to  throw  me  into  the  sink  of  Sammalo, 
that  is  the  name  of  a  frightful  place,  where  many 
have  beeti  swallowed  up  alive,  by  falling  from 
Vol.  I.  F  f 
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thence  into  a  well  under  the  foundations  of  the 
castle.  As  this  happened  not  to  be  my  lot,  I 
thought  myself  very  fortunate  ;  they  however  put 
me  into  the  dismal  cell  in  which  Fojano  was  starv- 
ed to  death,  and  there  they  left  me  without  doing 
me  any  further  harm.  As  soon  as  I  found  myself 
alone,  I  began  to   sing  the  following  psalms  : 

"  Out  of  the  depths  I  have  cried  unto  thee,  O 

"  Lord,"  &c. 
**  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O   God,  according  to 

*'  thy  loving  kindness,"  &c. 
"  Truly  my  soul  waiteth  upon  God/'  &c. 

Thatwholeday,  which  was  the  first  of  August,  I 
solemnized  with  God  ;  and  my  heart  continually 
exulted  with  faith  and  hope.  In  two  days  they 
look  me  cut  of  that  dungeon,  and  carried  me 
again  to  the  cell  where  1  had  drawn  the  figures 
above-mentioned  5  when  I  came  there,  the  sight 
of  the  images  on  the  wall  made  me  weep  with  joy 
and  gladness  of  heart.  The  constable  after  that 
wanted  every  day  to  know  what  I  did,  and  what  I 
said.  The  Pope  having  heard  all  that  had  passed 
and  that  the  physicians  had  already  despaired  of 
the  constable's  recovery,  said  ;  Before  my  consta- 
ble departs  this  life,  as  Benvenuto  is  the  cause  of 
his  untimely  fate,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  of  his 
putting  that  fellow  to  death  in  what  manner  he 
thinks  proper.  The  constable  having  been  in- 
formed of  this  speech  by  Pier-Luigi,  said  to  him: 
Is  the  Pope  then  willing  that  I  should  wreak  my 
revenge  on  Benvenuto  ?  and  does  he  put  him  into 
my  power  ?  If  he  doe-s,  leave  me  to  manage  him, 
I  shall  wreak  a  proper  revenge.     As  the  Pope  had 
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borne  me  the  utmost  malice  and  ill-will,  so  the 
anger  and  resentment  of  the  constable  were  now 
turned  with  equal  fury  against  me.  Just  at  this 
juncture  the  invisible  being  that  had  prevented  my 
laying  violent  hands  upon  myself,  came  to  me 
still  invisible,  but  spoke  with  an  audible  voice, 
shook  me,  made  me  rise  up,  and  said  :  Benvenu- 
to  !  Benvcnuto  1  lose  no  time,  raise  your  heart  to 
God  in  fervent  devotion,  and  cry  to  him  with  the 
utmost  vehemence  I  Being  seized  with  a  sudden 
consternation,  I  fell  upon  my  knees,  and  said  seve- 
ral prayers,  together  with  the  whole  psalm, 

"  He  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place  of  the 
"  most  High,"  &c. 
I  then,  as  it  were,  spoke  with  God  for  a  while, 
and  in  an  instant  the  same  voice,  altogether  clear 
and  audible,  said  to  me  :  Take  your  repose,  and 
now  fear  nothing.  The  reason  of  this  was  that 
the  constable  had  given  cruel  and  bloody  orders  to 
have  me  put  to  death,  but  all  on  a  sudden  revoked 
them,  saying  to  himself :  Is  not  this  Benvenuto 
whose  cause  I  have  so  often  espoused,  whom  I 
know  with  certainty  to  be  innocent,  and  to  have 
suffered  all  that  has  been  inflicted  on  him  unjust- 
ly ?  How  can  I  expect  that  God  sliould  have  mer- 
cy upon  me,  and  forgive  me  my  sins,  if  I  do  not 
shew  mercy  to  those  that  have  offended  me  ?  And 
why  should  I  hurt  a  man  of  worth,  who  has  serv- 
ed me  and  done  me  honour  ?  Go,  tell  him  that,  in- 
stead of  putting  him  to  death,  I  grant  him  his  life 
and  liberty  ;  and  shall  direct  in  my  will,  that  no 
one  shall  sue  him  for  the  expenses  he  has  been  at 
in  this  place.  When  the  Pope  heard  this,  he  was 
highly  offended. 

I   continued  to  put  up    my  usual  prayers,  kept 
writing  my  stanzas,  and  began  to  have  every  niglit 
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the  most  joyful  and  encouraging  dreams  imagina- 
ble ;  I  likewise  constantly  thought  myself  visibly 
in  the  company  of  this  divine  person,  whom  I 
had  often  heard  whilst  invisible  ;  I  asked  but  one 
favour  of  him,  that  he  would  carry  me  where  I 
could  see  the  sun,  telling  him  that  was  of  all  things 
what  I  desired  most  ;  and  that  if  I  could  see  U 
but  once,  I  should  die  contented,  and  without  re- 
pining at  any  of  the  miseries  and  tortures  I  had 
gone  through  ;  for  I  was  now  inured  to  every 
hardship,  and  nothing  gave  me  any  farther  uneasi- 
ness. Some  of  the  constable's  over-zealous  ser- 
vants had  been  in  expectation  that  he  would  have 
hanged  me,  as  he  himself  had  threatened,  from  the 
very  same  nitchedbattlementwhichlhad  descend* 
ed  ;  but  when  they  saw  that  he  had  entirely  alter- 
ed his  mind,  they  were  highly  mortified,  and  were 
continually  trying,  by  one  artifice  or  another,  to 
put  me  in  fear  of  my  life.  But  as  I  have  already 
observed,  I  was  now  so  familiarised  to  these  things 
that  none  of  them  terrified  me  in  the  least  or  had 
any  effect  upon  my  mind  ;  the  strongest  and  al- 
most only  desire  which  animated  my  breast,  was 
an  earnest  longing  to  see  the  sun,  the  golden  orb 
of  day  !  So  continuing  to  pray  with  the  same  ear- 
nestness and  fervour  of  devotion  to  Jesus  Christ, 
I  thus  delivered  mvself :  O  thou  true  son  of  God! 
I  beseech  thee  by  thy  birth,  by  thy  death  upon  the 
cross,  and  by  thy  glorious  resurrection,  that  thou 
wouldst  deem  me  worthy  to  see  the  sun  in  my 
dreams  at  least,  if  it  cannot  be  otherwise  !  but  if 
thou  thinkest  me  worthy  of  seeing  it  with  these 
mortal  eyes,  I  promise  to  visit  thee  at  thy  holy  se- 
pulchre I  These  vows  did  I  make,  and  these  pray- 
ers did  I  put  up  to  God,  on  the  second  of  Octo- 
ber, 1539.  When  the  next  morning  came  I  awoke 
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at  day  break,  almost  an  hour  before  sun-vi&e,  and 
having   quitted   my   wretched  couch,    I  put  on  a 
waistcoat,    as  it  began   to   be  coolish,  and  prayed 
with  greater  devotion  than  ever  I  had  done  before: 
I  earnestly  intreated  Christ  that  he  would  be  gra- 
ciously  pleased  to  favour  me  with  a  divine  inspi- 
ration, to  let   me  know  for  what  offence  I  was  so 
severely   punished  ;  and  since  his  divine  majesty 
did  not  think   me  fit  to  behold  the  sun  even  in  a 
dream,    I   beseeched   him   by   his  power  and  his 
goodness  that  he  would  at  least  deem  me  worthy  of 
knowing  the  cause  of  such  rigorous  chastisements 
When    I    had  uttered   these  words,  my  invisible 
guide   hurried   me   away  like   a  whirlwind  to  an 
apartment,   where  he  unveiled  himself  to  me  in  a 
human  form,  having   the   figure  of  a  youth  with 
the  first  down  upon  his  cheeks,  and  of  a  most  beau=- 
tiful    countenance,  on   which  a  particular   gravity 
was  conspicuous  :  he  then  shewed  me  innumera= 
ble  figures  upon  the   walls   of  the  apartment,  and 
said    to    me  ;  All  those  men  whom  you  see  thus 
represented,   are  such  as  have  here  finished  their 
mortal  career.     I  then  asked  him  why  he  brought 
me  thither  ?  To   this  he  answered  :  Come  for- 
ward, and  you  will  soon  know  the  reason.     I  hap- 
pened  to  have  in  my  hand  a  little  dagger,  and  on 
my  back   a  coat  of  mail ;  so  he   led  me  through 
that  spacious  apartment,  and  shewing  me  those 
who  travelled  several  ways  to  the  distance  of  an 
infinite  number  of  miles  ;  he  conducted  me  for- 
ward, went  out  at  a  little  door,  into  a  place  which 
appeared  like  a  narrow  street,  and  pulled  me  af- 
ter  hi«i  :  upon  coming  out  of  the  spacious  apart«- 
menty  into  this  street,  I  found  myself  unaimed^ 
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snd  ifi  a  white  shirt,  without  any  thing  on  my  head, 
standing  at  the  right  of  my  companion. 

When  I  saw  myself  in  this  situation,  I  was  in 
great  astonishment,  because  I  did  not  know  what 
street  I  was   in  :  so  lifting  up  my  eyes,  I  saw  a 
high  wall  on  which  the   sun  darted  his  refulgent 
rays.     I  then  said,  O  my  friend,  how  shall  I  con- 
trive to  raise  myself  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  the 
sphere  of  the  sun  ?  He  thereupon  shewed  me  se- 
veral steps  which  were  upon  my  right  hand,  and 
bid  me   ascend  them.     Having   gone  a  little  dis- 
tance from  him,  I  mounted  several  of  those  steps 
backwards,  and  began  by  little  and  little  to  see  the 
approaching  sun.     I  ascended  as  fast  as  I  could  in 
the  manner  above  mentioned,  so  that  I  at  last  dis-^ 
covered  the  whole  solar  orb  :  and  because  its  pow- 
erful rays    dazzled    me,   I    upon    perceiving  the 
cause  of  it,  opened   my  eyes,  and  looking  sted- 
fastly  upon  the  great  luminary,  exclaimed,  O  bril- 
liant sun  I  whom  I  have  so  long  wished  to  behold; 
I  from  henceforward  desire  to  view  no  other  ob- 
ject, though  the  fierce   lustre  of  thy  beams,  quite 
overpowers  and   blinds   me.     In  this    manner  I 
stood  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  sun,  and  after  I 
^ad  continued  thus  wrapped  up  for  some  time,   I 
saw  the  whole  force  of  his  rays  united,  fall  on  the 
left  side  of  his  orb ;  and  the  rays  being  removed, 
I  with  great  delight  and  equal  astonishment,  con- 
templated the  body  of  the  glorious  luminary,  and 
could  not  but  consider  the   concentering  of  its 
beams  uptti  the  left,  as  a  most  extraordinary  phe- 
nomenon.    I  meditated  profoundly  on  the  divine 
grace  which  had  manifested  itself   to   me    this 
morning,  and  thus  raised  my  voice,  O  wonderful 
powej:  I  O  glorious  influence  divine  I  How  much 
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more  bounteous  art  thou  to  me  than  f  expected  I 
The  sun  divested  of  his  rays  appeared  a  bath  of 
purest  melted  gold.  Whilst  I  gazed  on  this  noble 
phenomenon,  I  saw  the  centre  of  the  sun  swell 
and  bulge  out,  and  in  a  moment  there  appeared  a 
Christ  upon  the  cross  formed  of  the  self  same 
matter  of  the  sun,  and  so  gracious  and  pleasing 
was  his  aspect,  that  no  human  imagination  could 
ever  form  so  much  as  a  faint  idea  of  such  beauty. 
As  I  was  contemplating  this  glorious  apparitioo, 
I  cried  out  aloud,  A  miracle  1  a  miracle  !  Q  God! 
O  clemency  divine  I  O  goodness  infinite !  what 
mercies  dost  thou  lavish  on  me  this  morning!  At 
the  very  time  that  I  thus  meditated  and  uttered 
these  words,  the  figure  of  Christ  began  to  move 
towards  the  side  where  the  rays  were  concentered^ 
and  the  middle  of  the  sun  swelled  and  bulged  out 
as  at  first:  the  protuberance  having  increased  con- 
siderably, was  at  last  converted  into  the  figure  of 
a  Virgin  Mary,  who  appeared  ta  sit  with  her  son 
in  her  arms  in  a  graceful  attitude  and  even  to 
smile  ;  she  stood  between  two  angels  of  so  divine 
a  beauty,  that  imagination  could  not  even  form  an 
idea  of  such  perfection.  I  likewise  saw  in  the 
same  sun,  a  figure  dressed  in  sacerdotal  robes  ; 
this  figure  turned  its  back  to  me,  and  looked  to= 
wards  the  Blessed  Virgin  holding  Christ  in  heir 
arms.  All  these  things  I  clearly  and  plainly  saw, 
and  with  a  loud  voice  continued  to  return  thanks 
to  the  Almighty.  This  wonderful  phenomenon 
having  appeared  before  me  about  eight  minutes, 
vanished  from  my  sight,  and  I  was  instantly  con- 
veyed back  to  my  ct.uch.  I  then  began  to  make 
loud  exclamations,  crying  out  thus  :  It  has  pleased 
the  Almighty  to  reveal  to  me  all  his  glory  in  a 
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splend(jur,  which  perhaps  no  mortal  eye  ever  be- 
fore beheld ;  hence  I  know  that  I  am  free,  happy, 
and  in  favour  with  God;  as  for  youy  unhappy^ 
wretches,  you  will  continue  in  disgrace  with  him. 
Know  that  I  am  certain  that  on  All  Saints  day,  on 
which  I  was  born  in  1500,  the  night  of  the  first  of 
November,  exactly  at  twelve  o'clock;  know,  I 
sary,  that  on  the  anniversary  of  that  day  you  will 
be  obliged  to  take  me  out  of  this  dismal  cell ;  for 
I  have  seen  it  with  my  eyes,  and  it  was  prefigured 
on  the  throne  of  God.  The  priest  who  looked 
towards  Christ,  and  had  his  back  turned  to  me, 
was  St.  Peter,  who  pleaded  my  cause,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  quite  ashamed  that  such  cruel  insults 
should  be  offered  to  Christians  in  his  house.  So 
proclaim  it  every  where,  that  no  one  has  any  far- 
ther power  to  hurt  me,  and  tell  the  Pope,  that  if 
he  will  supply  me  with  wax  or  paper  to  represent 
the  glorious  visions  sent  to  me  from  heaven,  I 
will  certainly  do  it. 

The  constable,  though  his  physicians  had  en- 
tirely given  him  over,  had  recovered  a  sound 
mind,  and  got  the  better  of  all  those  whims  and 
vapours  which  used  to  torment  him  yearly  ;  so  he 
gave  his  whole  attention  to  his  soul,  and  as  he  felt 
great  remorse  of  conscience  on  my  account,  and 
Was  of  opinion  that  I  had  been  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  still  continued  to  be  most  cruelly  in- 
jured, he  informed  the  Pope  of  the  extraordinary 
things  which  I  declared  to  have  seen :  the  pontiff 
(who  neither  believed  in  God,  nor  in  any  other  ar- 
ticle of  religion)  sent  him  word  that  I  was  mad^ 
and  advised  him  to  think  no  more  about  me,  but 
naind  the  salvation  of  his  own  souK  The  consta- 
ble haying  received  this  answer,  sent  some  of  his 
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people  to  comfort  me,  and  likewise  ordered  me 
pen,  ink,  paper,  and  wax,  with  the  proper  imple- 
ments to  work  in  wax,  as  well  as  his  best  respects 
and  most  courteous  expressions  of  kindness,  re- 
peated to  me  by  some  of  his  servants  who  were 
my  well-wishers.  These  people  were  indeed  in 
every  respect  the  very  reverse  of  his  wicked  do- 
mestics and  others,  who  were  for  having  me  put 
to  death.  I  took  the  paper  and  the  wax,  fell  to 
work,  and  at  my  leisure  wrote  the  following  son- 
net inscribed  to  the  worthy  constable. 


SONNET 

TO  THE 

CONSTABLE  OF  THE  CASTLE  OF  ST. 

ANGELO. 

Could  I,  my  lord,  convey  in  labour'd  strain 
Some  emanation  of  that  light  divine. 

Which  late  illum'd  my  soul,  I  more  should  gain, 
Approv'd  by  thee,  than  were  an  empire  mine. 

Would  heaven  it  were  but  to  our  pontiff  told, 
How  to  my  eyes  his  glory  Christ  reveal'd, 

Glory  <vhich  human  tongue  caa  ne*€r  unfold  ! 
Glory  from  mortal  view  by  clouds  conceal'd  ! 

Soon  justice  would  unbar  her  iron  gate. 

Soon  thou  would'st  see  vile  impious  fury  bound, 
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Wouldst  hear  her  rave  at  Heav'n  and  cruel  fate, 
And  with  her  cries  make  all  th'  expanse  re- 
sound. 

Did  I,  alas !  enjoy  the  light  of  day, 

Or  were  my  limbs  but  free  and  unconfin'd ; 

I  then  could  Heav'n's  unbounded  love  display, 
Smile  at  my  pain,  to  death  and  fate  resigned  I 

The  cross  I  bear  would  then  appear  more  light, 
And  freedom's  rays  dispel  the  gloom  of  night. 

T'he  day  following  when  that  servant  of  the  con- 
stable's, who  was  my  well-wisher,  came  with  my 
breakfast,  I  gave  him  the  sonnet ;  the  good  man, 
unknown  to  his  malicious  fellow-servants,  my 
enemies,  shewed  it  to  the  con^tabk;  who  would 
gladly  have  released  me,  being  of  opinion  that  the 
injury  done  me  was  In  a  great  measure  the  cause 
of  his  death.  He  took  the  sonnet,  and  having 
read  it  several  times  over,  said.  These  are  not  the 
expressions,  nor  is  this  the  thought  of  a  madman, 
but  of  a  worthy  and  virtuous  person  ;  he  then  or- 
dered the  secretary  to  carry  it  to  the  Pope,  and 
put  it  into  his  own  hand,  at  the  same  time  request- 
ing him  to  set  me  at  libertye  Whilst  the  secretary 
was  carrying  this  sonnet  to  the  Pope,  the  consta- 
ble sent  me  candles,  both  for  day  and  night,  with 
all  the  conveniencies  that  could  be  wished  for  in 
such  a  place  ;  I  thereupon  began  to  recover  of  my 
indisposition,  which  had  increased  to  a  very  high 
pitch.  The  Pope  read  the  sonnet,  and  sent  word 
to  the  constable,  that  he  would  soon  do  something 
that  would  please  hin)  ;  ;md  I  make  no  doubt  but 
he  would  have  been  willing  to  release  me,had  it  not 
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been  for  Pier-Luigi,  who  caused  me  to  be  detain- 
ed against  his  father's  inclination.  Whilst  I  was 
drawing  a  design  of  the  late  wonderful  miracle, 
the  constable,  sensible  of  the  approaches  of  death 
on  the  morning  of  All-Saints  day,  sent  his  nephew 
Piero  Ugolino  to  me,  in  order  to  shew  me  some 
jewels  ;  as  soon  as  I  saw  them,  I  said  within  my- 
self, this  is  a  proof  that  I  shall  shortly  be  at  liberty. 
When  I  had  expressed  myself  to  that  effect,  the 
young  man,  who  was  a  person  of  few  words,  said 
to  me,  Think  no  more  of  that,  Benvenuto.  Take 
away  your  jewels,  replied  I,  for  I  am  under  so 
strict  a  confinement,  that  I  see  no  light  but  what 
glimmers  in  this  gloomy  cell,  so  that  I  cannot  dis- 
tinguish the  quality  of  precious  stones  ;  but  with 
regard  to  my  releasement  from  this  prison,  before 
this  day  expires,  you  will  come  to  deliver  me 
from  it.  This  will  positively  happen  as  I  tell  you, 
and  cannot  be  otherwise.  The  young  man  left 
the  cell,  having  first  ordered  me  to  be  locked  up. 
He  staid  away  above  two  hours,  and  then  returned, 
without  any  armed  men,  attended  only  by  two 
boys  to  support  me  ;  and  in  that  manner  he  con- 
ducted me  to  the  large  apartments  which  I  occu- 
pied at  first  (I  mean  in  1538)  at  the  same  time 
allowing  me  all  the  conveniencies  of  accommoda- 
tion I  could  desire. 

A  few  days  after  the  constable  who  thought  I 
was  released,  being  quite  overpowered  by  the 
violence  of  his  disorder,  departed  this  life ;  he 
was  succeeded  by  Signor  Antonio  Ugolini  his 
brother,  who  had  made  the  deceased  constable  be- 
lieve that  he  had  discharged  me  from  my  confine- 
ment. This  Signor  Antonio,  as  far  as  I  could  under- 
stand, was  ordered  by  the  Pope  to  keep  me  a  sort 
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of  a  prisoner  at  large,  till  he  should  let  him  know 
how  I  was  to  be  disposed  of.  Signor  Durante  of 
Brescia,  who  was  already  spoken  of,  had  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  with  a  villain  of  an  apothecary  of 
Prato,  to  mix  some  poisonous  infusion  amongst 
my  food,  which  was  not  to  operate  suddenly,  but 
to  produce  its  effect  in  about  four  or  five  months. 
They  at  first  thought  of  mixing  with  my  meat  the 
powder  of  a  pounded  diamond  ;  this  is  not  a  poi- 
son of  itself,  but  is  so  excessive  hard,  that  it  re- 
tains its  acute  angles,  differing  from  other  stones, 
which  when  they  are  pounded,  entirely  lose  the 
sharpness  of  their  particles,  and  become  round  ,• 
the  diamond  alone  preserves  the  acuteness  of  its 
angles :  hence  it  follows,  that  when  it  enters  the 
stomach  with  the  meat,  and  the  operation  of  di- 
gestion is  to  be  performed,  the  particles  of  the 
diamond,  stick  to  the  cartilages  of  the  stomach 
and  the  bowels,  and  as  the  newly  received  food  is 
impelled  forward,  the  minute  parts  of  the  dia- 
mond which  adhere  to  those  cartilages,  in  process 
of  time  perforate  them;  and  this  causes  death: 
whereas  every  other  sort  of  stone  or  glass,  when 
mixed  with  meat,  is  incapable  of  sticking  to  the 
coat  of  the  stomach  and  of  consequence  is  voided 
with  the  food.  The  rascal  Durante  gave  for  this 
purpose  a  diamond  of  little  or  no  value  to  one  of 
the  guards  belonging  to  the  castle.  I  was  informed 
that  one  Lione  Aretino,  a  goldsmith  and  my  in- 
veterate enemy,  was  employed  to  pound  the  dia- 
mond ;  but  as  this  fellow  was  very  indigent,  and 
the  diamond  was  worth  several  scores  of  crowns, 
he  gave  the  guard  to  understand,  that  a  certain 
dust  with  which  he  supplied  him,  was  the  pounded 
diamond  designed  for  my  destruction  :  on  the  day 
that  it  was  administered  to  me,  they  put  it  into  all 
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my  victuals,  into  the  sallad,  the  sauce,  and  the 
soup.  I  ate  very  heartily,  as  I  had  no  supper  the 
night  before  ;  and  it  happened  to  be  a  holiday.  I 
indeed  felt  the  meat  crash  under  my  teeth,  but 
never  once  dreamt  of  the  villanous  designs  of 
my  enemies.  When  I  had  done  dinner,  as  there 
remained  a  little  of  the  sallad  on  the  dish,  I  hap- 
pened to  fix  my  eyes  on  some  of  the  smallest  par- 
ticles remaining.  I  immediately  took  them  and 
advancing  to  the  window,  upon  examining  them 
by  the  light,  recollected  the  unusual  crashing 
above  mentioned  ;  then  viewing  the  particles  with 
attention  I  was  inclined  to  think,  as  far  as  my  eye 
could  judge,  that  a  pounded  diamond  had  been 
mixed  with  my  victuals.  I  immediately  concluded 
myself  to  be  a  dead  man,  and  with  the  most  heart- 
felt sorrow  had  recourse  to  my  devotion.  As  I 
thought  my  death  inevitable,  I  made  a  long  and 
fervent  prayer  to  the  Almighty,  thanking  his  Di- 
vin?  Majesty  for  so  easy  a  death  ;  and,  as  my  stars 
had  so  ordered  it,  I  thought  it  a  great  happiness 
that  my  life  was  to  terminate  in  that  manner.  I 
therefore  composed  myself  with  the  most  perfect 
resignation,  and  blessed  the  world  and  the  time 
that  I  had  lived  in  it,  for  I  hoped  that  I  was  then 
departing  to  a  better  place  by  the  grace  of  God, 
which  I  thought  I  had  perfectly  secured.  Whilst 
I  revolved  these  thoughts  in  my  mind,  I  had  in 
my  hand  some  of  the  little  grains  of  the  supposed 
diamond. 

But  as  hope  is  never  totally  extinct  in  the  hu- 
man breast,  I  had  still  some  glimmering  of  it  left| 
I  therefore  laid  hold  of  a  little  knife,  and  taking 
some  of  the  small  particles  above  mentioned,  put 
them  upon  one  of  the  irons  of  the  prison^  theis 
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pressing  upon  them  with  the  point  of  the  knife  as 
hard  as  I  could,  I  heard  the  little  grains  crack  j 
upon  this  I  examined  them  attentively  with  my 
eye,  I  found  that  it  was  really  so.  Hence  I  con- 
ceived new  hopes,  and  said  within  myself.  This  is 
not  the  stone  which  was  intended  for  me  by  the 
villain  Durante,  it  is  a  small  brittle  stone,  which 
is  not  likely  to  do  me  any  injury  ;  so  though  1  had 
at  first  formed  a  resolution  not  to  have  recourse 
to  any  remedy,  but  to  die  in  peace,  I  now  altered 
my  mind.  But  I  at  first  returned  thanks  to  God, 
and  blessed  poverty,  which  though  it  often  causes 
death,  was  on  this  occasion  the  preserver  of  my 
life  ;  for  Durante  my  mortal  enemy,  having  given 
a  diamond  worth  above  a  hundred  crowns  to 
l*ione  to  pound,  his  poverty  made  him  keep  it 
for  himself,  and  in  lieu  of  it  he  pounded  for  me 
a  counterfeit  diamond,  not  worth  above  twenty 
pence,  thinking  that  as  that  was  a  stone  as  well  as 
the  other,  it  was  equally  likely  to  do  the  business. 
At  this  very  time  the  bishop  of  Pavia,  brother 
to  the  count  of  St.  Secondo,  called  Monsignor 
Rossi  of  Parma,  was  prisoner  in  the  castle  ;  I 
called  to  him  with  a  loud  voice,  telling  him  that  a 
parcel  of  villains  had  given  me  a  pounded  dia- 
mond with  a  murderous  intention  :  I  then  got  one 
of  his  servants  to  shew  him  part  of  the  dust, 
which  was  left  on  my  plate  ;  yet  I  did  not  let  him 
know  that  what  they  gave  me  was  no  diamond, 
but  maintained  that  they  had  certainly  poisoned 
me,  knowing  that  my  good  friend  the  constable 
was  dead  :  I  moreover  requested  him,  that  for  the 
short  time  I  had  to  live,  he  would  supply  me  with 
bread  from  his  table,  being  determined  to  eat  no- 
C^king  that  came  from  them   for   the  future ;  he 
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thereupon  promised  to  furnish  me  every  day  with 
provisions.  I  his  bishop  was  prisoner  in  the  cas- 
tle, on  account  of  certain  plots  and  intrigues, 
which  he  had  been  concerned  in  at  Pavia,  and,  as 
he  was  sincerely  my  friend,  I  put  an  entire  confi- 
dence in  him.  Signor  Antonio,  the  new  consta- 
ble, who  certainly  was  not  an  accomplice  in  the 
design  upon  my  life,  made  a  great  stir  on  the  oc- 
casion, and  desired  to  see  the  pounded  diamond 
himself,  in  a  persuasion  that  it  was  a  real  dia- 
mond ;  but  thinking  that  the  Pope  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  affair,  he  chose  to  take  no  farther  no- 
tice of  it.  I  was  now  so  circumspect  as  to  eat 
only  of  the  victuals  which  were  sent  me  by  the 
bishop,  and  I  continued  my  stanzas  on  the  prison, 
setting  down  every  day,  such  new  events  as  befel 
me.  Signor  Antonio  always  sent  me  my  victuals 
by  one  John,  of  whom  mention  has  already  been 
made,  who  had  been  a  journeyman  apothecary  at 
Prato,  and  was  then  a  soldier  upon  duty  at  the 
castle :  this  man  was  my  inveterate  enemy,  and  it 
was  he  that  had  brought  me  the  pounded  diamondj 
I  told  him  that  I  would  eat  nothing  that  came 
through  his  hands,  unless  he  first  performed  the 
ceremony  of  tasting  it;  but  he  answered  me  with 
an  air,  that  this  ceremony  was  only  for  Popes. 
To  this  I  replied  that,  as  gentlemen  are  obliged  to 
perform  the  office  of  tasting  for  the  Pope,  so  he 
who  was  a  soldier,  a  journeyman  apothecary,  and 
a  low  fellow  from  Prato,  was  in  duty  bound  to 
taste  for  a  Florentine  of  my  character.  High 
words  thereupon  ensued  between  us.  After  this, 
Signor  Antonio,  in  some  confusion  for  his  past 
conduct,  but  intending  to  make  me  pay  the  fees, 
and  other  expenses,  which  his  brother  had  for= 
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given  me,  chose  another  of  his  servants,  who  was 
my  friend,  to  carry  me  victuals  ;  and  tiie  man  rea- 
dily tasted  them  for  me,  without  there  being  any 
dispute  between  us.  This  servant  told  me  every 
day,  that  the  Pope  was  constantly  solicited  by 
Mons,  de  Montluc,  in  the  name  of  the  king  his 
master,  and  that  his  holiness  seemed  to  be  very 
unwilling  to  part  with  me ;  he  added  that  cardinal 
Farnese,  who  had  formerly  been  so  much  my 
friend  and  patron,  had  declared  that  I  must  not 
think  of  being  released  from  my  confinement  in 
haste :  upon  hearing  this  I  affirmed,  that  I  should 
recover  my  liberty  in  spite  of  them  all.  The 
worthy  youth  advised  me  to  be  quiet,  and  attempt 
nothing;  but  above  all  to  avoid  speaking  in  that 
style,  as  it  might  prove  highly  prejudicial  to  my 
interest  if  it  came  to  be  known  ;  he,  at  the  same 
time,  exhorted  me  to  trust  in  God,  and  to  depend 
on  his  Divine  Majesty  for  my  deliverance  ;  I 
made  answer,  that  the  goodness  of  God  secured 
me  from  all  fear  of  the  injustice  of  my  perse- 
cutors. 
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